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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In this Edition, both, the text and appended notes 
have been revised, and brought, as far as possible, down 
to the present time. A few of the cases cited in the 
former Edition have been omitted, whilst many new 
cases have been added. 

P. G 

JawMryp 1892. 



PREFACE. 



There is some tendency on the part of English lawyers 
to regard that body of custom and convention which is known 
as International Law, as fanciful and unreal ; as a collection of 
amiable opinions, rather than as a body of legal rules. The 
text writers have much to answer for in this respect. Their 
real function is to record and collate existing usage. Tlie 
function which they have striven to assume has been that of 
authorship. They frequently prescribe, not what is, but what 
they think ought to be, the practice of* nations. Rules origi- 
nating thus, necessarily command but scanty reverence; and 
perhaps nothing has tended more to lessen the esteem in which 
International Law is held than the misapprehension which has 
been thus begotten. The truth is, however, that a very large 
portion of International Law rests on authority as trustworthy 
as that which commands the homage of the English lawyer- 
The great body of the rules comprising the maritime Law of 
Nations, together with many fundamental rules in other depart- 
ments, may be found in the judgments and decisions of Interna- 
tional tribunals, such as Boards of Arbitration and Courts of 
Prize., some of them presided over by judges fully as eminent as 
those of the Common Law. Even where such authority fails, it 
is still possible to draw on such sources as official documents and 
records, and opinions given by official jurists to their own 
Qovemments on matters of international concern. My first 
object in the present volume has been to bring out how much of 
the Law of Nations exists in this shape. With this object I 
have omitted in the text all reference to any but judicial and 
official opinions, reserving those of the text writers for explana- 
tory notes. I am quite aware that this continual reference to 
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case law as illustrative of topics, which sometimeB seem scarcely 
to come within the domain c^ the Courts, may occasionally 
appear strained and awkward. Thus, the insertion of the case 
of the Cherokee Nation v. The State of Georgia, as an authority 
en the subject of State character, of the cases of the Eliza Ann 
and the Teutonia on the subject of "Declaration .of War," may 
seem to give an untrue idea of the real origin and foundation of 
the rules of International Law on these subjects. My purpose^ 
however, was not so much to indicate the origin of such rules, 
as to show how far they were sanctioned by the decisions of 
recognized legal authorities. 

My other object has been to publish a selection of illustrative 
cases which may serve as a useful companion volume to existing 
text-books. In order to preserve, as far as possible, the con- 
ti unity of the subject, I have occasionally inserted cases and 
dealt with matters which are perhaps already treated of in 
ample detail. 

I have found it necessary to add to many of the cases and 
opinions, notes explaining or collating the principal points of 
the case, or explaining its relation to some general topic of 
which it forms a pai-t. In framing these notes I have drawn 
freely on standard text-books, such as those of Hall, Kent, and 
Wheaton, and occasionally Heffter. This mode of treatment no 
doubt involves some repetition. Thus, in treating of enemy 
property in war, it was impossible to avoid trenching to some 
extent on the subject of neutral liability. I can only claim to 
have avoided this where possible. 

I have ventured to use the word ''case" in its widest sense ; 
not in anyway limiting it to disputes that have been the subject 
of forensic litigation. Some transactions which struck me as 
bearing on topics treated of, but which I felt could not legiti- 
mately be classed either under cases or opinions, nor yet be 
conveniently embodied in notes, I have thrown into the form of 
Excursus. It appeared to me convenient to place each Excursus 
immediately after the topic to which it was most nearly 
related. 

There are some topics which are common to the two depart- 
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ments of Public and (if I may venture on using the expression) 
Private International Law» Some of these I thought it best 
to reserve for a smaller volume of cases on the Comity of 
Nations. 

I must take this opportunity of expressing my great indebted- 
ness to Mr. J. Z. Laurence for much valuable assistance in the 
compilation of the present volume* I have also to acknowledge 
the courtesy by which I have been permitted to reprint in this 
volume the substance of several articles previously published in 
the Law papers. 

P.O. 

4, EiirG's BxNCH Walk, Tsmpli, E.C., 
Ock^, 1885. 
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THE OHEBOKEE NATION v. THE STATE OF OEOBOIA. 

Te^np, 1829. 
[5 PirrEKs* Repobts, 1.] 

Case.] In 1828 and 1829 two statutes were enacted by the 
Legislature of the State of Georgia affecting the territory of the 
Cherokee Indians. This territory had been assured to them 
by solemn treaties on the part of the United States. It was 
alleged that the effect of these local laws would be to parcel 
out the Cherokee territory and to subject the Cherokee nation 
to the jurisdiction of the State of Georgia, contrary to the 
treaties entered into with the United States. Proceedings were 
thereupon instituted in the Supreme Court of the United 
States to restrain the State of Georgia from giving effect to 
these Acts and from executing the laws of Georgia within the 
Cherokee territory. The legislation of the State of Georgia 
admittedly conflicted with the various treaties under which the 
Cherokee nation had been induced to part with portions of iU) 
land. Each of these treaties contained a solemn guarantee of 
the residue. It appeared, however, that the Court would not 
have jurisdiction to restrain such €U3tSy unless it could be shown 

C.I.L. B 
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tliat the Cherokee nation was either a "foreign State" or "a 
State of the Union/' within the grant of the judicial power to 
the United States. 

Judgment] Marshall, C.J., in delivering the judgment of 
the majority of the Court, dealt in the first place with the 
question whether the Cherokee nation constituted a distinct 
political society. It was held that they were entitled to claim 
this character, inasmuch as they had been so treated from the 
time of the settlement of the country, numerous treaties having 
recognized them as a people capable of maintaining the relations 
of peace and war, and of being responsible in their political 
character for any violation of their engagements, and for 
aggressions committed on United States citizens by any indi- 
vidual member of their community. 

On the question whether they constituted a " foreign State," 
liowever, the learned Chief Justice called attention to the fact 
that the Cherokee territory constituted part of that belonging 
to the United States, and that by their treaties the Cherokee 
nation acknowledged themselves to be under the protection 
of the United States. Hence he concluded that their relation 
to the United States resembled rather that of a ward to his 
guardian ; that they looked to the United States Qovernment 
for protection; and that foreign nations considered them as 
being so completely under the sovereignty of the United States, 
that any attempt to acquire their lands would be considered by 
all as an invasion of United States territory. 

Moreover, by the Constitution of the United States, power 
was given to Congress to regulate commerce with "foreign 
nations, the several States and the Indian tribes," and there- 
fore it seemed that the Constitution did not comprehend 
Indian tribes under the general term " foreign nations/' 

In accordance with the views of the majority of the Court, 
the bill was, therefore, dismissed for want of jurisdiction, on the 
ground that the Cherokee nation did not constitute either a 
foreign State, or a State of the Union, within the meaning of 
the grant of judicial power to the United States. 
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Thompson, J., who dissented, pointed out in his judgment 
that the terms State and Nation implied a body of men united 
together to procure their mutual safety and advantage by 
means of the union. Eveiy nation which govemed itself with- 
out any dependence on a foreign power was a sovereign State. 
In this category ought to be included those States that 
had bound themselves to another more powerful, although 
by an unequal alliance. Provided the inferior ally reserved to 
itself the sovereignty or the right to govern its own body, it 
ought to be considered an independent State. The Cherokee 
nation had always been dealt with as a sovereign State by the 
Qovemment of the United States ; they had been admitted 
and treated as a people governed solely and exclusively by 
their own laws, usages and customs within their own territory, 
claiming and exercising exclusive dominion over the same, 
yielding up by treaty from time to time portions of the land, 
but still claiming absolute sovereignty and control over what 
remained unsold. After a further review of the facts, the 
learned Judge concluded that there was as full and complete 
recognition of their sovereignty as if they were the absolute 
owners of the soil. It appeared from the cases on the subject 
that a foreign State judicially considered was one under a 
different jurisdiction or government^ without any reference to 
its territorial position. On these grounds he was unable to 
perceive any sound and substantial reason why the Cherokee 
nation should not be considered a foreign State. Story, J., 
concurred with Thompson (a). 

The Cherokee Nation v. The States of Oeorgia, 5 Peters, 1. 



On the subject of international Personality, it is necessary to look 
rather to existing political arrangements, and to recognized usage, than 
to the decisions of municipal tribunals. Nevertheless, the leading 
case, though dealing mainly with a question peculiar to the United 

(a) Am to the present statua of tbe Indian tribes, $u Wheaton by Boyd, 
p. 00. 

B 2 
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States organisation, yet contains a fiur statement of the condi- 
tions which go to make np a '' State." It seems to haye been 
admitted by all members of ttie Gonrt that any organised community, 
which in matters internal was goremed by its own laws and cnstoms, 
and which in matters external was recognised as capable of entering 
into treaties, maintaining relations of peace and war, and as being 
responsible for aggression or riolation of its engagements, waspm^ 
^adb entitled to be regarded as a State. In the yiew of the majority 
of the Oonrt, howerer, the claim of the Cherokee nation to the 
character of a separate State, was rebutted by the fact that the 
Cherokee territory constituted part of that belonging to the United 
States, and by the fact that the Cherokees had admitted themselres 
to be under the United States' protection. As a municipal tribunal, 
the Court was also bound to give effect to the presumption afforded 
by the wording of a clause in the United States constitution. 

The Tiews of the text-writers substantially correspond with these 
principles. According to Mr. Hall, the requisites of a sorereign 
State are that it should be permanently established for a political 
end, in full possession of definite territory, and independent of 
external control (^). '' For all the purposes of International Law,*' 
says Phillimore, *' a State may be defined to be a people permanently 
occupying a fixed territory, bound together by common laws, habits, 
and customs into one body politic, exercising, through the medium 
of an organized goyemment, independent soyereignty and control 
oyer all persons and things within its boundaries, capable of making 
peace and war and of entering into international relations with 
other communities" (c). 

In order, howeyer, that a State may be regarded as a normal member 
of the community of nations, it is further necessaiy that it should be 
recognized by other States. Thus Wheaton says : " But if it desires 
to enter into that great society of nations, all the members of which 
recognize rights to which they are mutually entitled, and duties 
which they may be called on reciprocally to fulfil, such recognition 
becomes necessary to the complete participation of the new State in 
all the adyantages of this society. Eyery other State is at liberty 
to grant or refuse this recognition, subject to the consequences of its 
own conduct in this respect " (d). In the case, howeyer, of a State 
of sufficient power or importance to influence extensively the relations 
of other States, recognition must ultimately follow from the establish- 
ment of de facto soyereignty, although some States may be more 
prompt in according such recognition than others. Prior to 1720 



(6) See Hall, p. 18. (d) See Wheaton, by Lnirrence» 

<c) See Phillimore, I., p. 81. p. 39. 
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donbts were entertaiuedj by the nations of Christendom as to the 
lawfulness of recognizing or of maintaining anj pacific intercourse 
with the Porte. lu 1720 a Russian Minister for the first time took 
up his residence at Constsmfcinople. This seems to haye paved the 
way for recognition by and intercourse with other nations ; whilst 
in the end, curiously enough, the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire became ultimately one of the leading principles of European 
diplomacy. It was not until 1856, however, that Turkey was 
formally admitted to " the Public Law of Europe," in the sense of 
participating not merely in the principles of International Law, but 
also in the provisions of the European code (/). The International 
Association of the Congo, which was formed in 1879, and which 
has since developed into the Congo State, was recognised by the 
United States of America as a "friendly Government" in April 
1884, by Germany as a "friendly State" in November 1884, 
and by Great Britain as a "friendly Government** in December 
1884. The question of the recognition of new States formed by 
secession from an already existing StAte will be dealt with here- 
after (//). 

A State may cease to exist when it l)ecomes voluntarily or com- 
pulsorily absorbed in another State. Its former corporate capacity 
will then cease and its members will become a part of another 
society, which will succeed to all the territorial rights and obligations 
of the State so absorbed. But a State may undergo the most 
important and extensive changes without losing its personality. It 
may be stripped of a portion of its territory or subjects ; it may 
change its form of government from a monarchy to a republic, or 
from a republic to a despotism ; its influence and authority in the 
conncil of nations and even its external relations may be materially 
affected, and yet these changes will not per se involve any loss of its 
personality, or a forfeiture or discharge of its international rights or 
obligations. In Terretf v. Tat/lor (9 Cranch, 43) it was laid down by 
Story, J., that the dissolution of the regal government in the United 
States of America, and the substitution of a republican form of 
government, worked no change in existing rights, and that the 
Bepublic merely succeeded to the rights of the British Crown. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between normal and abnormul 
international pei*Eons (A). It is suggested that the former category 
includes only those recognized members of the family of civilized 
nations, which are also ftilly sovereign and independent It was to 
this group of States that the Ottoman Empire was admitted by the 

(/) A convenient epitome of the Vol. L, pp. 87 — 93. 

treaty relations of the Ottoman Empire {g) See p. 16, infra. 

and other European nations, will be (A) See Holland, p. 326. 
found in Pbillimore, International Law, 
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Treaty of Paris in 1856. It is as between these normal international 
persons that the theory of equality, and the most complete applica- 
tion of the rules of International Law, may be said to prevail. There 
iSy however, some ground for thinking that, so far as European affairs 
are concerned, the theory of equality is now giving place to a recog- 
nized primacy on the part of the Great Powers (t). In America 
the primacy of the United States, in matters of continental concern, 
has been a recognized principle since the enunciation of the Monroe 
doctrine in 182S (h). 

Amongst abnormal international persons are classed Semi-sovereign 
and Protected States (Z), and States which, though fully independent, 
are yet, by reason of their difference of civilization or their removal 
from Western influences, not fully regarded as the subjects of Inter- 
national Law. Increased facilities for intercourse, however, and the 
rapid spread of Western ideas, are gradually bringing such nations 
within its sphere. 

Even this enumeration does not exhaust the subjects of Interna- 
tional Law. Its rights and duties occasionally extend to organizations 
which are not in any sense States. Such is the case vrith levoltcd 
provinces or colonies, whose belligerency has been acknowledged by 
olher States, and who arc consequently entitled to issue commissions, 
to institute blockades, and to exercise the right of visit and search 
and other rights aflfccting neutral States, but arc, on the other hand, 
bound by the ordinary obligations of a civilized power whilst carrj ing 
on the war. Such was the position of the Confederate States during 
the American Civil War. 

Occasionally also we find trading corporations invested with some 
of the rights and obligations of International Law, mainly in regard 
to the exercise of internal dominion, the acquisition of new territory, 
and the right of making peace and war within certain limits. Such 
was formerly the position of the East India Company, and also of the 
International Association of the Congo at one stage of its career (m). 
The North Borneo Company may perhaps be referred to as affording 
a present illustration of this type of international personality, 
although the rights which it enjoys under its charter from the 
Crown are of a more circumscribed character (»). 

With the varieties of internal organization, or with the terms in 



(i) See Lawrence, p. 191. Proceedings of the Berlin Conference, 

{k) See Wheaton by Boyd, p. 94. Parliamentary Papers, Africa, No. 4» 

(/) See p. 10, infra. 1885. 

(m) The International Association of (n) For farther information on this 

the Congo has since developed into the subject, see "The New Ceylon," by 

Congo Free State, under the presi- Joseph Hatton, in which will be found 

dency of the King of the Belgians, and the charter, dated Ist Nov., 1881. 
the guarantee of the Great Powers. See 
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nrhich States formerly distinct have become one, with the yarious 
forms of union, personal, real, incorporate, federal {o)^ it would 
seem that International Law is really not concerned. It looks 
only to the common international representative. If rarious 
States, locally distinct, have a common government to represent 
them internationally, they constitnte strictly bat one international 
person. 

It may not be out of place, however, to point out tliat publicists 
recognise five forms of Union. These are : — (1) Personal Union, 
where States are temporarily nnited by subjection to one sovereign, 
the Union here being dependent on the continuance of the dynasty ; 
such was the case with Great Britain and Hanover between 1714 and 
1837. (2) Beal Union, where two or more States are perpetually united 
under one sovereign ; an illustration of which may be found in the 
present relation of Austria and Hungary. (3) Incorporate Union, 
where two or more States are united in such a way that the external 
nnd internal sovereignty of each is oompletely merged in the 
sovereignty of the united community ; such is the case with 
England and Scotland in relation to the United Kingdom. (4) 
Federal Union (Bundestaat), where sereral States are united in 
such a way that the management of the external affairs of the union 
is absolutely vested in a Supreme Federal Power, although as to 
internal matters, each of the States composing the union retains its 
sovereignty within the sphere allotted to it by the Constitution; 
such is the case with the United States of Americn, and with the 
United States of Bio de la Plata. (5) Lastly, the Union may take 
the form of a Confederacy of States (Staatenbund) ; this occurs 
where several States unite for the purposes of mutual assistance and 
defence but without derogating from the individual sovereignty of 
each, except so far as is strictly necessary for the common object of 
the union as defined by the pact (p). The Germanic Confederation, 
as constituted under the Treiftty of Vienna, 1815, and the first Act of 
1820, affords an instance of this type of international Union ; the 
personality of the different States composing the union was, for 
the purposes of International Law, preserved ; each State re- 
tained within certain limits the power of contracting alliances, of 



(o) An excellent account of these 
forms of organization will be found in 
AViieaton, by Bovd, p^. 63 to 81 ; see 
also Twiss, Vol. i., c. lii. 

ip) The difTerfnce between Federal 
snd Confederate Union from the point 
of riew of Constitutional Law, is said 
to be this, — that in the former the 
Federal Executive, within the sphere 



allotted to it, acts in each separate State 
in its own richt and not through the 
medium of tne GoYernment of that 
State ; whilst in the latter, the execu- 
tive organ of the Confederation can only 
act through the Governments of the 
various States composing the Con- 
federacy. 
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maintaining separate legations, and of making peace and war {q) ; 
and all members of the leagne continned to be governed in their 
relations with independent States by the general International Law. 
After the war of 1866 and the Treaty of Prague, the Germanic 
Confederation was superseded by the North German Confederation, 
under the leadership of Pmssia. After the Franco-Pmssian War of 
1870, a new Confederation, under the presidency of Prussia, was 
formed, under the name of the German Empire, the constitution of 
which was promulgated at Berlin on April 16, 1871. Under the 
new constitution the Emperor represents the Empire internationally, 
and has the right to declare war and conclude peace in the name 
of the Empire, to enter into alliances and other treaties with 
foreign Powers, and to accredit and receive ambassadors. In so far 
ns treaties with foreign States have reference to affairs within the 
jurisdiction of the Imperial Legislature the consent of the Council 
of the Confederation is requisite for their conclusion, and the sanction 
of the Diet for their coming into force. The consent of the Council 
is also necessary for the declaration of war in the name of the 
Empire, except in the case of an attack being made on its territory 
or coast. Rights of separate legation are still retained by certain 
members of the union, but this extends only to matters not expressly 
reserved to the Imperial Government. 



THE "OHARKIEH." 

Temp, 1873. 
[L. R. 4 A. & E. 59.] 

Case.] The " Charkieh " was an Egyptian steamer belonging 
to the Khedive, and was arrested by the order of the Court of 
Admiralty for running down a vessel in the Thames on the 
19th of October, 1872. Application was made to restrain 
further proceedings on the ground that the " Charkieh " was 
an Egyptian Government vessel, and as such not amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty. It appeared that 
the vessel, although caiTying the flag of the Ottoman Empire, 
had come with cargo to England, and had been entered at the 
Customs like an ordinary merchant ship, and that at the time of 

{q) Sec Wheaton, by Boyd, p. 68. 
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the collision she was under charter to a British subject, and 
advertised to carry coals to Alexandria. 

Judgment.] Sir Bobert Fhillimore in his judgment con- 

ttdered two questions: (1) whether the "Charkieh" could 

be said to be the property of a sovereign prince, and (2) 

whether, assuming that the Khedive enjoyed the status of a 

sovereign prince, the vessel could under the circumstances 

still claim immunity from jurisdiction. (An account of the 

judgment so far as regards the question of the immunity of 

the vessel will he found under " Public Vessels," p. 52.) On 

the subject of the status of the Khedive of Egypt, Sir Robert 

Fhillimore, in giving judgment, stated as the result of an 

historic inquiry into the subject, that in the firmans granted 

by the Porte to the Khedive, Egypt was invariably spoken of 

as one of the provinces of the Ottoman Empire ; that the 

Egyptian army was regulated as part of the military force of 

the Ottoman Empire, that the taxes were imposed and levied 

in the name of the Porte, that the treaties of the Porte were 

binding on Egypt, that she had no separate jus legationia, and 

that the flag for both the army and the navy was the flag of the 

Porte. All these facts, according to the unanimous opinion of 

accredited writers, were inconsistent and incompatible with 

those conditions of sovereignty which were necessary to entitle 

a country to be ranked as a member of the great community of 

States. With reference to the fact that the oflSce of Khedive 

was hereditary, that did not confer on him the right of making 

war and peace^ of sending ambassadors or of maintaining a 

separate military or naval force, or of governing at all except 

in the name and under the authority of his sovereign. 

The Charkieh, L. R 4 A. & E. 59. 



The political position of Egypt has undergone considerable modifi- 
cation since the date of the judgment in the " Charkieh.*' By the 
firman of the 8th of June, 1878, the right of concluding treaties and 
maintaining armies was granted to Ismail I. by the then Sultan* 
This increased independence was not destined to last long. After 
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the deposition of Ismail in 1879, the government of Egjpt was con- 
dncted nnder the Bnpcrvision of two controllers-general, one nomi- 
nated by Great Britain and the other bj France, in accordance with 
a decree of the Khedive of the 10th of Norember, 1879. In the 
summer of 1882 an insnrrection took place, the object of which was 
the abolition of the foreign control in Egypt. Great Britain, how- 
ever^ intervened, and the authority of the Khedive was ultimately 
restored. Subsequently, in January, 1888, a decree was promulgated 
abolishing the joint control ; and in November, 1888, an English 
financial administrator was appointed. In October, 1885, a conven- 
tion was entered into between Great Britain and Turkey, in pursu- 
ance of which the affairs of Egypt were placed under the control of 
two Commissioners, nominated by these Powers. In May, 1887, a 
fi rther convention was arranged, but this was not ratified by the 
Porte, with the result that the British occupation has continued ever 
since under the Convention of 1885. In view of the continuance of 
the English occupation, the present international status of Egypt 
must be regarded as somewhat anomalous. In the case of Abd-tU- 
Measih v. Farra (L. E. 13 App. Ca. 431), Lord Watson, referring to 
the position of foreigners in Egypt, remarked that it was not British 
territory, but the possession of a foreign Power and subject to the 
sovereignty of the Porte; certain privileges, however, had been 
(ouceded by treaty to residents in Egypt, whether British or foreign, 
subject to their names being inscribed in the register kept for that 
purpose, and such persons enjoyed immunity from territorial rule 
and taxation ; they constituted a privileged society living under a 
foreign law, although on Egyptian soil {qq). 

With regard to '^ Semi-sovereign*' States in general, these are 
commonly defined as "States which are not free in their external 
relations, but which otherwise enjoy full internal independence." 
This definition is not altogether accurate, inasmuch as in some cases 
the internal independence is also affected. Strictly, however, it is 
the limitation on external freedom of action that International Law 
is alone concerned with. The limitations on external sovereignty 
may vary, but such States have usually no separate jus legationis^ 
being represented only by diplomatic agents or consuls, no power 
of contracting separate treaties, or of making peace and war, 
without the consent of the State on which they are dependent. 
It follows that such States are only mediately and in a subordi- 
nate degree the subjects of International Law. For many purposes 
they are treated as part of some larger State and as represented by 
it in the community of nations. Still for certain purposes and 
under certain limitations they are recognised as possessing a sepa- 
rate status or personality. Thus, whilst they possess no separate 

{qq) See p. 121, infra. 
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SUi legaHoniSj and whilst negotiations between them and foreign 
conntriea are nsuallj conducted through the representatives of the 
suzerain or protecting State, or at least submitted for its approval^ 
yet it is usual to accredit to them minor diplomatic agents, and to 
recognise them as separate international entities in questions of 
comity that affect the persons and property of their subjects in 
foreign conntrieBy or strangers in their territory (r). 

Although this may be taken as a fair description of the interna- 
tional status and position of typical semi-sovereign States, yet when 
we proceed to determine what States are of this character, we shall 
experience greater difficulty. Semi-sovereign States are sometimes 
said to comprise the following : (1) Protected States, (2) Tributary 
and Vassal States, (3) members of a system of Confederated States, 
and (4) States under the permanent guarantee of the Great Powers. 
But this classification is scarcely consistent with our statement of 
the conditions of a semi-sovereign State proper, inasmuch as some 
States fall within it, to which our statement of conditions would not 
apply. Having regard to the actual political arrangements that 
have subsisted and still subsist, it seems clear that there are many 
yarieties of State organisation and relation, and that it is impossible 
to reduce these under any one system, or to draw clearly any line of 
demarcation between them. The question of Sovereign or Semi- 
sovereign, in the sense described, is really a question of fact, which 
has to be determined in each particular case. Thus, it may well be, 
that one State may place itself under the protection of another, with- 
out forfeiting in any degree its international personality. If, in 
such case, the former should retain its separate jiia legaiionis^ its 
separate flag, and its power to make peace and war irrespectively of 
its protector, then it would still be entitled to be regarded as a full 
member of the community of nations, notwithstanding that its power 
of external action might in some respects be limited by the treaty 
or alliance. Even tiibutary or vassal States have occasionally been 
regarded as possessing a full international personality. Thus the 
Kingdom of Naples was until 1818 regarded as a Vassal of the Holy 
See, but this without in any degree affecting its international status. 
The United States of the Ionian Islands, which were placed under 
the protection of Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris, 1815, aie 
frequently cited as a perfect specimen of a Half-sovereign State. 
Their constitution was regulated by a Convention signed at Paris in 
1815, between Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and by a 
Constitutional Charter adopted by the native Legislative Assembly («). 
The international character of these States, whilst under the British 

(r) See Phillimore, I., p. 100. {») See PhiUimore, I., pp. 101 to 106. 
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Protectorate, came under consideration in the case of the lofiian 
Ships (Spink's Prize Gases, p. 193). In this case, it appeared 
that during the war between Great Britain and Russia an Ionian 
vessel had been seized by a British cruiser and brought in for 
adjudication, on the ground of trading with the enemy ; it was 
admitted that she was bound to a Russian port, but this port was 
not under blockade, nor did the cargo consist of contraband ; the 
question of liability, therefore, depended on whether Ionian subjects 
stood in the same position as British subjects in regard to a Power 
hostile to Great Britain. The learned judge of the Admiralty 
Court (Dr. Lushington) held that Ionian subjects did not owe any 
general allegiance to Great Britain, but merely a limited obedience 
arising from treaty, and hence they were not subject to the obliga- 
tions of British subjects ; if Great Britain had a right, under treaty, 
of declaring war between the Ionian Islands and Russia, she had not 
done so ; by the Law of Nations, Ionian subjects could not be 
regarded, in view of the mere relations that subsisted between them 
and Great Britain, as being in a state of war with Russia. Although 
the relation between the Ionian Islands and Great Britain has long 
since ceased^ the Islands having been ceded to Greece in 1868, this 
judgment is worthy of note, as throwing light on the status of 
such communities in International Law. The status of the Wallachian 
Principalities formerly, and that of the Principality of Bulgaria now, 
afford a further illustration of the conditions of semi-sovereignty. On 
the other hand, the position of Eastern Roumelia under the treaty of 
BerUn 1878, prior to its virtual incorporation with Bulgaria in 1885, 
was rather that of an autonomous province than of a semi-sovereign 
State. 

In the same category are sometimes classed members of a con- 
federated system of States. Here, under the terms of the Union, the 
individual States composing it, may have a separate /u^ Isf/aiumis, and 
even a right of making peace and war, subject to conditions imposed 
in the general interest of the union. The Germanic Confederation, 
as previously described, belonged to this type of State organiza- 
tion (Q. Even under the present constitution of the German Empire, 
some members of the Union enjoy the right of receiving foreign 
ministers, and of accrediting their own ministers to foreign courts. 
In respect to some of the Gennan States, the British Ambassador 
accredited to the German Empire, acts also as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the local State ; such is the case with Anhalt and 
Brunswick. To other members of the Union, Great Britain accredits 
a separate minister, as in the case of Bavaria ; or a charge d'affaires, 
as in the case of Baden. 

(0 Sec AVheaton, by Boyd, p. 68, and p. 7f mpra. 
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There are, besides, certain permanently neutral States, which are 
eometimeSy thongh it woald seem with doabtfal aocuracj, classed 
under the head of semi-soYereign States. These are States which 
have been neutralized by the public act of Europe or of the Great 
Powers. They enjoy the advantage of haying their immunity from 
attack guaranteed them by other Powers ; but they are, on the other 
handy subject to an obligation not to take part in any hostilities 
between other Powers, and they may not even during peace enter 
into engagements which might jeopardize their neutrality during 
war* Such has been the position of Switzerland since 1815, and of 
Belgium, under the treaty of 1889, superseding the original treaty 
of 1831 {u). But in all other rcspecto, such States enjoy the attri* 
butes of full sovereignty (x). 

The Treaty of Berlin of the 1 3th of July 1878, illustrates so well 
the yarious relations in which a dependent State may stand towards 
another State, that it may be worth while to refer briefly to some of 
the changes effected by it. By the provisions of this treaty, Eastern 
Soumelia was placed under the direct authority of the Porte, but 
was to have a Christian Governor-General ; this officer was to be 
nominated by the Porte, with the consent of the parties to the 
treaty, and to hold office for five years ; the province was also to 
enjoy administrative autonomy. Bulgaria was established as an 
autonomous tributary principality under the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
with a Christian government and a national militia ; the Prince was 
to be chosen by the population of the principality, and his election 
confirmed by the Porte with the assent of the parties to the treaty, 
no member of the reigning families of Europe being eligible ; 
difference of creed was to form no ground for civil or political 
disability ; e.xisting treaties between the Porte and foreign Powers 
were to remain in force, and the principality was to bear a portion of 
the public Turkish debt. Montenegro was recognized as an indepen- 
dent State ; new temtory was added to the principality, in return 
for which it was to bear a part of the public Turkish debt ; difference 
of creed was to form no ground of disability ; but the new State was 
not to have any ships or any flags of war. Servia was recognized as 
an independent State, subject to the condition that difference of 
religion was not to be punished, and freedom of worship was to be 
assured to all pei'sons ; in return for an accession of territory Servia 
also was burdened with a portion of the public Turkish debt. 
Soumania was declared independent, subject to the same conditions 

(u) For an accoant of these perma> Luxemburg, Cypnia, Bozuia and Her- 

nentiy neutralized States, 8ee Wheaton, zegorina, Tunis and Tripoli, and the 

by Boyd, pp. 551 — ^560. Republics of San Marino, and Andorra, 

(z) On the subject of the interna- see Phillimore, Part II. , ch. 2. 
tional position of Belgium, Greece, 
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as Servia, and an alteration was made in the territorial limits of the 
principality. 

Ronmania was declared a monarchy in 1881, and Servia in 1882 ; 
60 that these may now be said to have discarded their former 
character as '' semi-soyereign States." In 1885, a revolution took 
place in Eastern Ronmelia, and its union with Bulgaria was pro- 
claimed. As the result of a conference of the signatory Powers of 
the Berlin Treaty, held at Constantinople subsequently, an imperial 
firman was issued by the Sultan in 1886, confiding the Government 
of Eastern Boumelia (with the exception of certain districts) to the 
Prince of Bulgaria, and providing for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to modify the then existing constitution. The province has 
since for all purposes formed part of Bulgaiia (y). In 1887, on the 
abdication of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, Prince Ferdinand of 
Coburg was elected by the Robranje. The election was not, however, 
confirmed by the signatories of the Berlin Treaty. 



THE XTNITED STATES OF AMERICA v. MHAE. 

jTmp. 1869. 
[L. R. 8 £q. 69.] • 

Case.] During the American Civil War the Confederate 
Qovernment and their agents had consigned goods and re- 
mitted money to the defendant, who was apparently domiciled 
in England. The defendant having sold the goods and received 
the sale moneys, after the suppression of the rebellion a suit 
for an account was instituted against him by the United 
States Government in the English Courts. The defendant put 
in no answer, and simply left the plaintiffs to make out their 
title to relief. James, Y.C, asked if the plaintiffs were willing 
to have the account taken as it would be taken between the 
Confederate Qovernment on the one hand and the defendant 



(y) The revolution in Roamelia, and 
its union with Bulgaria, afford another 
illustration of the growing force of the 
doctrine of nationality, and strike 
another blow at tho theory that princes 
and diplomatists can parcel out nations 
at will. This event may aid statesmen 
in arriving at the conviction, long since 



entertained by others, that political 
arrangements, if they are to be perma- 
nent, must follow the natural lines of 
cleavage, or, in other words, must take 
count of those ties, whether of race, 
place, language, religion, or common 
past and traditions, which go to make 
up a nation. 
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on the other. The plaintiffs declined to accept the decree in 
any form which would recognize the authority of the belligerent 
States or involve any privity with their agent. 

Xadgment.] The Vice-chancellor, in giving judgment, stated 
that he would deal with the case as if the plainti£& had been 
the Govemineiit of India, and the defendant an agent of insur- 
rectionists there. What was at the outbreak of the rebellion 
the public property of the plaintiffs would still continue their 
property, and if at the end of the rebellion any such property 
capable of being identified could be traced to any person, the 
rightful owners would be entitled to apply for restitution. But 
moneys voluntarily contributed to the rebellion could not be 
recovered as moneys had and received to the use of the lawful 
Government. With regard to property taken by force from 
innocent persons the right of possession would still remain in 
them. The learned judge expressed an opinion that it was 
clear public universal law that any Qovemment c2e fox^ suc- 
ceeding another, succeeded to all the public property of the 
displaced Power. Any such public property would, on the 
success of the new or restored Power, i'pm facto vest in 
the latter; and it would have the right to call to account 
any agent, debtor or accountant to or of the persons who had 
exercised the authority of the Government But the right was 
a right of succession or of representation; it was not a 
right paramount, but was derived through the suppressed 
authority, and could only be enforced in the same way and to 
the same extent, and subject to the same correlative obligations 
and rights as if that authority were seeking to enforce it. 
Assuming this to be true, it was not open to the plainti£b to 
claim from the agent, and at the same time repudiate all 
privity with him and his former principals. The learned judge 
expressed himself satisfied that the plaintiffs' claim, as they 
had framed it, was based on their paramount title to what they 
alleged to be their own property, in respect of which they 
sought to treat the possession of the defendant as the posses- 
sion of the agent of public plunderers, and in this part of the 
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case the proceedings must wholly fail. There was no evidence 
that any moneys or goods of the plainti£fs (i.e., of the plaintiffs 
in their own right, as distinguished from their right as successors 
of the Government which had been suppressed,) had ever 
reached the hands of the defendant, or that there were in his 
hands on or after the suppression of the rebellion any public 
moneys or goods which had become vested in the plaintiffs. 
On these grounds the suit was dismissed with costs. 

27i^ JJniUi Statea of America v. M'Rae, L. R. 8 Eq. 69, 



Where a colony or province secedes or endeavours to secede from 
the State of which it has hitherto formed a part, various questions 
may arise for the consideration of other States and their tribunals. 
Omitting for the present the question of recognition of belliger- 
ency (a\ two other questions present themBelves : (1), assuming the 
revolt to be successful, when and with what consequences are other 
States bound or entitled to recognize the independence of the new 
State ? (2), assuming that the parent State re-establishes its antho* 
rity, how far does it succeed to the rights or responsibilities of the 
government overthrown ? 

With regard to the recognition of independence, Heffter suggests 
that this cannot be admitted until either the parent State itself 
recognizes the new order of things after having been indemnified, or, 
failing this, until the recoveiy of its ancient rights has become an 
impossibility {h). Other writers suggest as the ccjndition of recog- 
nition, that the new State must be dtfacio independent, that it must 
be capable of maintaining relations of peace and war, and lastly that 
the parent State must have relinquished active efforts to re-establish 
its authority. Thus, in his *< Letters on International Law/' 
Historicus says : *' As far as any practical rule can be deduced from 
historical examples, it seems to be this. When a sovereign State, 
flx>m exhaustion or any other cause, has virtually and substantially 
abandoned the struggle for supremacy, it has no right to complain 
if a foreign State treat the independence of its former subjects as do'^ 
facto established, nor can it prolong its sovereignty by a mere paper' 
assertion of right. When, on the other hand, the contest is not abso- 
lutely or permanently decided, a recognition of the inchoate indepen- 
dence of the insurgents by a foreign State, is a hostile act towards 

la) As to tho recognition of the see p. 134, infra, 
belligerency of a revolting province, (6) See Heffter, § 23. 
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the fioyereign State^ which the latter is entitled to resent as a hreach 
of nentrality and friendship " (c). 

Assiiming that the revolted province or State establishes its inde- 
pendence, it does not snoceed to any of the obh'gations of the parent 
State which are of a personal character, snch as treaties of alliance 
or sncoessiony bnt it does snoceed to snch obligations as possess a 
local character. Some illustration of these principles may bo found 
in the rales relating to the apportionment^ in snch cases, of State 
debts. If the debt was secured wholly on the local reyennes of the 
proYinoe that has sncceeded in establishing its independence, the 
whole liability ought to pass to the new State. If the debt was 
secured on special revenues partly derived from the seceding pro- 
vince, the latter becomes liable fro raid. For the general debts of 
the paren't State, on the other hand, the new State is not liable, 
except in Tirtue of some special arrangement. 

We hare now to consider the position where the parent State, 
instead of succumbing, succeeds in re-establishing its authority. 
Here the question is generally only one of succession to right, and 
not of saocession to liability (d). Debts and liabilities incurred by a 
rebel belligerent government have uniformly been repudiated. There 
are, however, certain rights, both proprietary and contractual, to 
which the parent State may lay claim. The principle deducible from 
the case of The United States v. M^Bae^ and similar cases is, that the 
parent State, in such case, succeeds to all proprietary and other rights 
which were previously inherent in any rival government 'Mn its 
character as government." This, however, is only a right of succes- 
sion, and is subject to any lawful claims which neutrals holding such 
property may have against it. Subject to this, a neutral agent can- 
not resist the claim of the new government on the ground of its want 
of privity in title with that bj which he was employed. In The 
King of the Two SicUiee v. Wilcox (1 Sim. N. S. 801), it appeared 
that fh)m March 1848 to April 1849, the government of Sicily had 
been usurped by certain Sicilian subjects, and tliat the usurping 
government while in power had, through its agents in this country, 
entered into contracts for the purchase of two steamships ; one of 
these had been delivered to the insurgents, but the other remained in 
this country ; on his restoration to power, the King of Sicily com- 
menced proceedings to recover the latter. The case came before the 
Court on the plaintiff's application for production of documents ; this 
was resisted by the defendants on two grounds — Ist, on the ground 
that the defendants held the documents as trustees for the persons by 

{c) Sm Sir W. Yernon Haruonrt's the fluccession to • right aometimes 

Letters on International Law, p. 9. inyolves an incidental obligation, aa in 

(<{) This statement, perhaps, needs to the case of U, 8. v. PrioUau. See p. is. 
be modified to this extent ; viz., that 

C.IX. ^ 
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wbom they were entmsted with the money ; and 2ndljr, on the 
ground that as to certain of the docnments, their production would 
subject the defendants to criminal proceedings in Sicily. The Vice- 
chancellor held that neither objection was tenable. He remarked 
that every gOTemment in its dealings with others necessarily partook 
in many respects of the character of a corporation ; it must of neces- 
sity be treated as a body having perpetual succession ; in the present 
case, those who, as constituting the govemment, had stood in the 
relation of cestuis que trust or of principals towards the defendants, 
ceased to fill that character when they ceased to be members of the 
iroTemment ; the executive government being then at an end, the 
defendants had either ceased to fill the character of trustees or agents 
at all, or they had become trustees or agents for the plaintiff as the 
person then in possession of the supreme authority ; he accordingly 
held that the plaintiff waa entitled to an order for production. 

On the other hand, in the case of The United States of America v. 
Priolmu (35 L. J. Ch. N. S. 7), it was held by Wood, V.-C, that 
the United States in claiming ceilain parcels of cotton of the value 
of 40,000/., which had been deposited with the defendant by the 
Oonfi^erate Government as security for a contract entered into 
between the parties, must take the cotton subject to the defendant's 
lien under the agreement. The learned judge laid down, that Prioleau 
being a naturalized British subject had a perfect right to deal with 
the de facto government ; the case could not be compared to that of a 
person taking the property of another with knowledge of the rights 
of that other, as suggested by counsel for the plaintiffs ; such a 
principle could not be applied to international cases of this descrip- 
tion, for if it could, there would be no possibility, during the 
existence of a government de facto, of any person dealing with such a 
government in any part of the world ; subjects of other countries 
who treated with the existing government were entitled to every 
right which the government de facto could give them ; the suc- 
ceeding government could not assert any right as against the 
contracts which had been entered into by the government de facto; 
they must succeed in every respect to the property as they found it, 
and subject to all the conditions and liabilities to which it was 
subject under the contract 

Again, in the Republic of Peru v. Dreyfus (L. R. 88 Ch. D. 348), 
it was held that where a revolutionary or de facto government of a 
country had been recognized by a foreign State (dd), a subject of such 
foreign State might safely contract with that de facte government ; 
and that if the previous government should be restored, then it was 
bound by International Law, if it claimed under such contract at all, 

{dd) Recognized, that is, as a belligerent or as a de facto government, not 
necessarily as an independent State. 
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to adopt it Bubject to the rights of the foreign contractor ; in other 
wordsy that tbe restored goyemment merely sacceeded to anch rights 
as the former de faefo govemment had nnder it. It was also sug- 
gested that, even in the case of a contract by a foreigner with a rebel 
State that had not been internationally recognized^ property acquired 
under sncli contract could not be recoTered fix^m the foreign con- 
tractor in derogation of the contract. In the case of the lUpuhUc of 
Peru V. Hie Peruvian Ouano Go. (L. R. 36 Ch. 489), a statement of 
claim, which sought relief on the ground that a compromise of certain 
disputes, which had been come to between the defendants and the 
preceding de facto goyemment, was not binding upon the plaintiffs 
(the succeeding goyemment), was stmck out, on the ground (Mer 
alia) that the transactions of the de facto goyemment which had 
been entered into by their duly authorized agents must be treated, 
by the tribnnals of this country at least, as yalid and effectually bind- 
ing upon their successors. 
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THE QUEEN v. KETN. 

Temp, 1876. 
[L. R. 2 Ezch. Div. OS.] 

Case.] The prisoner, Ferdinand Keyn, was indicted at the 
Central Criminal Court for the manslaughter of Jessie Dorcas 
Young. The deceased in February, 1876, was a passenger on 
hoard the British steamer " Strathclyde," on a yoyage from 
London to Bombay. When off Doyer the " Strathclyde " was 
run into by the " Fi*anconia/' a Oerman yessel under the 
command of the prisoner, a German subject The ''Strath- 
clyde " was sunk, and the deceased, together >yith seyeral 
others of the passengera and crew, was drowned. It was 
alleged and found that the collision was due to the negligence 
of the prisoner as captain of the " Franconia." The point at 
which the collision occurred was 1-^^ miles from Doyer pier- 
head and within 2| miles from Doyer beach. The " Fran- 
conia" haying put into an English port, Eeyn was indicted for 

manslaughter at the Central Criminal Court, and the facts 

€ 2 
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being sacli as amounted in English law to manslaughter, he 
was found guilty ; but the question whether the Court had 
jurisdiction to tiy the case was reserved for determination by 
the Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases Beserved. 

The l^ality of the conviction was contested on the ground 
that the accused was a foreigner commanding a foreign vessel 
on a voyage from one foreign port to another, that the o£Fence 
was committed on the high seas, and that the accused was 
consequently not amenable to the jurisdiction of the English 
Courts. It appeared that criminal jurisdiction at Common Law 
was originally distributed between two tribunals. The Courts 
of Oyer and Terminer took cognizance of o£Fences committed 
within the body of a county ; the Court of the Lord High 
Admiral of those committed on the sea. Each Court claimed 
concurrent jurisdiction over offences committed on rivers or 
arms of the sea within the body of a county. By 15 Rich. II. 
c. 3, the Admiral's jurisdiction was limited to cases of death or 
mayhem " done in great ships being and hovering in the main 
stream of great rivers, only beneath the bridges of the same 
rivers nigh unto the sea " ; this in addition, however, to his 
jurisdiction over '' a thing done upon the sea." By 28 Hen. 
YIII. c. 15, all treasons, felonies, robberies, murders, and 
confederacies, committed in or upon the sea, or in any haven, 
creek, river or place where the Admiral had jurisdiction, were 
to be tried in such shires and places as might be limited in 
the king's commission, this to be directed for the same in like 
form and condition as for offences committed on land. The 
result of this statute was to transfer jurisdiction in such cases 
to the commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, amongst whom 
was included the Judge of the Admiralty Court, and to make 
such offences triable by the ordinary process. By 89 (3eo. III. 
c. 37^ the provisions of 28 Hen. YIII. c. 15, were extended to 
all offences committed on the high seas out of the body of any 
county. Ultimately by 4 & 6 WiU. IV. c. 36, and by 7 & 8 
Vict. c. 2, this jurisdiction was vested in the Central Criminal 
Court, and the Judges of Assize. In this manner offences 
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originally within the Admiral's jarisdlction became triable by 
the ordinary law of the land and before the ordinary Courta 
This being so, the question in the present case was whether 
the jurisdiction originally vested in the Admiral, and now 
vested in the Central Criminal Court and the Judges of Assize, 
induded jurisdiction over an o£Fence committed by a foreigner 
on board a foreign vessel within three miles of the English shore. 
Summary of Judgments.] On the argument of this question be- 
fore the Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved, 
the majority of the Court (including Cockburn, C.J., Kelly, C.B., 
Bramwell, L.J., Lush and Field, JJ., Sir R. Fhillimore and 
Pollock, £.), were of opinion that prior to 28 Hen. YIIL c. 15, 
the Admiral had no jurisdiction to try offences by foreigners 
on board foreign ships, whether within or without the limit of 
three miles from the shore of England, and that 28 Hen. YIII. 
c. 15, and subsequent statutes only transferred to other Courts 
such jurisdiction as had formerly been vested in the Admiral. 
Kelly, C.B., and Sir R Fhillimore came to the same conclu* 
sion also on the ground that at International Law the power of 
a nation over the sea within three miles of its coast existed 
only for certain limited purposes, namely, for the defence and 
security of the adjacent territory, and that Parliament could 
not consistently with those principles have intended to apply 
English criminal law within those limits. 

The judgment of the majority was dissented from by Lord 
Coleridge, C.J., Brett and Amphlett, L.JJ., and Qrove, Den* 
man and Lindley, JJ., on the ground that the sea within three 
miles of the coast constituted part of the territory of England, 
that the English criminal law extended over those limits, and 
that the Admiral formerly had jurisdiction to try offences there 
committed, although on foreign ships. Coleridge, C.J., and 
Denman, J., also upheld the jurisdiction of the Court on the 
further ground that the prisoner's ship having run into a British 
ship and sunk it and so caused the deceased's death, the 
offence must be deemed to have been committed on board a 
British ship. 
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Judgment of CocUnm, L.CJ.] Id his judgmeDt the Lord 
Chief Justice laid down as a general rule that a subject of one 
country could not be made amenable to the criminal law of 
another country except for acts done within the limits of its 
territory or on boaixi one of its vessels. If the legislature of 
a pai*ticular countiy thought fit by express enactment to 
render foreigners subject to its laws with reference to acts 
committed beyond its territory, it would be incumbent upon 
the Courts of such country to give effect to such enactment, 
leaving it to the State to settle the question of International 
Law with the Governments of other nations. But in default 
of such specific enactment the accused could not be made 
amenable to English law unless he was either within the 
limits of British territory or on board a British vessel. 

As to whether there was any such express rule of English 
law, it appeared that at Common Law every offence was 
triable only in the county in which it was committed, the 
jurors having to be summoned from that county. Bays, 
gulfs, or estuaries were held to be within the body of the 
adjacent county; but along the rest of the coast Common 
Law jurisdiction only extended to low-water mark. Offences 
outside these limits were left to the Admiral, as exercising the 
authority of the Sovereign on the high seas; except that 
in respect of mui*der and mayhem committed in ships at 
the mouths of great rivers a concurrent jurisdiction was given 
by Statute. By subsequent statutes all criminal jurisdiction 
formerly belonging to the Court of the Admiral was trans- 
ferred to Courts of Common Law, but these statutes gave the 
Courts no greater jurisdiction than the Admiitdty originally 
possessed. After referring to the authorities the Lord Chief 
Justice held that the Admiral's jurisdiction was never exercised 
(except in case of piracy) over offences committed on other than 
British ships. 

If, therefore, the accused was to be held amenable to English 
law, it must be either on the ground that the offence, having 
been committed within the three-mile limit, must be considered 
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to have been committed within the limits of British territory, 
over which the State had civil and criminal jurisdiction; or on 
the ground that it must be deemed to have been committed on 
board a British vessel by reason of the death of the deceased 
having taken place there. 

With respect to the three-mile limit, the learned Lord Chief 
Justice said the doctrine in question amounted to this, that a 
belt of the sea to a distance of three miles from the coast, 
though so far a portion of the high seas as to be within the 
jurisdiction of the Admiral, was yet part of the temtory of the 
realm so far as to make a foreigner within such belt, though on 
a foreign ship, subject to English law. Originally indeed 
sovereignty was claimed by the English Crown over the nanrow 
seas, and a concurrent jurisdiction even beyond this. But such 
extravagant pretensions on the part of England and other 
nations had long since ceased, and in no way supported the 
doctrine of jurisdiction within the three-mile zone, since if it 
existed at all it would apply to the whole of the surrounding 
seas. 

The Lord Chief Justice then went on to trace the origin and 
growth of the doctrine of the three-mile limit. After careful 
examination of the writings of the English, American and 
Continental publicists (e), he came to the conclusion that the 
suggestion of Bynkershoek that the sea surrounding the coast 
to the extent of cannon range should be regarded as belonging 
to the State, had been almost universally adopted by the 
subsequent writers on International Law ; but he added that 
great di£Ference of opinion existed as to the exact distance, 
and as to the still more essential question of the nature and 
degree of sovereignty. As to distance, the majority adopted 
the three-mile zone, others more consistently applied the 
principle on which the doctrine really rested, viz., the range of 
cannon shot. On the question of the nature of the sovereignty 
still greater divergence of opinion existed, some writers con- 

{$) TlieM should if possible be referred to, pp. 176 to 191 of the report 
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tending for absolute domiDion and a right of excluding foreign 
vessels even from passage ; others contending for dominion, 
but subject to a^tM in re aliema on the part of other nations to 
pass and repass ; whilst others denied that there was any right 
of property, but conceded a more or less extensive jurisdiction. 
Even as to this jurisdiction, views differed ; some limiting it to 
purposes of safety and police, others extending it to the enforce* 
ment of revenue and fishery laws, others distinguishing between 
a passing ship and a commorant ship in the matter of jurisdic- 
tion. None of these writers, however, went to the length of 
asserting the liability of a foreigner in a foreign ship to the 
criminal law of the local State. The effect of the general con- 
sensus as to some part of the sea being subject to jurisdiction for 
some purposes, was entirely negatived by the complete divergence 
of opinion as to the practical application of the principle. 

As to the contention that the sea to the extent of 
three miles from the coast formed part of the realm of 
England, the learned Lord Chief Justice, after reviewing the 
authorities, held that the littoral sea beyond low-water mark 
did not originally form part of the territory of the realm. 
The statements of ancient authorities on this subject were 
manifestly based on the doctrine that the narrow seas were 
part of the realm of England, a doctrine which was long since 
exploded. This doctrine could not now be evoked for the 
purpose of applying it within a more limited sphere. If it 
failed at all, the whole doctrine faUed. 

. If, as it appeared to him, the littoral sea beyond low-water 
mark did not originally form part of the territory of the realm, 
how and when did it become so ? If it had become so in fact, 
this result must be ascribed to the writers on International 
Law. But even if these had been entirely unanimous on the 
subject, they could not make law apart from the assent of 
civilized nations. In addition to this, even if assent on the 
part of other nations was clearly proved, yet it was doubtful if 
such principles, amounting in fact to a new law, could be applied 
by a municipal court here, in default of an Act of Parliament. 
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The question beiog then not one of theoretical opinion but 
of fact, what evidence^ either in the shape of treaties or usage, 
was there of siich a principle ? As regards treaties, the rule 
that the sea surrounding the coast was to be treated as 
adjacent territory in such a way as to give the State dominion, 
together with criminal and dvil jurisdiction^ over passing 
yessels of other nations, had never been made the subject 
matter of any treaty, or even the subject of diplomatic 
discussion. It had been entirely the creation of writers 
on International Law. The treaties referred to on the sub- 
ject related to two matters only, namely the observance 
of the rights and obligations of neutrality, and the exclusive 
right of fishery. The distance of three miles had been 
adopted in those treaties not as matter of existing right, 
but as matter of mutual concession and convention* As to 
usages, the only usages found to exist were connected with 
navigation, revenue, fishery, or neutrality laws. There appeared 
to be no usage waiTanting the application of the general law 
to foreigners on the littoral sea. It was the first time that a 
Ciourt of Justice had been called upon to apply the criminal 
law of the country to such a case as the present. It was 
quite possible, in view of the opinions of writers on public law, 
that if a nation chose by municipal law to subject foreigners 
within these limits to its jurisdiction, this would be acquiesced 
in by other nations ; the principle would then be attributable 
to such acquiescence. If such a nile were adopted it would, 
without doubt, be binding on the municipal tribunals ; but the 
power of Parliament to legislate could not be treated as 
making up for the want of actual legislation giving the Courts 
authority to apply such a rule of criminal law in such a 
case. 

The learned Lord Chief Justice then proceeded to con- 
sider the statutes relating to the sea by which foreigners 
might be affected. Of these some had no reference to 
the three-mile zone, others had such reference. Dealing 
with Statutory enactments relating to foreigners within 
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the three-mile zone, he found that these were confined 
to violation of neutral duties or breaches of the revenue or 
fishery laws, and that, apart from these, there had been no 
assertion of legislative authority in the general application of 
the penal law to foreigners within the three-mile zone. It 
further appeared that when asserting its power to legislate with 
reference to foreigners within the three-mile zone, Parlia- 
ment had deemed it necessary to express such intention in 
specific terms. This surely was an indication that a Court of 
Justice could not apply such a rule without the authority of 
specific legislation. After reviewing the decisions which had 
been quoted in connection with the subject, he remarked that 
most of these seemed to have arisen on the construction of 
Acts of Parliament, but in none was the question raised, how 
far could local law, without an Act of Parliament, be made 
applicable to foreigners within the three-mile zone. 

Taken together, decisions and dicta showed that the views 
and opinions of the foreign jurists as to a territorial sea had 
been received with favour by eminent judicial authorities of 
this country, and that the doctrine respecting it had been 
admitted in the construction of statutory enactments ; but none 
of them established or even suggested that independently of 
statute the criminal law of England was applicable to the 
foreigner navigating any part of its shores. Having regard to 
all these facts, viz. : — that all pretensions to sovereignty in the 
narrow seas had been long since abandoned — that the state- 
ments made by the jurists were uncertain and indefinite both as 
to the extent of space and the nature of the sovereignty claimed 
over the littoral sea — ^that such penal jurisdiction had never 
been conceded by other nations or acquiesced in except for 
violation of neutrality or breach of revenue or fishery laws — 
that neither in its legislation as to shipping nor as to ci'imiual 
jurisdiction had Parliament thought fit to assume sovereignty 
within the three-mile zone in respect to foreigners — ^that 
wherever a foreigner had been rendered amenable to English 
law this had been done by express and specific legiBlation--*in 
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view of these facts and of the total •absence of all precedent in 
favoor of the contention, the learned Lord Chief Justice laid 
down that the Court would not be justified in holding the 
offence to be punishable by the law of England, especially as 
in so holding it must declare the whole body of the penal law 
to he applicable to foreigners passing our shores in foreign 
vessels on their way to foreign porta 

Another contention urged on behalf of the Crown was, that, 
the death having taken place on board a British ship, the 
offence must be deemed to have been committed within the 
jurisdiction of the British Courts. As to this the learned 
Lord Chief Justice expressed an opinion that, if the defendant 
had purposely run into the " Strathclyde," it might have been 
held that the killing of the deceased took place where the 
death occurred, and consequently that the act had been com« 
mitted on board a British ship ; but he added that where death 
arose from the running down of another ship through negli- 
gence, and where consequently the negligence might be said 
to be confined to the improper navigation of the ship occa* 
sioning the mischief, he did not see how the party guilty of 
such n^ligence could be said to be either actually or construe* 
lively in the ship on which the death took place. 

He was, therefore, of opinion that there was no jurisdiction 
to try the defendant, and that the conviction was illegal and 
should be quashed (/). 

The Queen v. Keyn, L. R. 2 Exch. Div. 63, 



Extracts from the judgment of Cockburn, G.J., have been given at 
some lengthy not only as containing a clear exposition of some impor« 
tant principles of International Law, but also as illustrating very 
forcibly the attitude taken up by the English Courts towards prin- 
ciples laid down by the text writers, but not supported by treaty, 
statute, or decided cases. 

The jurisdiction exercised by a State is either territorial or per- 

(/) The jndgment of lindlej, J., should be referred to for an ezpoeitiou 
of the oontraiy view. 
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sonal. With the latter we are not at present concerned. So far as 
State jorisdiction is territorial^ it extends oyer all things and persons 
(not haying the privilege of exterritoriality) found within the State 
territory. This, for the purposes of International Law, comprises 
the whole area of land and water within its boundaries ; these being 
ascertained by prescription, occupation, treaty, and accretion. It 
also includes narrow straits and bays, islets adjoining the coast, and 
has been generally accepted as including the marginal or littoral 
sea within three miles from low water-mark. 

In the General Screw Collier Go. v. Schurmans (29 L. J. Ch. 877), 
an English yessel that had run down a foreign yesiBel within three 
miles of the English coast, was held to be entitled to the benefit of 
the limitation of liability prescribed by the English Merchant Ship* 
ping Act, on the ground that the British jurisdiction for this purpose 
must be held to extend to three miles from the coast. But in 220^. y. 
Ket^, it was held by the majority of the Court that this jurisdiction 
did not extend to the enforcement of the criminal law of England as 
against foreigners passing our shores in foreign yessels on their way 
to foreign ports. This defect has now within certain limits been 
remedied, so far as our municipal law is concerned, by the Terri- 
torial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 41 & 42 Vict. c. 78. By this Act it 
is enacted that an offence committed by any person within territorial 
waters shall be an offence within the Admiral's jurisdiction, although 
committed on a foreign ship. But proceedings under the Act against 
a foreigner, other than preliminary proceedings before a justice of the 
peace, are not to be instituted in the United Kingdom, except with 
the consent of a Secretary of State, and on his certificate that the 
institution of proceedings is expedient ; or in the colonies except with 
the consent of the Governor, and on a similar certificate. The Act 
is not to affect jurisdiction by the Law of Nations, or any jurisdiction 
conferred by statute or existing in relation to foreign ships or per- 
sons on board them, nor is it to affect the trial of piracy. The term 
^'territorial waters*' is defined as such part of the sea adjacent 
to the United Kingdom or other part of the British dominions, as is 
deemed by International Law within the territorial jurisdiction ; and 
for the purposes of the Act, any part of the open sea within one 
league from the coast, measured from low-mater mark. 

Whatever doubts may exist with regard to the exercise of a 
criminal jurisdiction within these limits ( jf ), there can be no doubt 
that the usage of nations clearly warrants the exercise of such juris- 
diction as may be necessary for the purposes of defence and security, 
and this extends to the enforcement of local revenue laws and rules 

(jf) This subject is treated of Airther cised over private veaselB, see p. 72, 

in connection with the jurisdiction ezer- ififra. 
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of nangatioD. Both Great Britain and the United States of 
America,, howeyer, appear to haye exceeded this limit in prohibiting 
transhipment of foreign goods within fonr leagues from the coast (^). 
B7 the Gnatomfl Law Consolidation Act, 1876 {gg\ s. 58, if bulk is 
broken, or the atorage of any goods altered within fonr leagues of the 
ocMist, so as to facilitate the unloading of the cargo before the report 
of the ahip^ the master is rendered liable to a penalty of 100/. 



THE DIBEOT UNITED STATES CABLE 00., LIMITED 
V. THE ANGLO AMEEIOAN TELEGRAPH 00.» 
UMITED. 

Temp. 1877. 
[L. B. 2 App. Cm. 894.] 

Case.] This was an appeal from an order of the Supreme 
Court of Newfoundland, whereby the Direct Co. (the appellants) 
were put under an injunction prohibiting them from infringing 
certain exclusive rights granted to the Anglo-American Co. (the 
respondents^ or their predecessors in title under an Act of 
the Newfoundland Legislature. It appeared that the appellants 
had brought and laid a telegraph cable to a buoy, lying within 
Conception Bay on the east coast of Newfoundland. The buoy 
was laid more than 3 miles from the shore of the Bay, but at 
the same time more than 30 miles within the Bay. The Bay 
is well marked, the distance between the two promontories at 
its entrance being rather more than 20 miles; the distance 
between its head and these promontories being respectively 
40 and 50 miles; and its average width being about 15 miles. 
In laying the cable care had been taken not to come, at any 
point, within 3 miles of the shore, and so no question arose similar 
to that in the case of the FVaruxmia, as to State jurisdiction 
over the ocean within the 3 mile limit. The question in the 
case was as to the territorial dominion over a bay of the con- 
figurations and dimensions above described. If^ according to 
the true construction of the local Act it was the intention of 
the Newfoundland Legislature to prohibit the use of '' any part 

(g) Fhmimoro It, p. 276. (W) See 89 A 40 Tiot c. 86. 
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of its territory *' by any other pei'sons tban the respondents for 
the purposes of telegraphic communication, and if the New- 
foundland Legislature had been duly invested with such rights 
of legislation by the Imperial Parliament, then the respondents 
were entitled to a continuance of the injunction, subject only to 
the Bay being part of such territory. 

Judgment] The judgment of the Privy Council was delivered 
by Lord Blackburn. It was held that on the true construction 
of the Act in question, it was the intention of the Newfound- 
land Legislature to prohibit the use of " any part of the terri- 
tory" by any other persons than the respondents for the 
purposes of telegraphic communication, whether within the 
island or as a means of transit between places outside its 
territory. It was further held that by 35 & 36 Vict. c. 46, the 
Imperial Parliament had conferred upon the Legislature of 
Newfoundland, the right to legislate with regard to it. The 
only question, therefore, that remained was whether the Bay 
could be regarded as part of the local territory. 

The English common law authority on this subject was 
slender and vague. Lord Coke and Lord Hale had both 
recognised the principle that branches of the sea " might " be 
regarded as within the body of the adjoining county, " where 
a man may reasonably disceme " between shores. But this test 
was very indefinite ; nor had the doctrine been applied to 
any particular place. In one case, however, Reg, v. Cunning' 
ham (Bell, Cr. c. 86), it had become necessary to determine 
whether a particular spot in the British Channel, on which three 
foreigners on board a foreign ship had committed a crime, was 
within the county of Glamorgan, the indictment having charged 
the offence as having been committed within that county. In 
that case the Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases 
Beserved, after full discussion, had proceeded on the principle 
that the whole of that inland sea between the counties of 
Glamorgan and Somerset, was to be considered as within the 
counties by the shores of which its several parts were respec- 
tively bounded. The case also showed that usage, and the 
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manner in which a branch of the sea bad been treated in prac- 
tice, were material in determining whether it was to be regarded 
tis part of the adjoining territory or not. 

Passing from the CJommon Law to the Law of Nations, Lord 

Blackburn observed that there was a universal agreement that 

harbours, estuaries, and land-locked bays belonged to the 

territory of the nation possessing the shores around them ; but 

no agreement had been come to as to what constituted a " bay " 

for this purpose. Some writers suggested defensibility from the 

shore as the best ; some suggested a width of one cannon shot 

from shore to shore, or. three miles; some a cannon shot from 

each shore, or six miles ; some an arbitrary distance of 10 

miles. All these tests would exclude Conception Bay from the 

territory of Newfoundland ; but equally would they have 

excluded from the territory of Qreat Britain that part of the 

Bristol Channel which in Reg. v. Cunningham was heldjby an 

English Court to be part of the county of Glamorgan. The 

text- writers did not, therefore, appear to agree ; and the general 

question as to what configuration was necessary in order to 

constitute a bay a part of the adjoining territory did not appear 

ever to have been the subject of any judicial determination. 

In the present case, however, it was not necessary to lay 
down any general rule, inasmuch as, in point of fact, it appeared 
that the British Qovemment had, in point of fact, long exercised 
dominion over this bay, and that the British claim had been 
acquiesced in by other nations, so as to show that the Bay had 
for a long time been exclusively occupied by Great Britain, 
After referring to illustrations of this exercise of dominion and 
acquiescence, it was held that in the view of a British tribunal 
this was conclusive to show that the Bay had become by pre- 
scription part of the exclusive territory of Great Britain. It 
was therefore recommended that the appeal should be dis- 
missed. 

The Direct United States Gable Co,, Limited v. Tfie 
AnglO'Ameri4ian Telegraph Co., Limited, L. B. 
2 App. Ca 394. 
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It will be observed that the Privy Gonncil in this case refused to 
decide the general question, as to what constitutes a bay or branch 
of the sea part of the territory of the State adjoining. The case 
does decide, however, that prescription and usage will be material in 
determining this, and this is probably not merely a statement of 
municipal rule, but also in accordance with the usage of nations. 

Looking at the practice of nations, it would seem bays and gulfs, 
even of considerable size, are, when they run into territory of a 
single State, very commonly treated as part of the territorial waters 
of that State, presumably on the same grounds of user and acqui- 
escence as guided the Prify Ck)uncil in ^e leading case. Thus the 
United States of America would probably regard Chesapeake Bay 
and Delaware Bay as subject to their jurisdiction {h) ; whilst 
Holland claims jurisdiction over the Zuyder Zee. 

So far as the exercise of exclnsiye rights of fishery go, this juris* 
diction is sometimes limited by treaty to gulfs and bays, which do 
not exceed ten miles at their opening, measured by a straight line 
drawn from headland to headland. But in default of treaty this 
limit commonly is not observed. Thus France claims the whole of 
the oyster beds of the Bay of Gancale, the mouth of which is seventeen 
miles in width, and all rights of fishery are strictly reserved as against 
foreign fishermen (t). 

Straits are also, in strictness, subject to the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the State to which the land on either side belongs, but owing 
to the greater necessity for their use on the part of other nations, 
and especially where they constitute a maritime highway, this juris- 
diction is generally recognized as subject to a right of innocent 
passage on the part of ships belonging to other nations. This has 
perhaps no ground in principle, although it has in convenience. Most 
of the important straits, moreover, as to which any dispute would be 
likely to occur, have now been opened up by treaty (J), 

(h) Bee the caee of the Qttnge, p. U) See HaU, pp. 153 to 167. and 

281, iirfra. Wheaton, by Lawrence, p. 828. 

(t) See HaU, p. 154, in notis. 
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KBX ▼. MAKOEL ANTONIO DB MATT08. 

Temp, 1884. 
[7 a k P. 4M.1 

Gate.] The acctued, who was a Spanish subject, had whilst 
in England, signed articles to serve on an English ship. On the 
ship's arriving at Zanzibar, the master resigned his position and, 
apparently with the consent of the new master, employed the 
accused to act as interpreter for him on shore, in the business 
in which he had engaged. On the return of the ship to 
Zanzibar, after several short intermediate voyages, a quarrel 
arose on shore between a member of the crew and the accused, 
in which the former was so injured by the latter, that he died 
after regaining the ship. The accused was then brought to 
England, indicted for the murder, and tried under a special 
commission issued under 9 Qeo. lY. c. 31, & 7. This statute 
had enacted that any ** British subject " might be indicted and 
tried in England for murder or manslaughter, or being accessory 
before the fact to murder, or after the fact to murder or man- 
slaughter, committed on land out of the United Kingdom, whether 
within British dominions or without. It was contended at the 
trial, that, although the prisoner was not in the ordinaiy sense 
a subject, yet as he had signed aiticles on board a British ship, 
which had not then expired, and had so become entitled to the 
benefits of certain Acts of Parliament, he was in fact a British 
subject. 

Judgment] Yaughan, J., after observing that there were 
other ways in which a man might be constituted a British 
subject than by the mere fact of birth, as, for instance, by 
owing allegiance in return for protection given him, pointed 
out that though the accused had been under British protection 
for a time, yet he had abandoned this and had been living 
on shore for several months. Bosanquet, J., also doubted 
whether, under the circumstances, the offence could be said to 
have been committed on land out of the United Kingdom as 
CIL, ^ 
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required by the Statute. In the result both the learned judges 
stated it to be their opinion that there could not be a con- 
viction. 

Rex V. De Matios, 7 C. & ?• 468. 



This case is cited as lUnstrative of the personal jurisdiction, which 
is sometimes claimed by States over their subjects and persons in 
allegiance to them. 

As has been already pointed out, the jurisdiction exercised by a 
State is either territorial or personal. Its territorial jurisdiction 
extends over all persons and things within its territory and within 
what is reckoned as its temtory, saying only those that enjoy the 
privilege of exterritoriality (k). With territorial jurisdiction, also, 
we may class the analogous jurisdiction which a State exercises over 
its public vessels everywhere, and over its private vessels on the high 
seas, the limits of which will be treated of later (/). Personal juris- 
diction, on the other hand, is independent of place, and rests on 
the national character of the persons over whom it is exercised. 

Some States, such as Russia, Norway, Portugal, and Germany, claim 
a criminal jurisdiction over all offences committed by their subjects 
anywhere, even whilst in foreign countries, whether such offences are 
committed against the State itself, its subjects, or foreigners (m). 
In France, it has been laid down that French criminal law is for 
Frenchmen a personal statute, which binds them in foreign countries, 
and consequently that when a Frenchman has committed a crime in 
a foreign country, he can be prosecuted for it when he returns to 
France. Even if he commits a '^ cUUt " whilst abroad, he can be 
proceeded against on his return, subject to the act in question 
having been also a punishable offence under the foreign law. But in 
practice it seems that the French courts will not generally punish 
crimes committed by Frenchmen against foreigners on foreign soil, 
or even crimes committed by Frenchmen against Frenchmen except 
on the complaint of the injured party ; but they will punish offences 
committed by anyone against the French Government or against the 
safety of France, including the counterfeiting of its seals, coins, and 
paper money (;?). Italy punislies high crimes of its subjects com> 
mitted abroad, but treats lesser offences by the rule of reciprocity. 

According to the doctrine of Great Britain and the United 
States, criminal jurisdiction is strictly territorial. By the Common 

{k) See p. 28, mjira. (m) See Forsyth, p. 233. 

(/) See pp. 56 and 72, ii\fra, (») See Wheaton by Dona, 8. 120. 
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LaWy a British courfc of justice has strictly no jarisdiction to try 
a crime committed abroad, whether by a British subject or a 
foreigner (o). To this rule, however, many exceptions have now 
been set up. (1.) Even by the Common Law, there is jurisdiction 
to punish piracy by the Law of Nations, committed on the open 
sea by any person whatever, whether a British subject or not (/?) ; 
(2.) The criminal law of England, moreover, extends to high treason 
and misprision of treason committed outside British territory by any 
British subject, although this is perhaps no real exception, inas- 
much as the seat of the offence is locally British {q) ; (3.) It also 
extends to the offences of murder and manslaughter, and being 
aooessoiy thereto, when any such offence is committed by a British 
subject on land out of the United Kingdom, whether within the 
British dominions or not, and whether the person killed be a British 
subject or not (r) ; (4.) It also extends to all crimes, misdemeanours, 
and offences committed in India by any European subject of the 
Grown, whether against other European subjects or the natives of 
India («) ; (5.) It also extends to every crime, misdemeanour, or 
offence committed by any person employed by or in the service of 
the Grown, in any civil or military station, office, or capacity, out of 
Oreat Britain, in the exercise or under colour of such station, office, 
or capacity (/) ; (6.) It also extends to cases of oppression or crimes 
committed by colonial governors and persons employed in like 
capacity, within the dominions of the Grown beyond the seas (u) ; 
(7.) Also to the offence of inciting British troops to mutiny, 
wherever such troops may bo serving (a;) ; (8.) Also to offences 
within the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870, s. 4, wherever committed, 
and to offences within other sections of the Act, if committed within 
any part of the British dominions, or adjacent territorial waters (y) ; 
(9.) Also to offences under the Slave Trading Act of 1824, s. 10, if 
committed by subjects of the Grown, or by any person resident 
within British dominions (2;) ; (10.) Finally it also extends to the 
offence of bigamy committed by British subjects anywhere (a). 

The question of personal jurisdiction in civil cases scarcely belongs 
to our subject— but it is perhaps worth while to point out that under 
the English law, until the passing of the Gommon Law Procedure 
Act> 1852, no provision was made for the service of any writ or 
process outside the jurisdiction. The cases in which this is now 



(0) See Forsytb, p. 233. 
\p) See p. 129, infra, 
{q) See 85 Hen. VIII. & 2. 
(r) Sec 24 & 25 Vict. c. 109, 8. 9. 
it) See 18 Geo. III. c. 63, s. 89. 
it) See 42 Geo. III. e. 85, b. 1. 
iu) See 11 & 12 Will. III. c. 12. 
(x) See 37 Geo. III. c. 70, 



(y) See 33 k 84 Yict. c. 90 and 
p. 256, infra, 

(z) See 5 Geo. lY. c 113 ; see ako 
8. 9 of the Act, and p. 125, tiffira, 

(a) See 24 & 25 Yict c. 100, s. 57, 
and see generaUy Stephen's Digest of 
Criminal Procedure, pp. 8, 4, and 5. 

D 2 
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allowed are eet forth in Order XI., Bnle 1, of fche roles framed 
under the Judicature Acts, 1878 and 1875 (oa), but though the process 
in snch cases is extra-territorial, yet the jurisdiction, in each of the 
cases specified, is founded on some legal fact or act within the 
jurisdiction. 

It should be observed that, just as exterritoriality, on the one 
hand, limits the exercise of the territorial jurisdiction of a State 
within its own territory, so on the other, it has the effect of extend- 
ing its jurisdiction extra-territorially in regard to certain persons 
and property of the State outside its limits. Thus the extra- 
territoriality clauses in treaties made between Great Britain and 
certain Eastern countries, such as Turkey, China, and Japan, hare 
the effect of extending the application of British law to British 
subjects beyond the limits of British territory (&), This is a partial 
reyiyal of the system of personal laws that obtained in Europe after 
the break-up of the Roman Empire (c). 



EXTRADITION. 
IN BE OASTIONI. 

Tm.p. 1890. 
[L. K. 1891, 1 Q. B. D. 149.] 

Case.] Angelo Castioni, a Swiss subject, had been arrested 
in England at the requisition of the Swiss Qoyemment, on a 
charge of murder* Castioni having been committed to prison 
by the English magistrate, with a view to his extradition, the 
present application was made for an order calb'ng on the 
magistrate, the solicitor to the Treasury, and the consul-general 
of Switzerland to show cause why a writ of Habeas Corpus 
should not issue to bring up the body of Castioni with a view 
to his discharge from custody. The facts were shortly as 
follows: — ^In September, 1890, a political disturbance took 
place in the Canton of Ticino in Switzerland, in consequence of 

(oa) 86 k, 87 Yiot c. 66 tnd 88 & 89 and see also p. 120, infra, as to system of 
Yict. c. 77. consular jurisdiction in these countries. 

(6) See tha Foreign Jurisdiction Acts, (c) See Holland, p. 850. 
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the administrative abuaes alleged to exist there, and the refhsal 

of the Government to submit a revision of the constitution of 

the Canton, with a view to the remedyiug of these abuses, to the 

popular vote. A number of the citizens of Bellinzona, amongst 

whom was the prisoner, thereupon seized the arsenal of the 

town, and having in this way provided themselves with arms, 

they overthrew the police and putting some of their prisoners 

m their van, marched to the municipal palace, demanding 

admittance. This haviug been refused by certain members of 

the Government, the crowd brake into the buildiug, and in the 

scuffle that ensued a municipal councillor called Rossi was shot 

at and killed, the prisoner being identified as the person who 

fired the shot. It did not appear that the prisoner had any 

previous knowledge of Bossi, or that the act was in any way 

one of private malice, but at the same time, the killing of 

Bossi was not necessary to the success of the insurrection. A 

provisional government was formed by the insurgents, but this 

was soon after suppressed by the Federal troops. The main 

issue in the case was whether the offence was one of a political 

character, for the commission of which the prisoner would not be 

liable to extradition, under the provisions of the Extradition 

Act, 1870 {d). 

Judgment.] The Divisional Court, comprising three judges, 
held unanimously that crimes, otherwise extraditable, became 
political offences "when incidental to aud forming part of 
political disturbances." Proceeding to apply this principle to 
the evidence in the case, the Court expressed the opinion that, 
although the killing of Bossi might have been a cruel and 
wanton act, and one ud necessary to the purposes of the 
insurgents, yet, as the prisoner had no private spite against 
Bossi, whom he did not even know, and as the act appeared to 
have been done in furtherance of the rising, the habeas corpus 
ought to go, and prisoner ought to be set at liberty. At the 
same time Hawkins, J., observed, that he entirely dissented 

(d) Section 8, 1, of the Act provides which hii snnender is demanded is one 
that " s fugitive criminal shall not he of a political character." 
surrendered if ths offence in respect of 
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from the proposition, that any act done in the course of a 
political rising was necessarily of a political character. Not- 
withstanding that a man might join in a purely political 
rising, yet if he deliberately, and as a matter of private revenge, 
and for the purpose of doing injury to another, shot an 
unoffending man, no one could question that he would be guilty 
of the crime of murder; in such a case the offence so com- 
mitted could not be said to have any relation at all to a 
political crime. 

In re Castioni, L. R. 1891, 1 Q. B. D. 149. 



Some offences, such as treason, political conspiracy, and sediuous 
libel, are manifestly of a political character. Bat, in this case, the 
English courts had to determine under what circumstances an 
offence otherwise extraditable, such as murder, became a political 
offence, and consequently exempt from extradition. For this purpose 
it was held that it must form part of or be incidental to a political 
disturbance ; that it must be done in the belief that it promoted the 
political end in view ; that the act must not be one of private malice 
merely, done under the guise of or in the course of political action ; 
but that, subject to this, it would not be essential to show that the 
act was necessary, or that it was in fact calculated to promote the 
objects of the rising ; that on the contrary, the act might have been 
wanton and unnecessary, and yet if prompted by a genuine political 
motive, and incidental to a political rising, it would fall within the 
exception of political offences. The definition followed by the Court, 
is that suggested by Sir J. F. Stephen in his History of Uie Criminal 
Law (dd). 

To turn now to the question of Extradition in general, it is clear 
that crimes committed iu foreign States by foreign subjects, are 
not within the criminal jurisdictioD, even of those States that 
adopt the broadest views of their powers in this respect The only 
question in such cases as these, therefore, will be, how far is a State 
in which the offender takes reftige, bound to aid the criminal law of 
the State in which the offence was committed, by arresting and sur- 
rendering the offender. 

On this subject there is a great divergence between the views 
of different publicists. Some, including Grotius, Yattel, and Kent, 
put forward the view tLat a State is bound to surrender a person 
charged or convicted of crime in another State, on the demand 
of the latter. Others, including Puffendorf and Heffter, contend 

{dd) See History of Criminal Law, Vol. IL, p. 71. 
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tlut there is no sacb international obligation, that the matter ia 
merely one of comity and conTenienoey and reqnirea to be regalatod 
by treaty and compact 

The practice of nations has been equally divergent '*No two 

nations," says Sir J. F. Stephen, '' follow the same practicey and 

it has in fact been found necessary to provide in each case 

q)ecial laws relating to the subject.'* The present doctrine of 

the United States appears to lie that extradition will only be made 

under treaty and only in such cases and upon such terms as are 

specified in the treaty («). The French view appears to be that 

there ia an inherent obUgation to surrender, and that where treaties 

are entered into, they serre to regulate the method of exercise, but do 

not create the obligation (/). A circular of the French Minister of 

Justice, iflsued in 1841, stated that most cirilized countries, except 

Great Britain and the United States, would surrender criminals, 

without treaty. With respect to Great Britain there is some eri- 

dence to the effect that in earlier times the doctrine prevailed that 

there was an inherent obligation to surrender, apart ftx)m treaty {g\ 

Bat this yiew, if it erer did preyail, has now been superseded, and 

the principle adopted that there is no obligation to surrender except 

under treaty (A). The Executire has power to make such treaties, 

but effect can only be given to them under Act of Parliament. 

The present British extradition arrangements are based on the 

Extradition Act of 1870, the Amending Act of 1878 (M), and on the 

various treaties thereunder that have now been entered into with most 

civilized nations (t). The Extradition Acts in substance provide as 

follows : — (1.) That the Grown by Order in Council shall have power 

to apply the provisions of the Act to such extradition treaties as 

may be entered into with other States ; (2.) That any such Order in 

Council applying the Act shall be laid before Parliament within six 

weeks of its being made or of the next meeting of Parliament, the 

Order then being conclusive evidence that the arrangement made is 

in compliance with the terms of the Act ; (3.) That in virtue of such 

arrangements, any person charged with or convicted of crimes in the 

foreign country with whom the treaty is made, may be arrested and 

surrendered to the authorities of that country upon such evidence as 

would have justified a committal for trial upon a similar charge in 

England ; (4.) With regard to the offences which may be made the 

subject of extradition under such arrangements, the general result 

of the Acts is to admit of almost any offence, except those hereafter 

(0 See Opin. U. S. A. G. XIV. 288. (A) See Reg, r. B$mard, Ann. Reg. 

(f) See Wheaton, by Lawrence, p. 1868, p. 328. 

184; (hh) See 38 & 84 Vict. e. 62, and 36 

(g) See Hfure v. Kay, 4 Taunt. 34 ; * 87 Vict c. 60. 
aindEaitIndiaOo.Y.Oamj)bell,lYeB.2^0. (0 Sec p. 41, in/ra. 
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mentioned^ being made extraditable ; but in practice extradition pro- 
viflionB are usaally confined to offences of a grave character (A;). The 
limitations on extradition are as follows : — (1.) No person is to be 
surrendered for political offences, or where he can show that the 
requisition for his surrender is made with the riew of trying or 
punishing him for a political offence. Some offences are^ from their 
very natore, on this ground, excluded from extradition treaties; sach 
would be high treason, riots for political purposes, seditious libels, and 
conspiracies. Other offences, which are primd facie extraditable, are 
now exempt from extradition, if they are " incidental to or form part 
of political disturbances,*' in accordance with the decision in the 
leading case* (2.) No fugitive criminal, who when his surrender is 
requested, is accused of or is undergoiDg punishment for an offence 
committed within the British jurisdiction, is to be surrendered until 
he has been discharged or has undergone his punishment. (3.) 
Finally no person is to be surrendered unless provision is made by 
the law of the State demanding his surrender, or by arrangement^ 
that he shall not be tried for any offence committed prior to his 
surrender, other than the crime proved by the facts on which the 
surrender took place, unless he has previously had an opportunity of 
returning to the country which surrendered him (l). In Lawretice*s 
Cass (m) the prisoner was in 1875 surrendered by Great Britain to 
the United States on a charge of forgery ; it was subsequently 
apprehended by Great Britain that he would be tried on a charge 
of conspiracy and smuggling, in violation, as it appeared, of the con- 
ditions of the surrender ; in reply to the British remonstrance, the 
United States contended that they were in no way bound by the provi- 
sions of the English Act In consequence of this any further surrender 
of criminals to the United States was suspended by Great Britain, until 
it was intimated by the United States government that Lawrence would 
not be tried for any other offence than that for which he had been 
surrendered ; at the same time no agreement with respect to the 
future was arrived at between the two governments. In Bauschsr^s 
CasBf which occurred in 1886, the prisoner was surrendered by Great 
Britain to the United States on a charge of murder ; he was subse- 
quently proceeded against on the same evidence, but on another charge, 
viz., that of having inflicted cruel and unusual punishment on one of 
the crew of a ship of which he was master, this not being an offence 
provided for in the treaty under which he was surrendered. On 
motion being made in arrest of judgment, the Supreme Court held 
that the extradition treaty with Great Britain was part of the law of 

(Jc) See Stephen's Hist. Crim. Law, the Criminal Law, |». 71. 

n.» i». 69. , . (m) See Pari. Papers 1876, Acooonts 

(Q For a criticism of this limitation and Papers, Vol. 82. 
on Extradition, see Stephen's Hist, of 
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the land, of which the Oonit was bonnd to take jadieial notice ; that 
one coantiy reoeiying an offender against its laws from another 
country had no right to proceed against him for any other offence 
than that for which he was sarrendered ; that by the law of the 
United States the prisoner, therefore, could not be tried for any 
other offence unless he had a reasonable time given him to leave the 
country before being arrested for such other offence ; that the mere fiict 
of the evidence being the same did not make any difference ; and that 
the prisoner was, therefore, exempt from the prosecution in question. 
Waite, C. J., however, dissented on the ground that such a contention 
could not be put forward by the prisoner, but must be uiged diplo- 
matically by the country that made the surrender. Having regard 
to the decision of the majority of the Court, it seems that the views 
of Great Britain and the United States on this subject ha?e now been 
brought into harmony, without the necessity of diplomatic arrange- 
ment The French Courts have also laid it down as a principle of 
International Law, that a prisoner who has been extradited cannot 
be tried for any offences except those specified in the demand for 
the surrender (n). 

The principal Extradition Treaties that have been entered into 
by Great Britain are those with the United States, 1842, supple- 
mented by a Convention of 1886 ; with Brazil, 1872 ; with Austria 
1873 ; with Italy, 1873 and 1875 ; with Sweden, 1873 ; with Denmark, 
1862 and 1873; with Germany, 1874 ; witii Netherlands, 1874; with 
Switzerland, 1874, 1878, 1879, and 1880 ; with Belgium, 1872 and 
1876 ; with France, 1876 ; with Spain, 1878 ; and with Portugal, 1879. 
There appears to be no treaty with Bussia, Greece, or Turkey, or 
with some of the South American States. 

Among the more important crimes that are made extradition- 
offences under the Treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States are, murder, piracy (by municipal law), arson, robbery, forgery, 
and the utterance of forged paper ; whilst the Convention of 1886 adds 
manslaughter, burglary, embezzlement, malicious injury by which life 
is endangered, and larceny of property of the value of <£10 or $50. 

The ordinary procedure under the British Extradition Acts is 
shortly as follows : — ^A requisition for surrender must be made by 
the diplomatic representative or consul-general of the country 
requesting the surrender, whereupon the Secretary of State issues 
an order to one of the Bow Street police magistrates requiring him 
to issue his warrant for the apprehension of the fugitive criminal. 
This warrant is to be issued upon receipt of the order and upon 
such evidence as would justify arrest if the crime had been com« 
mitted in England ; it may be executed in any part of the United 

(n) See DmUoas, p. 602. 
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Kingdom; if the criminal is apprehended the case is then heard before 
the magistrate, and if the prisoner is committed under the Act, this 
fact has to be reported to the Secretary of State, the criminal baring 
fifteen days within which to apply for a writ of Jiabeas carpus, of 
which fact he must be duly informed. After this, the Secretary oi 
State may issue his warrant for the sarrender. If not surrendered 
within two months the prisoner is entitled to be discharged (o). 

The delirery np of military and naval deserters is entirely de-* 
pendent upon comity or upon treaties subsisting between the nations 
concerned. By 15 Yict. c. 26, power is given to the Queen to 
declare by Order in Council that deserters from foreign ships may 
be apprehended and given up, and upon the publication of any such 
Order justices are to aid in recovering deserters from ships of foreign 
powers, and may apprehend them and send them on board ; persons 
harbouring deserters from foreign ships are also rendered liable to 
a penalty. 



EXCURSUS I.— RIVERS AND INTEROCEANIC CANALS. 

Apabt from Treaty and Convention the general principles govern- 
ing the ownership and use of navigable rivers seem to be as follows : 
— (1.) Where a navigable river lies wholly within the territory ol 
one State, dominion and user belong exclusively to that State. (2.) 
Where a river constitutes the boundary between two States, the 
frontier line is the middle of the channel or thalweg ; but there is 
a presumption that both States have a right of user or navigation (p). 
Lord Stowell in his judgment in the "Twee Qebroeder" (^), 
puts the matter thus: — ''In rivers flowing through conterminous 
States, a common use of the different States is generally presumed ; 
there may exist a peculiar property, excluding the common use, 
but the general presumption is strongly against such an exclusive 
right, and such a claim if made must be established by clear and 
competent evidence ; the usual manner of establishing such a 
claim is either by the express acknowledgment on the part of the 
conterminous State, or by an ancient exercise of executive jurisdic- 
tion, founded presumptively on an admission of prior settlement or 
subsequent cession, or in certain cases by the decision of some 
conmion superior as to their respective rights over the contested 
river." (3.) Where a navigable river passes through or drains the 
territory of several States, it is commonly laid down that, although 
each State retains its sovereignty and dominion over such portion as 

(o) For variations in this procedure, (p) See Heffter, § 77. 

see Stephen's Criminal Procedure, pp. (g) See p. 286, infra, 

100—108. 
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lies within its territoryy yet there exists an imperfect right on the 
part of the inhabitants of the npper banks^ and probably on the 
part of all riparian owners, to the free navigation of the river. The 
existence of such a right, however, is frequently denied ; at the 
most it cannot be considered more than a right of comity, thongh it 
gains in strength where the river affords the only means of access to 
the sea. 

Bat though, ^ strich Jure" each State conld thns appropriate and 
regulate waters wholly within its territory, the use and navigation 
of most of the more important navigable rivers that traverse the 
territory of different States, have now come to be generally regn- 
lated by Treaty or Convention. So far as European rivers go, it 
was provided as early as 1814 and 1815 by the Treaties of Paris 
and Tienna: — (1) that the navigation of rivers bordering on or 
passing through several States, should be free to their mouths ; (2) 
that subject to this freedom of navigation. States might exercise 
rights of sovereignty over rivers traversing their territories, but 
storehouses and stations for trans-shipment were not to be estab- 
lished, nor were those already in existence to be preserved, except 
BO far as they were of use for navigation or commerce ; (8) that 
navigation dues should be independent of the quality and nature 
of the goods transported, and should not exceed the maximum fixed 
in June, 1815 ; (4) that the police regulations relating to naviga- 
tion should be uniform, and should not be changed by one State 
without the consent of others. 



The River Rhine. 

In 1826 a dispute as to the navigation of the Rhine arose between 
Oermany and Holland. In the Treaty of Paris, 1814, provisions had 
been inserted for securing the free navigation of the river to upper 
riparian States. These provisions were confirmed by the Congress of 
Vienna, 1815. In spite of this the Dutch Government, at a later time, 
claimed the right of imposing duties on vessels navigating the lower 
parts of the river. It appeared that above Nimeguen the river divided 
into three branches — the Waal, the Leek and the Yssel, all these being 
navigable. The Dutch Government contended that these were arti- 
ficial mouths, that the real Rhine v?as a small stream leaving the 
Leek at Wyck, and that it was only this part of the river that the 
Powers were entitled to use under the provisions of the Congress of 
Vienna. The matter was at first compromised, the Dutch Govern- 
ment conceding the right of navigation in regard to the Leek. The 
Dutch Government afterwards consented to the substitution of the 
Waal for the Leek, this former being better adapted for navigation. 
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Snbseqnently a new contention was put forward by Holland, to the 
effect that the Waal terminated at Oorcnm, and that the stream below 
that point, including the mouth of the Meuse, was a month of the sea 
enclosed within Dutch territory^ and subject^ therefore, to any imposts 
and regulations that the Dutch might establish. In this view Holland 
was supported by France and Baden alone. It was in reply pointed 
out that by the Treaty additional territory had been granted i(i 
Holland, and that this grant had been combined with the establish- 
ment of the freedom of the navigation of the river to the sea ; that 
the right of navigation drew with it by implication the right to use 
the different waters connecting it with the sea ; and that the right 
set up by Holland to levy unlimited tolls on the chief passage into the 
sea, rendered useless the right of navigation through Dutch territory. 

The matter was ultimately settled by the Gonyention of Mayence 
of the 31st of March, 1831, between all the riparian States of the 
Rhine. Thereby the navigation of the river was declared free from 
the point at which it became navigable to the sea {Im in die See), 
and Holland undertook to indicate other watercourses for the navi- 
gation of the riparian States equal in conyenienoe to those open to its 
own subjects, in case the passage by Briel and Helyoetsluys became 
unnayigable through natural or artificial causes. 

By a provision of the Treaty of 1815, which is still in force, it was 
provided that, in case of war, the collection of customs on the Rhine 
should continue uninterrupted, without any obstacle being thrown 
in the way by either belligerent 



The Danube. 

By the Treaty of Paris of the 30th of March 1856, it was agreed that 
principles somewhat similar to those described above should be applied 
to the navigation of the Danube, and should be taken for the future to 
be part of the public law of Europe. The navigation of the river was 
to be subject to no impost not expressly provided for by the Treaty ; 
the rules of police and quarantine were to favour navigation as much as 
possible ; arrangements were made for the appointment of a European 
Commission for the purpose of clearing the river from all obstacles 
and improving the navigation of the lower part of the river and the 
adjoining sea, permission being given to levy tolls for the purpose of 
meeting the expenses of the works. Another Commission was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of drawing up rules for the navigation of the 
river, and of making provision for the establishment of a river police. 
This Commission was further empowered to make arrangements for 
the removal of existing tolls, to execute all necessary works re- 
quired in relation to the river, and, after the dissolution of the 
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Eniopeon CommiasioD, to maintam the nayigation of the months of 
the riTer and the adjoining sea. Each of the parties to the treaty 
was to be at liberty to station two small boats at the month of the 
rirer^ in order to see that the regulations were carried into effect. 
By Treaty of the Idth of March 1871, prorision was made for 
securing the neutrality of the rirer works, bnt it was at the same 
time stipulated that Turkey should haye the right to send ships of 
war up the riTer. From this it would seem that the nayigation of 
the Danube, unlike that of the Shine, is still liable to be impeded 
by belligerent operations. 



Dispute as to the Mississippi. 

In 1763, by the Treaty of Paris between Great Britain, France, 
and Spain, the right of nayigating the Mississippi was secnred to 
Great Britain. Shortly afterwards Louisiana was ceded by France 
to Spain, and in 1783 Florida was retroceded to the latter country 
by Great Britain. Spain, haying thus acquired the territory on either 
side, at the month of the river, subsequently claimed an exclnsiyo 
right of nayigation as from the southern boundary of the United 
States, which had meanwhile separated from Great Britain. This 
claim was resisted by the United States Goremment, on the ground 
that access to the ocean was free to all men, that riyers were free to 
all riparian inhabitants, and that the writers on the Law of Nations 
agreed that the innocent passage of a riyer was the natural right of 
all the inhabitants of the upper banksL The dispute was terminated 
by the Treaty of San Lorenzo el Real of 1795, whereby Spain agreed 
that the nayigation of the riyer in its whole breadth and its whole 
length, from its source to the ocean, should be free to the citizens 
of the United States. Subsequently Florida and Louisiana passed 
into the hands of the United States, who thus acquired control oyer 
the whole riyer. 



Dispute as to the St. Lawrence. 

In 1826 a controversy arose between Great Britain and the United 
States on the subject of the nayigation of the St. Lawrence Biyer, 
The United States claimed the full and free nayigation of the lower 
part of the riyer as a natural right. It was urged on behalf of the 
United States that by the Treaty of 1794 the United States were 
allowed to import goods through Canada, subject to similar duties 
to those payable by British subjects ; that the right of the United 
States to nayigate the riyer had been recognized by the statutes 
8 Geo. IV. c. 44 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 119 ; and lastly that the nayiga- 
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lion of the riyer had been opened up to the United States at the 
same time as to Great Britain. It was farther contended, npon the 
authority of Yattel and Orotins, that the right of passage was a 
natural right, and recognized as sach by the Law of Nations. 

Great Britain replied that the daim by one State to navigate the 
territorial waters of another State could only rest on conyention. 
The anthority of Paffendorf was opposed to such demands, on the 
ground that if a nation permitted them it would be overfiooded 
with foreigners, and that a nation was justified in reserving to its 
subjects the profits that would go to foreigners if free navigation 
was allowed. It was also urged that no treaties had recognized a 
natural and independent right to navigate rivers; that the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Vienna tended to show that there was no 
such right, and that a right to free navigation could only be esta- 
blished by convention ; that even if the United States had acquired 
the right to navigate the river in question at the same time as Great 
Britain, that right had been taken away by the Treaty of American 
Independence ; and finally that the third article of the Treaty of 
Commerce between the two countries showed that Great Britain had 
the power of excluding foreign vessels from that part of the river 
which was entirely within British dominion. 

The dispute was terminated by the Treaty of Washington of 
1871, which gave to the United States the right of freely navi- 
gating the river, subject to such laws of Great Britain and Canada 
as were not inconsistent with free navigation. 



The Suez Canal. 

In 1854 a concession was granted by the Viceroy of Egypt to 
M. Ferdinand de Ijesseps, authorizing him to construct a ship 
canal between the Mediterranean and the Red Seas. The con- 
cession was renewed in 1856. A company was formed in 1858 
for the construction of the canal, the shares of which were originally 
held, partly by French citizens, partly by the Khedive of Egypt. 
The canal was finally constructed, and opened for traffic in 1867, 
the works being carried out under the superintendence of French 
engineers. In 1875 the British Government purchased from the 
Khedive the shares possessed by him, one of the motives of the 
purchase being to obtain some control over the management of the 
canaL Recently an arrangement has been come to between M. de 
licsseps and some leading representatives of British shipping, by 
which the British element in the directorate has been strengthened. 

Some discussion has meanwhile taken place as to the international 
position of the canal, and also as to its neutralization in time of war. 
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The canal itself occupies a peculiar position. It is an artificial 
waterway ; it lies wholly within Egyptian territory, Egypt itself 
being a tributary State of the Turkish Empire ; as a mercantile 
institntioQ it is the property of a French company ; whilst by far 
the largest proportion of vessels using it are British. It is con- 
tended by some, that, in yirtue of the principle established by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, all States haye a right of unimpeded 
navigation, subject to the payment of mercantile dues* Some 
English writers, whilst not admitting that the principle of 1815 
applies to the navigation of an artificial waterway, yet claim for 
Great Britain a right of passage, and, if need be, a right of control, 
on the g:round of its essentiality to iicr, as a maritime route to India. 
With regard to the question of neutralization, in 1877 M. de 
LcssepB submitted to the British Government a project for 
securing the neutrality of the canal, in the form of an inter- 
national agreement. The British Government was unable to 
recommend the project for the acceptance of other Powers, 
but stated that an intimation had been given to the Russian 
Ambassador ( Russia being then at war with Turkey) that any 
attempt to blockade or otherwise interfere with the canal or its 
approaches, would be regai'ded as a menace to India and a grave 
injury to the commerce of the world ; it was also stated that the 
British Government would not permit the canal to be made the 
scene of any warlike operations. In 1882, however, in the course 
of the British military operations in Egypt, the canal was occupied 
by the British fleet, and traffic suspended for twenty-four hours. 
On the 17th of March, 1885, the principal European Powers agreed 
to appoint a Commission for the purpose of settling a convention for 
the establishment of the free navigation of the canal. The Commis- 
sion was accordingly appointed and drew up a scheme ; but it was 
not until 1888, and after protracted negotiations, that a convention 
on the subject was arrived at between Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, and 
Turkey. By this Convention it was provided that the canal 
should be open to all vesseb at all times, whether of peace or 
war; that no acts of hostility should be committed within the 
limits of the canal ; that belligerent war-vessels should not be at 
liberty to re- victual or take in stores, or even to stay in the canal for 
a longer period than twenty-four hours, except in case of emergency, 
or as thereinafter provided ; that where vessels belonging to different 
belligerents found themselves in the canal at the same time, then 
twenty-four hours should elapse between the departure of any vessel 
or vessels belonging to one belligerent and that of any vessel or 
vessels belonging to the other ; that, except in the case of accidents, 
subjects of either belligerent should not embark or disembark 
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within the limits of the canal ; that prizes should be subject 
to the same conditions as public yessels belonging to either 
belligerent ; and finally that the Egyptian Ooyemment should 
take the necessary steps to carry out Uie proTisions of the con- 
vention, appealing to Turkey, and through Turkey to the Signatory 
Powers, in case of need. It was subsequently agreed between the 
Signatory Powers, that the proyision against embarkation should not 
apply to the landing of unarmed invalid troops at the military 
hospitals of Suez and Port Said. The territorial rights of Turkey 
were expressly reserved by the convention, as were also the Sove- 
reign rights of the Sultan and of the Khedive, except in so far 
as these were expressly dealt with or affected by the terms of the 
agreement 

Hr. T. J. Lawrence has suggested that» with the view of settling 
its international position for the future, a strip of territory bordering 
on the canal, and extending to a considerable distance on either side, 
should be neutralized, and converted into a new State, under the 
government of an hereditary prince, appointed in the fint instance 
by the Great Powers ; that the Great Powers should undertake not 
to attack it, and should guarantee its safety against external foes ; 
that this guarantee should be subject to the condition that the new 
State pledges itself not to make war except in defence of its frontier, 
and not to allow any obstacle to be placed in the way of the free 
navigation of the canal, and further undertakes to maintain the 
waterway in good order, having power to levy reasonable tolls for 
the expense of such maintenance on all ships passing through the 
canal (r). The course of political events, however, suggests the 
probability that the true solution of the difficulty will ultimately be 
found in the neutralization of the whole of Egypt under the guarantee 
of the Great Powers. 



The Panama Canal. 

Another project in some respects similar to the Suez Canal, is the 
proposed ship canal through the Isthmus of Panama, between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

On the 19th of April, 1850, in contemplation of such a project, 
which was, however, to follow a different route to that of the canal 
since commenced by M. de Lesseps, a convention, known as the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, was entered into between Great Britain and 
the United States to the following effect :-— (1.) That neither Power 
should obtain or maintain exclusive control over the canal, or erect 

(r) See Lawrence, p. 87* 
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or maintain any fortification in the yicinity, or oocnpy, forlifyy 
oolooifiey or aasnme any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa £ica, 
the Mosqaito Coasts or any part of Central America. (2.) That 
in case of war between the parties, yesaels of either party traversing 
the canal should be exempt from blockade, detention, or capture. 
(3.) That protection should be afforded to any persons undertaking 
the constmction of the canal. (4.) Each party further undertook 
to endeayonr to induce other States having jurisdiction over the 
territory to be trayersed by the canal, to facilitate its construction 
and also to procure a free port at each end of the canal. (5.) Each 
party guaranteed the neutrality of the canal. (6.) Each party agreed 
to invite other States to enter into similar stipulations with them, 
and to enter into treaties with such of the Central American States 
as they might deem advisable for carrying out the design of the con- 
vention. (7.) Each party also agreed to extend its protection by 
treaty to any other practicable communications, whether by canal or 
railway, across the Isthmus, and especially to tiie interoceanic com- 
munications then proposed to be established by way of Tehuantepec 
or Panama, should the same prove to be practicable. 

The original scheme contemplated by the convention fell througli, 
and it was not until 1880 that any steps were taken to secure the 
construction of the present canal. In this year M. de Lesseps 
having obtained the necessary concessions, formed a company for 
the purpose. The canal was commenced in 1881, and its construc- 
tion was proceeded with for some time, but in consequence of the in- 
solvency of the company the operations were suspended in 1889, and 
the canal left in a half-finished condition. In December, 1890, the 
Columbian Government was induced to grant to the liquidators of 
the Panama Company an extension of the period provided for the 
completion of the canal, besides allowing a period of twenty-six 
months for the re-organisation of the company and the renewal of 
the work. 

In connection with the De Lesseps Canal some discussion took 
place between Great Britain and the United States, with reference to 
the Clayton-Bulwer Convention and the future position of the Canal. 
The United States proposed the modification of the Convention with 
the view to the abrogation of the joint protectorate over the canal, 
and the substitution of the political control over it of the United 
States alone ; it was also proposed that the United States should 
acquire the right of fortifying the canal ; that a neutral zone should 
be laid down around the entrance to the canal on either side ; that 
in time of peace the canal should be open to the war vessels of all 
nations, but that in time of war, apart from its use for the defence 
of the country where it was situate, the canal should be closed to 
all war vessels. It was ako contended by the United States that the 

C.I.L. K 
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Olayton-Bnlwer Treaty was, strictlj, no longer binding, inasmnch as 
it contemplated a canal that was neyer actaallj oonstracted, and 
inasmuch as Great Britain subsequently had acquired a colony in the 
place of a Eettlement at Belise in contrayention of Article 1 of the 
Convention. In reply, it was urged by Great Britain that she had 
important interests in the locality ; that the matter was also one that 
affected the whole ciyilized world ; that the Convention was expressly 
made to extend to any futare canal or canals which might be con- 
tracted; that British Honduras, where the colony referred to is 
situate, was expressly excepted from the Convention (r) ; and that 
the United States had in fact expressed their acquiescence in the 
possession of the colony by Great Britain («). It has also been 
pointed out that it would be inconsistent with the meaning of 
*' neutralization '' as understood in International Law, that such a 
condition should be guaranteed by one Power alone (/). 

After the failure of the Panama Company, a new scheme was 
undertaken by American financiers, for the constraction of a ship- 
canal through Central America by the Nicaragua route, and an Act 
of Congress (1889) was passed incorporating a company for this 
purpose. The work was commenced in 1890, and is now in progress. 



(r) Before the ratifications were . 
exchanged, it was explained by the 
British to the American plenipotentiary 
that the words "or any part of Central 
America" were not to apply to the 
British settlements in Honduras or its 
dependencies. This explanation was 
adopted by the American representa- 
tive ; and on this basis the ratifications 
were exchanged, and the treaty subse- 
quently approved by the Senate. It is 
not, however, admitted that the United 
States Senate adopted the treaty on this 
footing. But even without this express 
limitation, the reason of the thing and 
the settled rules of construction as 



applied to treaties, would seem to indi- 
cate that this Convention could not be 
taken to apply to Honduras. In 1859 — 
60, Great Britain, by separate treaties 
with Honduras and Nicaragua, relin- 
quished the Mosquito Protectorate and 
recognized the Bay Islands as part of 
the Republic of Honduras. 

(«) Parliamentary Papers, United 
States, No. 1, 1884. 

(0 A very clear account of the con- 
troversy and a careful analysis of the 
American contention, will m found in 
Mr. T. J. Lawrence's Essays, Essay 
III. 
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PUBLIC VESSELS. 
THE "PAEU5MENT BELOE/' 

Temp, 1880. 
[L. R. 5 Prob. Div. 197.] 

Caae.] In this case it appeared that a collision had taken 
place in Dover Harbour, between the steam tug ''Daring" 
and the "Parlement Beige." Proceedings were thereupon 
instituted by the owners of the " Daring " against the " Parle- 
ment Beige " in the English Court of Admiralty. A protest 
was filed asserting that the Court had no jurisdiction to enter- 
tain the suit The protest alleged that the '' Parlement Beige " 
was a mail packet running between Ostend and Dover, that she 
was the property of the King of Belgium, and was therefore 
entitled to be treated as a public vessel of the Sovereign and 
State, and as exempt from the local jurisdiction. In tlie 
Lower Court this protest was disallowed. 

Judgment] On appeal to the Supreme Court the first 
question raised was whether the Court had power to proceed 
against a ship which though present in this country was at 
once the property of a foreign Sovereign and a public vessel of 
the State, it being admitted that the ship was not an armed 
ship of war, nor employed as part of the military force of the 
country. As to this the Court laid it down as a principle to 
be deduced from the authorities, that every State declined to 
exercise territorial jurisdiction over the person of the Sovereign 
or ambassador of any other State or over the public property 
of any State which was destined to public uses. The second 
question which the Court had to consider was whether this 
immunity had not been lost by reason of the ship having been 
used for trading purposes. As to this the Court adopted the 
principle, that if a vessel were declared by the sovereign 
authority by the usual means to be a public vessel, that declara- 
tion could not be enquired into. Moreover in the present case 
the ship had been mainly used for carrying the mails, and only 

E 2 
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subserviently for the purposes of trade. The property could cot 
be denied to be public property, and the Court was of opinion 
that the mere fact of the ship having been used subordinately 
and partially for trading purposes did not take away the general 
immunity. The judgment of the Court below disallowing the 
protest was therefore reversed, and the proceedings against the 
vessel were dismissed (u). 

The Farlement Edge, L. R. 6 P. D, 197. 



A public vessel is one owned and commissioned by the Govern- 
ment of a sovereign State. The term includes not only ships of 
war, but unarmed government vessels, store-ships, and transports, 
but not prizes until condemned and re-commissioned. Proof of 
the public character ofsuch a vessel is found in the commission, in 
A A/ the use of flag and peniJanfc, and, if need be, in the word of honour of 
' ^ the captain. In the case of the Santissima Trinidad (7 Wheaton, 
835) (t^), Mr. Justice Story observed that ** in general the commis- 
sion of a public ship, signed by the proper authorities of the nation 
to which she belongs, was complete proof of her national chai^acter ; 
when duly authenticated, so far at least as foreign Courts were con- 
cerned, it imported absolute verity, and the title was not examinable.^' 
The decision of the Court in the Parlemmt Beige shows that 
an ancillary use of a public vessel for the purposes of trade will 
not disentitle her to the privileges attaching to that character. In 
the previous case of the Charhieh (L. R. 4 A. <& E. 59) (vf), 
Sir li. Phillimore adopted the principle laid down by Bynkershock, 
that no proceeding in rem could be instituted against the property 
of a foreign Sovereign or his ambassador, if the res could in any 
fair sense be said to be connected with the jus cor<m<B of the 
Sovereign or with the exercise of the functions of his ambassador ; 
but inasmuch as in that case the Ehedire had failed to establish 
his title to the privileges of a sovereign prince, and on the further 
ground that the Gharkieh was at the time under charter for trading 
purposes to a British sabject, he refused to recognize the claim 

(u) Mail boata, being Tesaels belong- mail aervice. Such immunities gene- 

ing to nayigation companiea that rally have regard to exemption from 

possess an organized service sanctioned arrest or detention, and eftpecially as 

bj their Government for the regular to fiscal regulations : see Ferguson, 

conveyance of the Government's postal L, p. 448. 

service, occasionally ciy'oy under treaty (w) See p. 265, infra. 

some of the immunities of public \vv) The facts of this case will be 

vessels. This privilege is ^ranted to found on p. i, giipifi, 

enable them to keep up the regular / 



't 
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to immnnity from local jarisdiction. It will be seen, howeyer, 
t;hafc on the latter point, the principle here laid down, has been 
considerably modified by the decision of the Court of Appeal in the 
Parlemmt Beige. 



THE " EZOHANOE" v. McFADDON. 

Tifiip, 1812. 
[7 Cranob, 116.] 

Case.] In December 1810, while on a voyage from Balti- 
more to St. Sebastian, " The Exchange " then the property of 
two American citizens, was seized by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon. She was converted into a French man-of-war at 
Bayonne, being known as "The Balaou." In this capacity she 
subsequently put into the port of Philadelphia, whereupon pro- 
ceedings were instituted against her, with the object of procur- 
ing her restoration to her former owners. As against this, it 
was contended that the Coui-t had no jurisdiction, the vessel 
l)eing a public vessel and bearing the commission of a foreign 
Sovereign. 

Judgment.] Marshall, C.J., in giving judgment stated that 
in default of express prohibition the ports of a friendly nation 
were considered as open to the public ships of all Powers with 
whom it was at peace. If there were no treaty on the subject, 
and the Sovereign of a country permitted his poi*ts to remain 
open to the public ships of foreign friendly Powers, the conclu- 
sion seemed irresistible that they entered by his consent There 
was, indeed, the difficulty arising out of the fact that treaties 
providing for the case of public vessels, provided in like manner 
for private vessels ; and that when public ships entered a port, 
under a general licence implied from the absence of prohibition, 
it might be urged that they were in the same condition as 
merchant vessels entering for trade purposes, and like the latter 
became subject t^ the local jurisdiction. But it appeared to the 
Court that a clear distinction was in such cases to be drawn 
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between the rigbts accorded to private trading vessels and tbose 
accorded to public armed ships. A public amied ship consti- 
tuted a part of the military force of her nation, she acted under the 
immediate and direct command of the Sovereign, and was em- 
ployed by him in national objects. Interference could not take 
place without affecting his power and his dignity. The implied 
licence therefore under which such a vessel entered a friendly port 
might reasonably be construed, and, as it seemed to the Court, 
ought to be construed, as containing an exemption from the 
jurisdiction of the Sovereign within whose territory she claimed 
the rights of hospitality. He, therefore, concluded that it was 
an undoubted principle of public law that a national ship of 
war entering the port- of a foreign Power did so under an 
implied condition of exemption from jurisdiction. Without 
doubt the Sovereign of the place could destroy the implication, 
but until this was done in a manner not to be misunder- 
stood, the Sovereign could not be considered as having imparted 
to the ordinary tribunals a power which it would be a breach 
of faith to exercise. 

As to a contention that it was the duty of the Court to 
enquire whether the title of the original owners had been 
extinguished by an act recognized as valid by national or 
municipal law, the learned- Chief Justice held that the ship 
must be considered to have come into American territory under 
an implied condition that, while necessarily within it and de- 
meaning herself in a friendly manner, she should be altogether 
exempt from the local jurisdiction. 

The proceedings against the vessel were accordingly dis- 
missed. 

Tht ExchaTige v. McFaddon, 7 Cranch, 116. 



The case cited is a particularly strong one, inaamuch as the title 
of the foreign Sovereign in this case, was notoriously wrongful and 
acquired in violation of that very Law of Nations under which 
appeal was now being made for exemption. Despite this, it was 
held by the Courts of the country whose subjects had been despoiled. 
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that it W8B not within their competence to enter into anj question as 
tp the earlier title or ownership of the Tessel, inasmuch as she was a 
pablic armed vessel and in the scrrice of a foreign coantry at peace 
with the United States. Marshal^ CJ., it is true, upheld the funda- 
mental principle of the exclusive so?ereigntj of every nation within 
its own limits, and refused to acknowledge any limitation on this 
except such as might arise from the express or implied consent of 
the nation itself ; nevertheless he laid down equally clearly, that a 
public vessel belonging to a friendly State entered the territorial 
waters of another State upon an implied condition of immunity, 
this immunity resting on a presumed waiver of jurisdiction. The 
learned judge, indeed, qualified this principle in some measure by 
using the expression '' and demeaning herself in a friendly manner.'* 
Bat this, in spite of some expressions made use of by Story, J., in 
the SanHasima Trinidad (t^), probably means no more than that 
if a public vessel were to commit any palpable act of hostility, as 
by commencing to fire on a town, her immunity would be at an end 
imd she would be liable to be treated as an enemy. '' The sound and 
I rue exposition of the law on this point," says Phillimore, '' is that 
a public ship of war belonging to a State with whicli amicable 
relations exist, is exempt from the jurisdiction of the State in whose 
territorial waters or ports she may happen to be " (2;). 

A public vessel is commonly said to enjoy the privilege of exter- 
ritoriality, in virtue of which she remains, even whilst in foreign 
waters, subject to the jurisdiction of the State to which she belongs. 
In fact, however, this doctrine does not appear to be more than a 
rough mode of describing certain privileges and immunities from 
local jurisdiction which public vessels, and certain classes of per- 
sons, such as ambassadors, foreign Sovereigns, armed forces, and 
European residents in certain Eastern countries, enjoy. In this 
character the use of the term is convenient and harmless, so long as 
it is not converted into an independent source of legal right (y). 
The privileges and immunities in question rest in fact on common 
usage, and especially on the practice of the great maritime nations. 
They are ascribable partly to comity, and partly to the mutual con- 
venience of allowing those in command of public vessels to exercise 
freely and without interference, even whilst in foreign waters, those 
powers which the law of their own State accords to them. As 
was laid down in the leading case, the concession of these privi- 
leges may be assumed from the very fact that the public vessd 
is allowed to enter foreign harbours. Such being the general 
character of her privilege, it only remains to note some of its 



(10) See p. 265, infra, abuse of the doctrine of the territorialitj 

(a;) See Phillimore, I., p. 4S1. 

{y) For an accoant of the origin and 
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more important applications. These are shortly as folloirs:— r 
(1.) The vessel herself is not subject to le^ process, she 
cannot be seized, she cannot even be brought legally within the 
jurisdiction of the local Courts ; (2.) Her ofBcers and crew, whilst 
on board, share the privilege of the vessel, and remain subject to the 
laws of their own country ; (8.) In a minor degree and within 
narrower limits this privilege extends, or has at least been asserted, 
in respect to certain classes of persons, not members of the crew, 
such as ibgitive slaves and political offenders, taking refuge on 
board ; (4.) The vessel is not subject to the payment of local dues. 
The precise limits of these privileges will be gathered from the cases 
following. 

The position of public vessels belonging to belligerents, whilst 
within the territorial waters of other States, will be treated of in 
AA another place (|), but it may not be out of place here to call atten- 
^ tion to the fact that the majority of the members of the Tribunal of 
Arbitration at Oeneva, in their award and as one of the reasons for 
their judgment, stated that '' the privilege of exterritoriality, accorded 
to vessels of war, had been admitted into the Law of Nations not as 
an absolute right, but solely as a proceeding founded on the principle 
of comity and of mutual deference between different nations, and 
could, therefore, never be appealed to for the protection of acts done 
in violation of the Law of Nations*" 



THE "CONSTITUTION." 

Tetivp, 1879. 
[48 L. J., N. S., P. D. k A. 18.] 

Case.] In this case proceedings had been taken to obtain 
warrants of arrest against the United States frigate " Constitu- 
tion " and tho cargo on board of her, in order to recover com- 
pensation for salvage services rendered to her by the steam- 
tug *' Admiral." It appeared that the " Constitution " was an 
American ship of war, and was in January, 1879, employed in 
"bringing back to America goods belonging to American ex- 
hibitors at the Paris Exhibition. The " Constitution " having 
stranded near Swanage, several tugs and boats came to her 
assistance, and ultimately she was got off, the steam-tug 
" Admiral ** being among the vessels employed in the salvage. 

(o) See p. 278, infra. 
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The owners of that vessel were offered £200 for salvage service, 
but deeming this insufficient, they instituted proceedings against 
the ** Constitution " in the Admiralty Division of the High 
Court. At the hearing both the American Legation and the 
Grown were represented, and the Court was informed that the 
^ Constitution " was a public vessel belonging to the United 
States, holding a commission and employed on the public 
service. The salvors contended, however, that the cargo at 
least was private property, and not entitled to privilege at 
International Law. 

Judgment] Sir Robei-t Phillimore in his judgment expressed 
an opinion that if he were to exercise jurisdiction in the case, 
he would be doing that for which there existed no direct 
precedent ; on the contrary he had no doubt as to the general 
proposition that ships of war belonging to another nation with 
whom Great Britain was at peace, were exempt from the civil 
jurisdiction of the British Courts, and there were no peculiar 
circumstances to take the case out of that general proposition. 
Adverting to the case of the CharJdeh, the learned judge stated 
that he might, in his judgment in that case, have let drop some 
expressions capable of giving rise to an impression that a 
foreign ship of war was liable to arrest, but in that case the 
question, as it was now raised, had not to be decided. He now 
felt no doubt that it would be improper to accede to the request 
of the owner of the steam -tug ; nor did he see any distinction 
between the issue of a warrant in the case of the ship and in 
that of the cargo, the latter being on board a foreign vessel of 
war, and under the charge of a foreign Qovemment, for public 
purposes. The proceedings were accordingly dismissed with costs. 

The Comtitutum, 48 L. J., N. S., P. D. & A. 13. 



Before the decision in the case of the Oonstitutiont some doubt 
seems to have existed as to whether salvage proceedings might not 
be instituted in an English Court of Admiralty against a public 
vessel. In the case of the Charkieh, (L. B. 4 A. <& £. 59) 
Sir B. Phillimore had said, • It is by no means clear that a ship 
of war to which salvage services have been rendered, may not. 
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jurs ffmHtmt, be liable to be proceeded agaioBt in the Coart of 
Admiralty for the remuneration dae for such servioes." In the 
mnch earlier case of the Frins Frederik (2 Dods. 451), a Dntch 
man-of-war, whilst on a voyage from Batavia to the Texel, had been 
partially disabled by stress of weather ofT the Scilly Isles, and 
was brongfat iato Mount's Bay with the assistance of the master 
and crew of a British brig, belonging to the port of Penzance ; the 
* Prins Frederik '' was at the time employed in bringing home a 
cargo of spice belonging to the Dutch Government, and for this 
purpose some of her guns had been removed ; the salvors instituted 
salvage proceedings against the vessel, on the ground that she had 
for the time being at least lost the character and privileges of a 
public vessel, and also. on the further ground that such proceedings, 
being in rem and not against the King of the Netherlands personally, 
were under any circumstances admissible. According to Lord 
Campbell, who quoted this case in 1851 (17 Q. B. 212), Lord 
Stowell took a strong view against the asserted jurisdiction. To 
avoid difficulty, however. Lord Stowell caused a representation to be 
made to the Dutch Government, who consented to his disposing of 
the matter as arbitrator ; acting under this authority, Lord Stowell 
awarded the sum of 800/. and costs to the salvors. 

The decision in the case of the Consiiintion^ however, has now set 
any such doubt at rest. 

Nor is a public vessel in other respects bound by local law. 
She cannot be seized for wrong-doing, short of " acts of hostility.*' 
She is not liable to local dues, such as harbour dues, light dues, or 
customs dues. She is not, in general, liable to search by customs 
officers, though the English law on this point appears to be 
exceptional. Thus, by the Customs Consolidation Act 1876 {2z\ 
sect. 52, the officer in charge of any public vessel, whether British 
or foreign, having goods on board laden abroad, is bound on arriving 
in any port of the United Kingdom, and before any goods are 
removed from the ship, on demand of a customs officer, to deliver 
nn account of the goods on board ; such ships are, moreover, made 
liable to seaix;h, and the necessary powers for this purpose are given 
to customs officers. 

Although in other countries^ a public vessel is commonly exempt 
from the operation of the local revenue laws, yet she must not 
be made a medium for smuggling. Both sanitary and harbour rules 
ought to bo obseiTed, and due respect ought to be shown to 
the laws and goTernment of the State in which such vessel finds 
herself. If a public vessel should fail in respect of these obligations^ 
representations should be made to the Government to which she 
belongs ; whilst in extreme cases she may be summarily ordered to 

(22) S9 & 40 Vict. c. 36. 
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leaye, or expelled by force. If damage is done by her, the local 
Goort may sit as a Court of enquiry, and any claim so established 
may be urged diplomatically. In at least one case, the British 
Admiralty has paid damages awarded by a foreign Court Hgainst the 
captain of a British ship of war, in respect of a collision between that 
vessel and a private vessel of the port. But, such proceedings are 
only a means of establishing the facts which have occarred^ and the 
judgment given can only be used in support of a diplomatic claim, 
when its justice is not volontarily recognized (a). 



THE ''SITKA." 

Temp, 1855. 
[Opinions of U. 8. Attornnts-Qenbkal, Vol. Yll., p. 122.] 

Case.] In 1856, during the Crimean war, the Sii)za^ a 
Russian ship, was captured by a British man-of-war, and 
brought into San Francisco with a prize crew on board. 
An application for a writ of habeas corjms was made to the 
Uniteil States Courts on behalf of two prisoners on board 
for the purpose of trying the validity of their detention. 
Process was served on board ; but this was ignored by the 
commander of the " Sitka," who got under weigh and left the 
port with the prisoners on boai'd. 

Opinian.] The opinion of Mr. Cashing, the Attorney- 
General of the United States, was subsequently taken as to 
the conduct of the commander of the ship. He pointed out 
that judicial decisions had settled the point, that, except where 
there had been a violation of its neutrality as in the case of the 
Santisaima Trinidad (6), the Court of a neutral State had 
no jurisdiction to decide on the validity of a capture made by 
a belligerent. He also pointed out that the Courts of tlio 
United States had adopted almost unequivocally the doctrine 
that a public ship of war of a foreign sovereign at peace with 
the United States, coming into her ports and demeaning 
herself in a friendly manner, was exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the country. The ship in this case remained a part of the 
territory of the sovereign into whose possession she had passed ; 

(a) See Hall, p. 194. (b) See p. 266, infra. 
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this was threatened with invasion by the local Courts, and it 
ivas not only lawful but highly discreet in the captain to depart 
and thus avoid unprofitable controversy. 

The Sitka : Opinions of U. S. Att.-Qen., Vol. VIL, p. 122. 



This case is cited as illustrating the immunity of a public vessel 
from having process served on board. 

In an earlier case, of the ChestBrfield^ 1799 (c)^ the question as 
to whether process could be lawfully served on a British man-of-wi.r 
lying within the territorial jarisdiction of New York, seems to have 
been answered in the affirmative. The Attorney-General, Charles 
Lee, whose opinion was taken, pointed out that by the 2drd Article 
of the Tieaty of London, it had been provided that ships of war of 
each contracting party should be hospitably received in the ports of 
the other subject to their ofiScers and crew paying due respect to the 
laws and government of the country, and that to disobey judicial pro- 
cess or resist it on board the ship, was inconsistent with sach due 
respect ; he also pointed out that the lawfulness of serving process on 
board such ship was impliedly admitted by an Act of Congress passed 
on the 5th of June, 1794, providing that in any case where the process 
of the United States should be diEobeyed by any person having the 
custody of any war vessel of a foreign priuce, it should be lawful 
for the President of the United States to employ such force as should 
become necessary ; under these circumstances, he was of opinion 
that it was lawful to serve process as suggested. 

On the strength of this opinion, apparently, it is sometimes laid 
down that, according to the law of the United States, a writ of habeas 
corpus may be lawfully awarded to bring up a subject illegally 
detained on board a foreign public vessel in American waters ((^). 
Phillimore suggests that the same doctrine would probably be acted 
upon by the Courts of Great Britain {e). But the expressions used 
in the case of the Sitka seem to indicate that the doctrine at one 
time adopted by the United States has since undergone a change. 
Moreover, if it be true, as is suggested by Mr. Gushing in the case 
of the Sitka^ that a public vessel constitutes by the Law of Nations a 
part of the territory of its Sovereign, it seems clear that any United 
States law authorizing the execution of such process would be iu 
derogation of the Law of Nations as recognized by the United States, 
and that the United States Executive, in giving efifect to any such 
municipal rule, would admittedly expose itself to recrimiuatiou and 
reprisals. 

Subject to this possible exception, however, it appears to be 
the settled practice to treat those on board a public vessel lying 

{e) Opinions of U. S. Attoraeys- (cf) See Kent, p. 371. 

General toL l, p. 57. {e) See Phillimore, I., p. 482. 
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Trithin the territorial waters of another State, as exempt from the 
territorial jnrisdictiony and as goremed in all matters, pahlic and 
priyatOy by the law of their own country. If the crew offend on 
shore but regain the ship, they cannot be forcibly seized^ and their 
surrender ought to be asked for. But if they offend on shore and 
are arrested there, they may be detained and punished by the local 
magistrates, although notice of the arrest ought to be given to the 
captain. In other cases, if those on board are guilty of offences 
against the local law, the aggrieved State ought (except in extreme 
cases), to apply for redress to the government of the country to which 
the vessel belongs. 

It is sometimes suggested that this immunity extends to persons 
taking refuge on board, such as political refugees and offenders. 
As to these, there is scarcely any doubt that they cannot be forcibly 
retaken, from a public vessel. But the action of the vessel in 
receiving such persons might and would be a proper matter for 
protest and recrimination ; and if the vessel were allowed to become 
a centre of political intrigue or an asylum for criminals, she might 
very reasonably be required to leave, or, if need be, expelled. The 
question as to how far such persons ought to be surrendered, is 
in the main a question of policy, and one dependent on the circum- 
stances of each particular case. Political refugees have, no doubt, 
often been received on board British men of war. The Admiralty 
instructions to officers in command state that '' during political dis- 
turbances or popular tumults refuge may be afforded to persons flying 
from immediate personal danger.'' In 1849, it was stated, with the 
authority of Lord Palmerston, that although it would not be right 
to receive and harbour on board a British ship of war any person 
flying irom justice on a criminal charge or who was escaping from 
the sentence of a Court of law, yet a British ship of war had always 
and everywhere been looked on as a safe place of refuge for persons 
of whatever country or party who had sought shelter, under the 
British flag, from persecution on account of their political conduct or 
opinions. As Mr. Hall, however, observes, persons who are in danger 
of their lives from political acts are usually looked upon as criminals 
by the successful party, so that the distinction here drawn is merely 
one of propriety (/). Whether, therefore, political refugees ought to 
be surrendered, must in effect remain a question of policy to be dealt 
with according to circumstances of time and place. Strictly, it 
would seem that they ought not to be received. The privilege of 
exterritoriality has the effect of exempting the vessel from local 
jurisdiction ; but even if we give the fullest force to this doctrine, 
ib would scarcely warrant a vessel in enforcing the law of her own 
State within the territorial waters of another country. Neverthe- 

(/) See Hall, p. 190. 
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less, the reoeiying of such a political refiigee or offender on board 
and the refusal to surrender him might well be justified in excep- 
tional cases on grounds of policy and humanity. In the case of 
John Brown, an Englishman who had been in command of one of 
the insurgent Tessels at the time of the revolt of the Spanish 
Oolonies in 1819, had been captured by the Spaniards and thrown 
into prison at Lima ; he subsequently escaped to the British man-of- 
war ^* Tyne ; " the Spanish authorities demanded his surrender, but 
this was refused by Oaptain Falcon, the commander of the *' Tyie,'' 
and Brown was brought home. The Secretary of the Admiralty 
afterwards asked Mr Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell) his opinion on 
the general question, whether a British subject coming on board a 
British man-of-war in a foreign port, in order to escape from civil or 
criminal process in that port, could claim the protection of the Britisli 
flag, to which he replied in the negatire, stating that Captain 
Falcon's act was more to be commended for its humanity and spirit 
than for its strict legality. 

In dealing with the question as one of policy and humanity, the 
condition of the country, the circumstances and conduct of the con- 
tending parties, may fairly be taken into account. 

In the case of those countries that adopt the doctrine of the 
territoriality of public yessels, it might of course be contended that 
a political refugee was exempt from surrender, in the same fashion 
as he would be, if he had escaped to the territory of the State to 
which the vessel belonged ; but this doctrine does not harmonize with 
admitted practice, nor is it uniTersally or even generally accepted. 

In the case of fugitiye criminals accused of non-political offences, 
there is little doubt that these ought to be surrendered. If, indeed, 
the accusation of crime should prove to be merely a colourable pretext 
for procuring the surrender of a political refugee, then the question 
of surrender would have to be dealt with on the principles already 
described. Even if there were reasonable ground for supposing 
this to be so, it would justify a refusal to surrender, until the ofScer 
in command had satisfied himself of the true facts of the case. 



FORBES V. OOOHRANE. 

Temp, 1824. 
[2 B. k C. 448.] 

Case.] The plaintiff was a British merchant residing in East 
Florida, which was then under the jurisdiction of Spain, and in 
which the institution of slavery was recognized by law. During 
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war between Great Britain and the United States, Sir A. Coch- 
rane, commander-in-chief of the British fleet on the American 
station, presumably with the view of hampering the United 
States authorities and taking advantage of discontent thouglit 
to prevail amongst the slaves of the district, issued a proclama- 
tion to the effect that any such persons would be received on 
board the British men-of-war. In consequence of this proclama- 
tion having reached the adjoining Spanish territory, a number 
of the plaintiff's slaves deserted him and escaped to H.M.S. 
** Terror Bomb." They were afterwards transferred from that 
jship to H.M.S. " Albion," commanded by Sir G. Cockburn, the 
second officer in command on the station, and taken to 
Bermuda. After the war the present action was instituted 
against Sir A. Cochrane and Sir G. Cockburn to recover 
damages for the detention of the slaves. 

Judgment.] It was held that the action could not be main- 
tained. Bayley, J., grounded his judgment on the fact that no 
"nwla fides on the part of the defendants had been shown ; 
that, on the contrary, they had offered to allow the slaves to 
go, if the plaintiff could persuade them, and that this having 
been done the defendants were not further bound to take 
active effoi*t8 in delivering up the slavea Holroyd, J., adopted 
the view that where a slave escaped into a country where 
slavery did not prevail there was no right of action against a 
party who received him there, that for this purpose a British 
war-ship must be considered as a floating island, subject to the 
laws of England alone, and that the slaves therefore had ceased 
to be slaves according to the law which prevailed on board the 
British ship. Best, J., also held that when a slave arrived on a 
British man-of-war not lying within the waters of East Florida 
he ceased to be a slave. 

Forbes v. Cochrane, 2 B. & C. 448. 



Where fugitive slaves take refuge on board a public vessel of a 
nation not recognizing slavery, lying within local waters, there is 
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no doubt that these cannot be forcibly recoTcred. On the other 
hand, there seems equally little doubt that if this occurs within 
the local jurisdiction, they ought strictly to be surrendered. To 
refhse to surrender would practically be to enforce the law of the 
country to which the ship belongs, within the territorial waters of 
another State. In the leading case, stress was laid on the fact that 
the British ships were not, at the time when Sir G. Gockbum refused 
to hand over the slaves to the plaintiff, within the waters of Eust 
Florida. Bayley, J., stated that his opinion did not proceed on the 
ground that slavery was not to be tolerated in the place where the 
slaves had escaped, nor that an action might not, under circum- 
stances, be maintained for enticing away or harbouring slaves there. 
Holroyd, J., added that if the British vessel hod been within the 
waters of East Florida undoubtedly the local law would have pre- 
vailed. It appears, also, to have been the practice, prior to 1875, 
to surrender slaves who had taken refuge on board British war 
vessels lying in the waters of States where slavery existed under 
the sanction of the territorial law (^). 

On the 5th of December, 1875, the British Government issued 
certain instructions in which it was {yiier alia) provided that a 
fugitive slave should not be received on board a public ship on the 
high seas, unless the commander was satisfied that there was some 
sufficient reason for receiving him ; nor in the territorial waters of a 
State where slavery existed, unless the life of the fugitive would be 
in manifest danger if he were not received on board; if received in 
order to be saved from this danger, he was not to be allowed to 
continue on board after the danger was post, but a demand for his 
surrender was not to be entertained, nor an examination as to his 
status entered into. The publication of these instructions caused 
a great sensation throughout the country, and the Government, 
in deference to the public feeling in the matter, issued a commis- 
sion, authorizing an enquiry into and report upon, the nature and 
extent of the international obligations as to the reception of 
fugitive slaves by H.M. vessels whilst in the territorial waters of 
other States. The commissioners, after inquiring into the law and 
practice of both Great Britain and foreign countries, issued an elaborate 
report, dated 30 May 187G, containing certain recommendations (A). 
In consequence of this, the following instructions to all commanders 
in chief, captains, commanders, and commanding officers of H.M. ships 
and vessels, were issued in August 1876, in lieu of those of 1875 : — 

(1.) In any case in which you have received a fugitive slave into 
your ship and taken him under the protection of the British flag, 
whether within or beyond the territorial waters of any State, you 

ig) See Hall, p. 180. 

(h) See PhUUinore, I., pp. 437—440. 
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T^ill not admit or entertain any demand made npon yon for his 
surrender on the groond of Blavery. (2.) It is not intended, nor is 
it possible, to lay down any precise or general rule as to the cases 
in which yon ought to receive a fugitive slave on board your 
ship. You are, as to this, to be guided by considerations of 
humanity, and these considerations must have full effect giyen to 
them, whether your ship is on the high seas or within the teni- 
torial waters of a State in which slavery exists ; bub in the latter 
case you ought, at the same time, to avoid conduct which may 
appear to be in breach of international comity and good &ith. 
(3.) If any person, within territorial waters, claims your protec- 
tion on the ground that he is kept in slavery contrary to treaties 
with Oreat Britain, you should receive him, until the truth of his 
statement is examined into. This examination should be made, if 
possible, after conununication with the nearest British consular 
authority, and you should be guided in your subsequent proceedings 
by the result. (4.) A special report is to be made of every case 
of a fugitive slave received on board your ship. 

These instructions are sufficiently vague, and appear to be a com- 
promise between the strict requirements of International Law and 
the dictates of humanity. The question, however, is no longer one 
of much importance. After the abolition of the status of slavery by 
the United States in 1865, Brazil and Cuba were the only Christian 
States in which slavery continued as a legal institution. In May, 
1888, a bill for the total abolition of slavery in Brazil, was passed 
by the two Chambers. 



THE "HABIANNA FLORA.' 

Temjp, 1826. 
[11 Wheaton, 1.] 

Case.] On the 5th of November, 1821, the United States 
armed schooner '' Alligator/' whilst on a cruise against pirates 
and slave-traders, came across the Portuguese ship ^' Marianna 
Flora," bound on a voyage from Bahia to Lisbon, with cargo. 
The fact of the " Marianna Flora " having shortened sail, and 
of her having a vane or flag on her mast somewhat below the 
head, together with her other manoeuvres, induced Lieutenant 

C.I.L. F 
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Stockton, the commander of the "Alligator/' to suppose she 
viOR in distress or wished for information. He accordingly 
approached her, whereupon the " Marianna Flora " fired on the 
" Alligator/' The firing was repeated, and mutual hostilities 
took place, which resulted in the surrender of the Portuguese 
vessel. The Portuguese officers stated that they took the 
" Alligator " to be a piratical cruiser. TTltimately the " Mari- 
anna Flora" was senjb by Lieutenant Stockton into Boston and 
charged with piratical aggression. Upon the hearing, the ship 
was restored by the District Court, and damages were awarded 
for the act of sending her in. On appeal to the Circuit Court 
the decree for damages was reversed, the ship being restored 
by consent. An appeal on the question of damages was then 
taken to the Supreme Court. 

Judgment] This Coui-t expressed the opinion that ships 
of war, sailing under the authority of their Government to 
arrest pirates, were entitled to approach vessels for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their real character. On the other hand, 
no ship in time of peace was bound to lie by and await the 
approach of any other ship ; she was entitled to pui-sue her 
voyage in her own way, and to use all necessary precautions 
to avoid any suspected sinister entei-prise or hostile attack; 
she might consider her own safety, but she must take care 
not to violate the rights of others. She might use any 
precautions dictated by the prudence or the fears of her 
officers, either as to delay or the progi*ess or course of her 
voyage, but she was not at liberty to^inflict injuries upon other 
innocent parties, simply because of conjectural dangers. After 
reviewing the facts of the case^ the Court was of opinion that 
the conduct of Lieutenant Stockton in approaching and 
ultimately taking possession of the '' Marianna Flora '* was 
entirely justifiable. With regard to the question of damages, 
it was laid down that if damages were given it would be going 
a great way towards declaring that an exercise of honest 
discretion ought to draw after it the penalty of damages. 
Moreover, no decision had been cited in which the capture 
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iteelf having been justifiable, the subsequent detention for 
adjudication had ever been punished by the award of damages. 
The decision of the Circuit Court reversing the decree for 
damages was accordingly affirmed. 

T)ie Marianna Flora, 11 Wheaton, 1. 



It is especially the duty of a public vessel to keep the police of 
the seas and to put down pirates. For this purpose a public vessel 
has a right of approach, and, in cases of suspicion^ a right of forther 
investigation (»). The case cited indicates that a public vessel 
cannot be rendered liable for consequences accruing from an honest 
attempt to discharge these duties. 

In addition to her right of approach, a public armed vessel is 
both by the rules of comity and by maritime usage, entitled to 
the salute of private vessels on the high seas. The salute may 
take the form of firing a cannon (salut du canon\ or of striking 
the flag (salut du pavUlan)^ or of lowering the sails (saint des 
voiles) (k). 

It is also the custom for ships of war to salute other ships of war 
of superior rank — for a single ship of whatever rank to salute a fleet 
or squadron — and for an auxiliary squadron to salute the principal 
fleet (I). 

Under the British Admiralty Begulations, a British warship meet- 
ing on the sea a foreign warship, bearing the flag of a flag ofiicer or 
the broad pendant of a commodore commanding a station or squadron 
and superior in rank to the commander of the British ship, is required 
to salute the latter with the same number of guns to which a British 
officer of corresponding rank would be entitled^ upon being assured 
of receiving a similar salute in return — gun for gun ; and even in a 
foreign port similar complimentary salutes are required to be given, 
if the regulations of the place admit of this being done. 

The relations of British private to British public vessels are 
strictly a matter of municipal regulation only. It may not be out 
of place, however, to point out that a British merchantman is» in 
strictness, under an obligation to salute a British warship, and that 
any failure to observe this obligation may be visited with punish- 
ment, as against the master, by the Court of Admiralty. Thus, in 
1829^ the Court of Admiralty issued a warrant of arrest against the 

(jO Sec p. 344, infra, as to how far a {k) See Ortolan, iL, c 15. 

right of visit exists in time of peace. • {I) See Phillimore, II., p. 54. 

F 2 
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schooner ^' Native ^ for contempt in passing H.H.S. '' Semiramis/' 
without striking or lowering her royal, this being the uppermost sail 
which she was then carrying (m). 

The wearing or hoisting of illegal or nnanthorized colours by 
British merchant yessels, is forbidden by the Merchant Shipping 
Act> 1854 {jmm)^ s. 105, under severe penalties. Such illegal or un- 
authorized colours may also be seized and confiscated by British 
naval, military, or consular officers. This includes the case of a 
private vessel flying the colours of a public vessel In the case of 
R. V. Benaon (8 Hagg. 96), proceedings were taken against the 
master of a merchantman for hoisting the Eing^s colours in or near 
the Douro ; the defendant was ordered to pay the statutory penalty, 
the Court pointing out that going into the Douro under colours 
usually hoisted by the King's ship, at the time in question, might 
have cast doubt on the neutrality and have affected the honour of 
Great Britain. 



PRIVATE VESSELS. 



THE ''ATALANTA." 

Temp. 1856. 
[Onxioxs OF IT. S. Attobneys-Gknebal, Vol. Till., p. 78.] 

Case.] The " Atalanta " was an American merchant vessel. 
Whilst on a voyage from Marseilles to New York, acts of 
insubordination and violence occurred on the part of her crew, 
in consequence of which the master was compelled to return to 
Marseilles. After the arrival of the ship at that port, on the 
application of the American Consul, all those concerned in the 
offence were committed to prison by the local authorities. A few 
days afterwards, with the consul's assent, a number of them were 
released, but thirteen were retained under restraint. Of these 
six were sent on board the "Atalanta'' to be taken to the 
United States for trial. Subsequently, with the knowledge of 
the consul,but in spite of his protests, the local authorities went on 

(m) See Philliinope, II., p. 56. {mm) 17 & IS Vict, c, 104. 
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board the " Atalanta/' re-took the six men^ and again imprisoned 
them in Marseilles, together with the seven others who had not 
been taken on board. Some correspondence ensued with refer- 
ence to the matter, and ultimately the opinion of the United 
States law officers was taken on the case. 

Opinion.] The Attorney-General in the first place expressed 
the opinion that it was immaterial whether the persons so 
imprisoned were citizens of the United States or not ; nor did 
he consider that the question turned either on the criminal 
jurisdiction of consuls under the Consular Convention of 1853. 
between France and the United States, or on the question of 
the exterritoriality of merchant vessels whilst in territorial 
waters. The real issue was whether, in the event of a crime 
being committed on board an American ship on the high seas 
and within the sole competency of the United States, and 
in the event of that ship subsequently putting into a French 
port, the criminal could be forcibly withdrawn from the ship by 
the local authorities or by order of the French Government, 
Tn his opinion, when the ship arrived at Marseilles the master 
had lawful power, with the aid of the consul if required, to 
retain the men on board. The fact that they had committed 
crimes on board the ship outside the local jurisdiction, for which 
crimes they were liable to be punished on her reaching New 
York, did not give the local authorities any right to interfere. 
If the crime had been committed while the ship lay in territorial 
waters, the local authorities would have had jurisdiction, and 
might have gone on board to seize the prisoners; but this 
would not be so where no act had been done to give any 
jurisdiction over the case to France. The consul had acted 
lawfully when, at the first stage of the transaction, ho had 
requested the local authorities to take temporary charge of 
the prisoners. It was the duty of the local authorities to 
assist him by the express terms of the convention between 
the United States and France. He conceded in the fullest 
terms the integrity of the local sovereignty ; and that, instead 
of contradicting, seemed to corroborate his view of the subject ; 
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for how could consuls maintain the internal order of their 
own merchant vessels except through the assistance of the 
local j urisdiction. 

But however this might be, it was clear, in his opinion, that 
the local authorities, even if they might have refused aid, had 
at le&st no right to interpose to defeat the lawful confinement 
of any members of the crew by the master on board the ship 
with the advice and approbation of the consul. According to 
the doctrines laid down by her own jurists, France had no juris- 
diction in the present case. 

Whilst admitting that the local authorities had jurisdiction 
in regard to crimes committed on board a merchantman in 
territorial waters, he denied that they had any right to 
interfere with persons lawfully detained on board the ship 
by the laws of the country to which she belonged, for crimes 
committed on the high seas among membera of the crew, and 
not justiciable by the foreign jurisdiction. France could not 
deny this exemption, when she herself claimed to extend it so 
much farther. 

The doctrine of the public law of Europe on this point was 
well stated by Biquelme to the following effect : viz., that 
crimes committed on the high seas, whether on board war-ships 
or merchantmen, wei-e to be considered as committed in the 
territory of the State to which the ship belonged, and that if 
the ship arrived in port, the jurisdictional right of the territory 
to which the ship belonged, did not on that account cease ; 
when the crime was committed in territorial waters^ in the 
case of warships, the principle of extemtoriality protected the 
ship; in the case of a merchantman, and in the absence of 
treaty — even then^ if the offence affected only the interior 
discipline of the ship, the local authorities ought not to deal 
with the case unless their assistance was requested ; but if the 
offence was committed against a subject of the country or 
another foreigner, or if it was calculated to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the port) then the territorial jurisdiction was entitled 
to punish the crime. 
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In the present case, therefore, he failed to see on what ground 
of strict international right the local authorities had pi-oceeded. 
The Atalanta : Opinions of United States Attorneys- 
General, Vol. VIII., p. 73. 



'* Private vessels are those which, whilst being the property of 
private owners, yet satisfy such conditions of nationality ns may 
be imposed by the State to which they belong, with reference to 
ownership, place of construction, the nationality of the captain or the 
composition of the crew." The documents looked to in ascertaining 
the character of the vessel, the nature of her cargo, and the ports 
between which she is voyaging, according to English practice, are as 
follows : — (1) the register, specifying the owner, the name of the 
ship, and other particulars necessary for verifying her identity and 
nationality, (2) the sea letter, (3) the muster-roll of her crew, (4) 
the log-book, (5) the charter-party, (6) the invoices of the cargo, 
and (7) the bills of lading (71). 

In general the national character of a private vessel depends on the 
national character of the owner as ascertained by his domicil. By the 
law of England no sliip is to be deemed a British ship unless she 
belongs either, (1) to natural born British subjects, or (2) to i)ersons 
naturalized in British dominions or made denizens by proper authority, 
or (3) to corporate bodies established under the laws of, and having 
their principal place of business in, the United Kingdom or some 
British possession. Every British ship is required to be registered as 
provided by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. If any person uses the 
British flag or assumes the British national character, on board any 
ship owned in whole or in part by any persons not entitled by law to 
own British ships, for the purpose of making such ship appear to be 
a British ship, such ship shall be forfeited to her Majesty, unless such 
assumption has been made for the purpose of escaping capture by an 
enemy or a foreign ship of war, in the exercise of some belligerent 
right ; and in any proceeding for enforcing any such forfeiture, the 
burden of proving a title to use the British flag and to assume 
the British national character shall lie on the person assuming the 
same. A similar penalty may be incurred by concealment of 
British or by the assumption of a foreign character (o). 

The jurisdiction to which a private vessel is subject differs accordr 

(fi) Soe Hall, p. 161 ; and sco also 2, s. 10 and 19, and s. 103, sub-as. 
Appendix 11. 1 and 2. 

(0) See 17 & 18 Vict. c. 104, Part 
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iDg to whether she is ou the high seas, or pasBJDg through forcSgn 
territorial waters, or lying in a foreign port. 

A merchant ship on the high seas is subject only to the jorisdic- 
tion of the State to which she belongs, except in cases of piracy (|?). 
Such State is entitled to exercise adminiBtrati?e and criminal juris- 
diction in respect of acts committed on board, whether by its own 
subjects or foreigners. In the case of crimes committed on the high 
seas, all authorities combiue in declaring such offences to be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the country to which the ship belongs, and it 
matters not that the criminal or the injured party or both belong to 
some other country (^). In civil cases, also, the State has full juris- 
diction over its subjects on board, and the same jurisdiction over 
foreigners as it has when they are in its territory, subject to any 
exemption that may exist by the municipal law. The State to which 
the yessel belongs is also entitled to protect the vessel against inter- 
ference by other nations, unless she has committed some act of hostility 
against another State or some act which a belligerent is entitled to 
restrain, or unless she has escaped on to the high seas after violating 
the laws of another country while within its waters, in which last 
case she remains amenable to the local jurisdiction. On the same 
principle a State is responsible for the acts of its private vessels on 
the high seas, and is bound to afford proper redress through the 
medium of its Courts for wrongs that may have been sustained by 
subjects of other countries, except in so far as these are mere viola- 
tions of belligerent rights or constitute acts of piracy. 

As to merchant vessels passing through territorial waters, but not 
at rest in the harbours of a foreign State, in Reg, v. Keyn it was 
held that in the view of the English law at least the territorial 
jurisdiction did not extend to crimes committed by foreigners in 
passing vessels belonging to another State, but this defect has now 
been in some measure amended by the Territorial Waters Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1878 (r). On principle it would seem, although there is no 
clear usage on the matter, that the merchant vessel may be made 
amenable to the territorial jurisdiction as fully as if within port, 
although the State has no interest in enforcing its jurisdiction 
except in regard to acts taking effect outside the ship. The exercise 
of jurisdiction in such cases, therefore, is generally confined to acts 
involving a violation of its revenue or fishery laws, its fiscal or 
quarantme regulations, or local rules of navigation, or involving 
reckless conduct endangering the lives of persons outside the ship, or 
crimes of violence committed on such persons. In such cases, as 
Mr. Hall points out, not only is the local State interested, but it may 

(p) As to Slave Trading, sco infra, (q) See IU{f. v. LetPis, 5 W. R. 572. 

p. 124. (r) 41&42 Vict. c. 73. Seep.28,«Mi>rw. 
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reasonably be unwilling to trast to justice being done with respect 
to them by another State, whilst it is also more favonrably placed for 
arriving at the tmth and for administering jnstice than the country 
to which the vessel belongs (s). 

As to merchant vessels in foreign ports, they are here clearly 
subject to the local jurisdiction. Both the vessel and those on 
board her are, strictly^ subject to the authority of the local Courts in 
regard to all criminal offences, whether committed on ship or on 
shore. Both Great Britain and the United States act on this prin- 
ciple, except where modified by convention. 

The lYench Courts, however, refuse to interfere except when the 
peace of the port is disturbed, or where natives or foreigners are 
concerned ; whilst in the case of French vessels in foreign ports, 
the French consul is required to resist the application of the local 
authority except in similar cases (/). 

In many instances consular conventions have been entered into, to 
the effect that where a merchant vessel of one State enters the waters 
of another, the consul of the State to which the ship belongs shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction over matters that concern only the internal 
order of the vessel, and that the local authorities shall only exercise 
jurisdiction where the peace or public order of the locality is dis- 
turbed, or where persons other than the officers and crew are con- 
cerned (t^). Mr. Hall suggests that it might be advisable that 
principles to this effect should be adopted into the recognized usage 
of nationa But until this is done, and in default of treaty or con- 
vention, this distinction between different kinds of offences cannot 
be said to obtain; the only distinction recognized being between 
offences committed on board a public vessel, which are left to the 
jurisdiction of the ship, and offences committed on board a private 
vessel, which are subject to the local authority {v). 

It needs to be observed that, whilst Great Britain recognizes the 
right of other States to punish crimes committed on board British 
vessels in foreign harbours, she at the same time claims jurisdiction 
to punish such crimes, where they have not been punished by the 
local authority. The criminal law of England extends to all offences 
committed on British ships, either by British subjects, or by foreigners, 
either on the high seas or in foreign harbours, or rivers below bridges 
where great ships go. Thus in Reg, v. Anderson (L. R. 1 C. C. R. 161), 
it was held that a crime, committed by an American sailor on board 
a British ship lying in a French river, about thirty-five miles away 
from the sea, and within 300 yards from the shore, was within the 

(«) See Hall, p. 202. (t^) Alistof theconvontionsthathaye 

(0 See the cases of the ''Newton" been entered into, on this subject, will 

and the " SaUy,'* cited p. 74, infra. be found in Hall, note to p. 200. 
(tt) See Hall, p. 200. 
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jurisdiction of the Britidi Oonrts. Bat ia Beg.y. Serva{l Deo. G. C» 
104), it was held that there was no jarisdiction over an offence com- 
mitted by a foreigner on board a ship that had onlawftally been seized 
by a British ship of war and pat nnder the charge of a British oflSoer.. 
Nor will a British Court take cognisance of a crime committed by 
one foreigner upon another, on board a foreign ressel on the high 
seas (see Beg. v. LewtB, D. & B. C. C. 182) (r). 



THE ''NEWTON'' AND THE ''SALLY." 

Tanp. 1806. 

[OrTOLAX, DirLOMATIK DE LA MkB, VoL. I., p. 271, AND ANNEXE J., 

p. 44r).] 

Case.] In 1806, while the ''Newton/' an American merchant 
ship, ^as in the poii; of Antwerp, a quarrel took place between 
two sailors in a boat belonging to the ship. About the same 
time, when the " Sally," also an American merchant ship, wad 
in the port of Marseilles, the mate dangerously wounded one 
of the crew on the ship. The American consuls claimed 
exclusive jurisdiction in each case. 

•Judgment] The cases subsequently came before the Conseil 
d'Etat, who pronounced in favour of the consuls, on the gi*ound 
that in respect to offences and torts committed on board a 
foreign vessel in a French port by one of the officers or crew 
against another, the rights of the foreign Power ought to be 
regarded as exclusive of the local jurisdiction ; and that inas- 
much as the present matter was one that concerned the 
internal discipline of the vessel, the local authorities had no 
title to inteifere, unless their protection was demanded, or the 
peace and tranquillity of the port were disturbed. 

The Newton cnid the Sally, Ortolan, Diplomatic do 
J Va Mer, Vol. I., p. 271, and Annexe J., p. 445. 



These cases are cited as illustratiDg French law on this subject, 
Antwerp being at the time under French jurisdiction. 

(ar) Sec also 17 ft 18 Vict c. 104, s. 267, and 18 k 19 Vict. c. 91, e. 21. 
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THE " CREOLE/' 

Ttavp, 1842. 
[Parliamextart Papers, 1848, Vol. LXL] 

Case.] In October, 1841, the " Creole/' an American brig, left 
Hampton Boads for New Orleans^ carrying, among other things, 
a cargo of slaves. On the 7th of November the slaves broke 
into revolt, murdered a passenger, and wounded the captain, 
the mate, and two of the crew. They then took the brig to 
Nassau, New Providence. The matter was there brought before 
two magistrates, who ordered the imprisonment of nineteen of 
the slaves, but released the others, about 113 in number, on 
the ground that the moment they landed on British tenitory 
they became free. 

The United States Government remonstrated against this 
course, Mr. Webster contending that the ship having been 
driven into British territory by unavoidable force, those on 
board ought not to be held within the jurisdiction of the port. 
To this Lord Ashburton replied that no slave who came within 
British dominion would ever be restored, aud that the matter 
in dispute was '' what constituted coming within British 
dominions." Without expressing any opinion on this point, 
he suggested that the matter should be referred to the Home 
Government. In the result the matter was submitted to 
arbitration^ and an indemnity awarded to the owners of the 
" Creole " for the loss sustained. 

TliQ "GreoW Case, Parliamentary Papers, 1843, 
Vol. LXL 



The result of the " Creole " dispute seems to support the principle 
that a private vessel putting into a foreign port through compulsion 
of the creWy is in the same position as a vessel entering a foreign port 
through stress of weather, and is exempted from jurisdiction. The 
United States Attorney-General, Mr. Legare, in his opinion on this 
case, further expressed the view that if a vessel were driven by stress 
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of weather or forced by vis majors or in short compelled bj any 
overmling necessity to take refoge in a port of another nation, she 
onght not to be considered subject to its municipal law, so far as con- 
cerned any penalty, prohibition, tax, or incapacity that would other- 
wise be incurred by entering such port, provided she did nothing 
further to violate the municipal law during her stay ; the comity 
of nations, which was the usage, the common law of civilized nations, 
had gone veiy far on this point ; if a ship were driven into port by 
stress of weather, and unloaded her cargo there, she would not be 
bound to pay duties or customs in that place because she had come 
there by force, nor was she liable to forfeiture ; under the English 
Navigation Acts, it had been settled that coming in by stress of 
weather could not be an importation without reference to intention 
or mala fides ; this was an admission that a ship, putting into port 
in such circumstances, was, like a ship of war belonging to a friendly 
Power, considered by the law of England as not subject to the 
municipal law ; such was also the rule of the/t/^ gentium {y). 

The following cases illustrate respectively the exemption from 
ordinary liabilities which may accrue from stress of weather or 
from the performance of acts of generosity towards a crew itself in 
distress : — 

In the case of the Indnsina (z), a Spanish ship had put into 
the port of Black River in Jamaica, in distress, with five slaves on 
board. The law ofScers of the Crown expressed an opinion that, 
assuming the *^ Industria " to have put into Black Biver in distress, 
she could not be deemed to have committed any offence against tlic 
laws of Great Britain, and was therefore not liable to seizure and 
confiscation by the civil authorities of the island. They were, how- 
ever, of opinion that she might have been seized by a duly commis- 
sioned British cruifler under the treaty with Spain for the abolition 
of the slave trade, and carried before a Court of Mixed Commission 
for adjudication. 

In the case of the Fortuna (5 C. Bob. 27), during war 
between Great Britain and Holland, a neutral ship was captured 
for breach of the blockade of the Weser, and sent home for adjudica- 
tion. The master set up a defence to the effect that the want of 
provisions and a strong westerly wind compelled him to make for 
the Weser. The want of provisions was held no excuse, but Sir 
Wm. Scott permitted evidence as to the state of the wind to be 
adduced, and the ship was finally restored. 

In the case of the Jonge Jacobus Baumann (1 C. Rob. 243), 
it appeared that, during war between Great Britain and France, 

(y) Opinions of U. S. Attorneys- (z) Cited in Forsyth, p. 899. 

General, 9S. 
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this Teasel had received on board the crew of the British frigate 
'' Apollo/' which had been fonnd in a disabled condition by the 
'' Jonge Jacobas Banmann." Snbseqnently, the English crew took 
possession of the yessel, brought her into an English port, and pro* 
ceeded against the ship on the ground of haying enemy's property 
on board. The ship was restored, and freight, expenses, and a 
reasonable demurrage were giyen to the owner, Sir Wm. Scott 
expressing an opinion in judgment, that if the ship had really 
belonged to an enemy, the character of enemy itself must haye been 
blotted out by such a service as had been performed. 



THE '' OASLO ALBEBTO." 

Ttm^, 1882. 
[Sirky's Rkciteii^ Vol. XXXII., Pt. 1, p. 578.] 

Case.] The " Carlo Alberto/' a Sardinian steamship, secretly 
landed on the French coast the Duchess of Berri and several 
of her adherents, on the night of the 28th or 29th of April, 
1832. The ship had been chartered for Barcelona, the real 
destination, which was to aid an insurrection against the 
French Goyemment, haying been concealed. In consequence 
of the landing of the Duchess of Berri an insurrection occurred 
at Marseilles on the 30th. The ship subsequently put into 
the port of La Ciotat in distress, and thereupon certain persons 
on board were arrested by the French authorities. 

Judgment] The lower Court ordered the release of the 
persons arrested, on the ground that the an*ests were illegal, 
inasmuch as they were made on a foreign ship, which was to be 
considered as foreign territory. But this decision was reyersed 
by the Cour de Cassation, the Court laying down in its judg- 
ment, that the privilege established by the Law of Nations in 
fayour of allied or neutral ships, ceased when those ships, in con- 
tempt of alliance or neutrality, committed acts of hostility ; that 
in such case they become enemies, and must submit to all the 
consequences of the state of aggression in which they had placed 
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themselves. The ship in the present case was not entitled to 
the privileges usually accorded to foreign ships putting into 
port in distress, inasmuch as the vessel had been fitted out 
to take part in a conspiracy, and had assisted in the execution 
of a crime, which the French authorities ought to investigate. 
On these grounds, and also on the ground that the vessel was 
then actually engaged in carrying persons guilty of a conspiracy 
against the French Government, the Court refused to recognize 
the exemption contended for. 

The Carlo Alberto, Sirey's Becueil, Vol XXXII., 
Pt. 1 , p. 578. 



By a humane provision of International Law, vessels patting into 
a foreign port under stress of weather, are usually exempted from 
local jurisdiction ; but according to the doctrine laid down in the 
leading case this will not extend to vessels committing offences in 
violation of the Law of Nations. 



FOREIGN SOVEREIGNS. 



QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 

Temp. 1657. 
[De Maktexs, Causes C]^LfcDUE.s, A'^ol. I., p. 1.] 

Case.] In 1654, Christina, Queen of Sweden, abdicated her 
throne in favour of her cousin Charles Gustavus. After her 
abdication she travelled in various countries. Amongst other 
countries she visited France on two occasions, and whilst there 
was accorded royal honours, and treated by the French Qoveni- 
ment as a queen regnant. On the occasion of her second visit 
her chamberlain, Monaldeschi, whom she accused of treason, 
was put to death by her orders. The question of amenability 
to French jurisdiction having thus arisen, the French jurists 
expressed an opinion that the Queen, being an independent 
sovereign and being in France with the permission of the French 
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Government, it was not competent to refuse her the right of 
sovereignty over her subjects, and that all persons in her 
service and receivitig salaries from her must be considered as 
such, with the exception of those who were subjects of the 
State where she was resident. In view of this expression of 
opinion, the French authorities refused to interfere. 

Q^netn Ghrisiina of Stoeden, De Martens, Causes 
G^lfebres, Vol. I, p. 1. 



The Sovereign of a country, whate^ner may be his title or position, 
whether he be the chief of a Republic, a Monarchy, or an Empire, is 
its formal international representative, and represents the collective 
power of his State. By comity and usage he occupies a peculiar 
position, both- whilst in his own country, and whilst travelling 
through or tarrying in the territory of another State. 

Whilst travelling through or resident in the territory of another 
State he enjoys all the attributes of exterritoriality. Person- 
ally he is exempt both from the civil and criminal jurisdic* 
tion of the local Courts. As an almost necessary corollary of this, 
he is entitled to exercise a certain amount of civil jurisdiction over 
the members of his suite. He would not, indeed, be justified in 
exercising the full rights accorded him by the law of his own 
country. On this point the opinion expressed by the French jurists 
in the case of Queen Christina, would scarcely be adopted in the 
present day, and a foreign Sovereign, although exempt from the local 
jurisdiction, would not be warranted in exercising a criminal juris- 
diction over other persons. Still if he did do so, it does not appear 
that there would be any remedy beyond protest or expulsion. If, 
indeed, in this respect or in any other, he should abuse the hospitality 
afforded him^ he might no doubt be ordered to depart without delay, 
in the same way as a delinquent ambassador. 

The common usage of Europe also exempts the effects of a foreign 
Sovereign passing through another country from the payment of 
custom duties and the visitation of customs officers. The same 
immunity is generally extended to goods destined for a foreign 
Sovereign or his family, in their transit through foreign countries (a). 

These privileges, however, would not now be deemed to extend to 
Sovereigns who have abdicated. Even in the case of Queen Christina, 
the Queen would doubtless have been held amenable for her acts to 

(a) See Phillimoro, II., x). 111. 
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the local tribunals, had the French Ooveminent not debarred itself 
from taking 'this coarse, by its previons recognition of the Queen's 
title to the position of a Qneen regnant. Nor wonld this 
exemption from local jurisdiction exist where the sovereign is a 
subject of the country in which the proceedings are taken, except 
so far as concerns acts done as sovereign in the country over which 
he reigns (/). 

Even whilst in his own country, a foreign Sovereign enjoys 
certain international rights, which are recognized by the courts 
of other nations. Acts done in his capacity as Sovereign cannot 
be canvassed by or made the subject of proceedings against him 
in foreign tribunals. His public property is also exempt from 
their jurisdiction {V) ; although they will under certain circum- 
stances, and at his instance, intervene to prevent the violation 
within their jurisdiction of the public rights of the State he 
represents (r). Not infrequently, also, the municipal law of foreign 
countries makes special provision for punishing offences committed 
within their limits against his person or reputation {d). As a general 
rule foreign Sovereigns may sue in the municipal courts of another 
country, not only in respect of injuries to their public rights, but 
also in respect of private and personal injuries (0). This of course 
does not extend to international wrongs, or wrongs done by one 
State to another. For such wrongs the only redress is diplomatic 
or military action. 

The exceptions to the rule that foreign Sovereigns are not usually 
liable to be cited in the municipal courts of other countries are as 
follows : — (1) where the foreign Sovereign is at the same time a 
subject of the country in which the suit is brought (/) ; (2) where 
he has carried on trade or entered into contracts in the apparent 
character of, and subject to the same conditions as, a private 
individual {g) ; (3) where he holds or acquires immovable property 
within the local jurisdiction {h) ; (4) where he holds or has in the 
hands of his agents even movable property, not connected with the 
jus coronas {%) ; (5) or finally where he has initiated the proceedings 
or otherwise attorned to the jurisdiction {k). 



(6) See De HahtrY, Quern of Portugal, 
infray p. 86. 

(c) See Bmperor of Austria v. Day, 
infra, ID, 82. 

(d) See infra, p. 83. 

(e) In such cases it is not usual to 
give costs, this being regarded as a 
disparagement of the dignity of the 
Sovereign. 

(/) See the Duke of Brunswick r. 



The King of Hanover^ infra, p. 81. 

{g) See dictum of Sir Robert Philli- 
more, in the case of the Charkieb, L.K., 
4 A. & £. 69. 

(h) See the case of the Svnft, 1 
Dods. 320, and Foote, p. 133. 

(») See Morgan v. Larivitre, infra, 
p. 84. 

{k) See The King of Spain v. HuUeU, 
infra, p. 86. 
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What has been said as to foreign Sovereigns, applies eqnallj to 
foreign States. In earlier times a diflBcnlty was felt, in the English 
oonrts at least, as to allowing a foreign State to sne in its corporate 
capacity, without naming its international representative or some 
oflScer of the Oovemment. Thus, in the case of the Columbian 
Chvemment y. BoihsckUd (1 Sim. 94), Sir John Leach, Y.C, laid 
down that an nnkuown and undefined body, such as the Government 
of a State, could not sue in its quasi corporate name, and that if the 
persons so described could sue at all, they must come forward as 
individuals, and show that they were entitled to represent their 
State. But in the subsequent case of the United States of Ammca 
V. Wiigner (L. B. 2 Ch. App. 582), it was held by the Court of 
Appeal that a foreign sovereign State, adopting a republican form 
of government and recognized by Oi*eat Britain, could sue in its 
own name as so recognized, and that it was not necessary to sue in 
the name of any ofBcer of the Oovemment, or to join as co-plaintiff 
any such ofScer on whom process might be served, or from whom 
discovery might be obtained ; at the same time, it was intimated 
that the Court might if necessary stay proceedings till the means 
of discovery were secured. 



THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK v. THE KINO OF HANOVER. 

Temp. 1844. 
[13 L. J. N. S. 107 ; 11 House of Lords Cases, 1.] 

Case.] In this case proceedings had been instituted by the 
Duke of Brunswick for a declaration that certain instruments 
appointing the Duke of Cambridge and afterwards the King of 
Hanover as his guardians, were void. The defendant, the King of 
Hanover, was served while temporarily resident in this country, 
and an application to the Lord Chancellor to relieve him from 
the process was refused. He thereupon appeared, but an 
appeal on the question of jurisdiction was taken to the House 
of Lords. 

Judgment] In the House of Lords it was held that the 
King's appearance was no waiver of any defence he might have, 
and that the refusal of the Lord Chancellor to relieve him from 
process had not the effect of deciding that he was liable to the 

C.I.L. a 
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jurisdiction. It was further held that he was exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of this country in respect of acts done 
by him as King of Hanover ; but that being, also, a subject of the 
Queen he was liable to be sued here for acts done by him in the 
latter character ; and that acts done by him out of the realm, or 
as to which it was doubtful whether they were done by him as 
subject or sovereign prince, should be presumed to have been 
done in the latter capacity. After a review of the facts, it was 
held that the acts of the defendant under colour or authority of 
the instruments in question, were not such as would render 
the defendant liable to be sued in the courts of this country in 
respect of thom. 

The Duke of Brunswick v. Tlie Khig of Hanover ^ 13 
L. J. Ch. N. S. 107; 11 Ho. of Lds. Cases, 1. 



This case is cited as illastratiog the principle that a Sovereign is 
not amenable to the jurisdiction of foreign courts in respect to acts 
done by him as Sovereign. If, indeed, he should happen to be at 
the same time a subject of the foreign State, he would be liable to 
be sued in its courts in respect of acts done by him as subject ; 
although even in this case acts done by him out of the jurisdiction 
will be presumed to have been done as Sovereign. Subject to this 
exception it is a generally recognized rule that the municipal courts 
of a country will not take cognizance of political and public transac- 
tions relating to foreign Sovereigns. This will not preclude municipal 
tribunals from interfering, under certain circumstances, to prevent the 
violation of the public rights of a foreign country. Thus, in the 
case of the Emperor of Ausin'a v. Day afid others (2 Giff. 628), tlie 
defendants, Messrs. Day & Co., had manufactured in Great Britain 
A large quantity of Hungarian paper money on behalf of the rebel 
government, which was presided over by Kossuth ; proceedings 
were taken in England on behalf of the Emperor of Austria to 
restrain them from manufacturing any more, or disposing of what 
they had already manufactured ; the application was resisted, on 
the ground that the Court had no jurisdiction to inquire into a 
matter outside English municipal law, and relating to the public 
and political affairs of a foreign nation. Stuart, Y.-C, in giving 
judgment, held that the regulation of the coin was not merely a 
question of municipal law ; that the prerogative of each sovereign 
State as to coinage was a great public right recognized and protected 
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by the Law of Nations ; and that it was immaterial that the other 
defendant Koesnth, for whom the notes were mannfactnred, contem- 
plated the overthrow of the plaintifT^s existing rights, and only 
intended to nse the notes after snch overthrow. The injunction 
prayed for was accordingly granted. 

Although a Sovereign is not amenable to a foreign jurisdiction for 
acts done in his sovereign capacity, he may nevertheless have recourse 
to a foreign Court for redress in the event of his being made the 
subject of libel, by a person residing within the foreign jurisdic- 
tion (0- And even apart from his seeking such redress, municipal 
law often provides for the prosecation of such offences by the 
domestic authority. Thus in English law, every one is guilty of 
a misdemeanour who publishes any libel tending to degrade, revile, 
or expose to hatred or contempt any foreign prince or potentate, 
with intent to disturb the peace and friendship between the United 
Kingdom and the country to which such prince or potentate belongs. 
This provision is probably limited to cases which exceed the limits 
of fair criticism on a matter of public interest. In R. v. Yini (27 
St Tr. 627), the defendant was prosecuted for an alleged libel on 
the Emperor of Russia. In R, v. Pdii&r (88 St. Tr. 689), a French 
reftigee was prosecuted for a libel on Napoleon Bonaparte, then first 
Consul of the French Eepublic. In R^g, v. Moii (L. R. 7 Q. B. D. 
244), the prisoner was convicted under the provisions of 24 & 25 
Vict. c. 100, s. 4, which makes it a misdemeanour for any persons 
to conspire or to incite to murder another person, whether such 
person be within British dominions or not. In this case the offence 
consisted in the publication of an article in a (German paper published 
in London, exulting over the murder of the Emperor of Bussia, and 
commending it as an example to be followed in the case of other 
sovereigns. 



DE HABEB v. THE QUEEN OF POBTUOAL. 

Twwp. 1861. 
[20 L. J. N. S. Q. B. 488.] 

Case.] An action was brought in the Mayor's Court against 
the Queen of Portugal, as reigning sovereign of that country, 
to recover a sum of Portuguese money equivalent to 12,1362. 
The plaintiff had deposited this sum with one Francisco 
Ferreira, a banker of Lisbon, at a time when civil war pre- 

(0 See PhiUimore, XL, p. 186. 

o 2 
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vailed between the legitimate Sovereign and Don Miguel, a 
pretender to the throne. This sum was paid over by Ferreira 
to the Portuguese Qovemment, under the decree of a Portu- 
guese Court. It was this sum which the plaintiff in the 
present case sought to recover. After the institution of pro- 
ceedings an order was made attaching a sum of money belong- 
ing to the Queen of Portugal in the hands of one De Brito of the 
city of London. A rule ni&i was obtained on behalf of the 
defendant prohibiting the Mayor's Court from further proceeding 
with the action. 

Judgment] On the application to make the rule absolute, it 
was held that the awarding of the attachment was an excess of 
jurisdiction, the defendant being sued as a foreign potentate, 
and not being amenable to the local jurisdiction. 

Be Haber v. Tlie Queen of Pa)*tugal, 20 L. J. N. S. 
Q. B. 488. 



Just as a foreign Sovereign is exempt from personal liability in 
regard to acts done by him in that character, so he is exempt from 
any proceedings against his property, when sued in his pnblic capacity. 
In Vavasseury, Krupp (L. B. 9 Ch. 351), it was held that the public 
property of a foreign Sovereign could not become subject to jurisdic- 
tion, merely because it was tainted by the infringement of an English 
patent (J). 

This rule will not apply, however, where the property is not con- 
nected with his jus coronae. It is generally held that the private 
property of a foreign Sovereign (other than his personal effects), 
not connected with the jus coronas, is liable to arrest, adjudication, 
and sequestration by the municipal tribunals of the country in which 
it is situate, and that it is also liable to the taxes and imposts of the 
local government ; and this whether such property is vested in the 
Sovereign himself or in agents on his behalf (m). In the English case 
of Morgan Y.Larivihre (L. R. 7 H. L. p. 480), which arose out of a 
contract for the supply of cartridges entered into on behalf of the 
French Government in 1870, Lord Cairns remarked that even if the 
French Government were interested in the fund in question, yet the 

(Q See p. 86, infra. (m) Bee Phillimore, II., p. liO. 
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Court having a trust fond under its control might well proceed 
to administer it, e?en though a foreign government might be 
interested in it, and even though that government (in its sovereign 
capacity) might not be subject to the jurisdiction of the Court. In 
Gladstone v. Mumrtis Bey (9 Jur. N. S. 71), the plaintiflf had ob- 
tained from the Sultan a concession for the establishment of a 
bank in Turkey; under the concession the plaintiff had been 
required to hand over to the Turkish ambassador £20,000 as 
caution money, to be by him deposited with the Bank of England 
on account of the Turkish Government ; disputes having subse- 
quently arisen, the ambassador claimed that the caution money had 
been forfeited, whereupon the plaintiff moved for an injunction to 
I'estrain the ambassador from causing the caution money to be paid 
over and the Bank from paying it over. Page- Wood, V.-C, in 
giving judgment, stated that if the money had been the absolute 
nnqualified property of the Sultan, there might have been some 
difficulty in attaching the fund, so as to bring the Sultan within the 
jurisdiction, but in the present case this difficulty did not arise, as 
the plaintiffs throughout had contingent claims upon the fund ; this 
being so, although the Court could not grant an injunction against the 
Turkish Government or its ambassador, yet an injunction could be 
granted against the Bank, and an order was therefore made restrain- 
ing the Bank from parting with the ftmd, until the hearing of the 
action or further order. In Oladstone v. The Ottoman Bank (1 H. & 
M. 515), however, it was held that where a contract had been made 
with a foreign Sovereign, and the foreign Sovereign had subsequently 
made a grant to a third party in derogation of the rights accruing 
nnder the original contract, no proceedings would lie in the English 
Court against such third party. 



PRIOLEAU V. THE UNITED STATES OF AHERIOA. 

Temp. 1860. 
[L. R. 2 £<!. 659.] 

Case.] The United States commenced proceedings here for 
the purpose of establishing their right to cei-tain bales of 
cotton, then in the possession of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board. Messrs. Prioleau, the defendants, commenced 
cross-proceedings against the United States and President 
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Andrew Johnson, for the purpose of obtaining discovery. 
These proceedings were demurred to by the United Statea 

Judgment] It was held that the United States, having sub- 
mitted themselves to the jurisdiction of the Courts of this 
country, Messrs. Prioleau were entitled to discovery, and that 
the former proceedings must be stayed until discovery was 
made. The Court, however, intimated that the President had 
been improperly made a defendant to the cross-proceedings, as 
the person to give discovery, inasmuch as it did not appear 
that the United States Government had control over their 
President or could compel him to make the discovery. 

Prioleaiv v. The United States of Ameinca^ L. R 2 
Eq. 659. 



The principle deducible from the leading case is that if 
a foreign Sovereign once attorns to the local jurisdiction, he is 
then bound by the ordinary rules of procedure, and can claim no 
special exemption or privilege. Thus in the ease of the King of 
Spain V. Hullett (1 Dowl. & CI. 1G9 ; 1 CI. & F. 348), it was held 
by the House of Lords that the King of Spain having once com- 
menced proceedings here, although suing as a sovereign prince, and 
in his political capacity, was nevertheless in an English Court bound 
to answer on oath to a cross bill filed against him by the defendants 
to his suit. In the case of the Emperor of Brazil v. BoUnson (5 
Dowl. 522), the Court of Queen's Bench also decided that the Emperor 
having engaged in a commercial transaction, and having brought 
an action thereon in the courts of this country, and being resident 
out of the jurisdiction, was subject to the obligation of providing 
security for costs, like any other suitor resident out of the jurisdiction. 

The principle, that if a foreign Sovereign once attorns to the 
jurisdiction of the municipal tribunal, he stands in the position of 
any other suitor, must be taken subject to the limitation imposed by 
VavoBseur v. Krupp (L. B. 9 Ch. D. 351). In this case it appeared 
that the Mikado of Japan had bought in Germany some shells which 
had been lawfully made there; these having been brought to England 
on their way to Japan, an injunction was obtained as against the 
defendant Krupp, restraining the removal of the shells from 
England, on the ground that they constituted an infringement 
of an English patent ; on the application of the Mikado, he was 
made a party to the suit, and a motion was thereupon made on his 
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behalf for disaolation of the injimction. On the heariDg of the 
motion liberty was giren to the Mikado to take the sheila that 
belonged to him out of the jurisdiction. The plaintiffs appealed 
from this order, but the appeal was dismissed with costs. James, 
L.J., in giTing judgment, held that a foreign Sovereign could not 
be deprived of his property because it had become tainted by the 
infringement of a patent ; as to the suggestion that the Mikado 
had lost his privilege throngh submitting to the jurisdiction, it was 
held that he had merely submitted for the purpose of discovery, process, 
and costs, and not for the purpose of having his property dealt with 
by a Court of municipal jurisdiction in violation of his rights ; no 
court of municipal jurisdiction was authoriased to interfere with such 
rights. Brett, L. J., in his judgment, took a similar view with reference 
to the effect of the Mikado's interference in the suit, and fiirther laid 
down that no English court could properly prevent him hom having 
goods which were the public property of his own countiy. 



ALIENS— N A TIONALITY. 
CASE OF MARTIN KOSZTA. 

Temp. 1853. 
LWhkaton*8 Intebmational Law bt Lawrbnce, 229.] 

Case.] Martin Koszta, a Hungarian subject, after taking 
part in the rebellion of 1848-9, fled to Turkey. Here he was 
imprisoned by the Turkish Government at the instance of 
Austria, but was afterwards released on condition of his 
leaving that country. He chose the United States as the 
place of his exile, and duly declared his intention of becoming 
naturalized. The conditions of naturalization in the United 
States are five years* residence, together with a formal declara- 
tion of intention, made at least two years previous to the 
completion of the required term of residence. Koszta made 
the preliminary declaration, but before the five years had 
expired he returned to Smyrna, having obtained from the 
United States consul a travelling pass stating that he was 
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entitled to United States protection. While at Smyrna he 
vas, according to Wheaton, seized by persons in the pay of 
Austria, taken by them to &ea, thrown overboard and picked up 
by an Austrian man-of-war. The American consul demanded 
his release, and a man-of-war was sent to enforce this. The 
matter was ultimately compromised through the mediation of 
the French consul, and Eoszta was sent back to the United 
States, although Austria reserved the right to proceed against 
him if he returned to Turkey. 

Gam of Martin Koszta : Wheaton's International Law 
by Lawrence, p. 229. 



This case raises several questions of International Law. The fii-st 
of these is, did the incipient but incomplete naturalization of Koszta 
in the United States entitle him to the protection of a citizen of that 
country ? This question was left unsettled, but Mr. Marcy, in his 
despatch, affirmed that whether Koszta was a United States 
citizen or not, the Austrian Goveiiiment had no right to seize him ou 
Turkish soil. The truth of this can scarcely be denied. Ou the 
other hand, it is difficult to say that the United States would have 
been justified in having rccoun^e to force in the fii*st instance. It 
was at once the right and the duty of Turkey to insist on reparation 
l)y Austria. 

The law of nearly every civilized country recognizes two status, 
a political status or national character, in virtue of which an 
individual becomes a citizen or subject of a particular State, and at 
once entitled to its protection and liable to the obligations incident 
to allegiance; and a civil status, in virtue of which he becomes 
clothed with certain municipal rights and duties. The former 
depends on different laws in different countries ; the latter is governed 
universally by the one single principle of domicile. 

National character at once confers rights and imposes duties. The 
extent of these depends on municipal law. As long as an individual 
remains a citizen or subject of a particular State, that State has strictly 
a claim upon his service and fidelity. It has in strictness a right to 
prohibit him from going to a foreign country, and a right to recall 
him if he has already gone abroad, unlcES he has been, with its permis- 
sion, naturalized abroad. The increased intercourse of modem times 
tends to render the enforcement of such claims more difficult than 
heretofore, but even at the present time, it is usual amongst European 
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States to prohibit emigration in frand of military seryice and to re- 
call snbjects who have already emigrated, if the need for their service 
shonld arise (n). 

This national character or political statns depends primarily, either 
on locality of birth, or on the nationality of the father, or, in the case 
of a married woman, on the nationality of her hnsband ; but in most 
civilized States it is nsaally competent to a foreign immigrant into 
that country to renounce his former nationality, and to assume, by 
the process of naturalization, that of the country in which he deter- 
mines to reside. In regard to political status, therefore, three ques- 
tions suggest themselves : — (1) as to the primary conditions of 
nationality in vogue in different countries ; (2) as to the conditions 
under which naturalization is permitted in different countries ; and 
(3) as to how far such a process will be effective as against the 
country to which the person naturalized originally belonged. The 
two latter questions will be dealt with hereafter. 

With regard to the first, by the law of England nationality 
is primarily determined by locality of birth ; in other words, 
every person bom within the British dominions, is regarded as 
a natural-bom British subject, whatever may have been the 
nationality of his father. This mle is, however, subject to various 
exceptions, both at Common Law and by statute. At Common 
Law exceptions exist in the case of the children of an English 
King or of an Euglish ambassador born abroad, and in the case 
of the children of a foreign King or foreign ambassador bom within 
British territory. By several modern statutes, moreover, such as 
7 Anne, ch. 5., 4 Geo. IL, c. 21, and 13 Oeo. III., c. 21, persons 
bom abroad whose fathers or grandfathers by the father's side 
were natural-bom subjects, are deemed to be natural-bom British 
subjects to all intents and purposes ((?). In Isaacson v. Durant 
(L. R. 17 Q. B. D. 54), a question was raised as to the validity of 
certain votes given at a parliamentary election by certain persons who 
had been bom in Hanover before the accession of the Queen. It was 
laid down in the judgment that though such persons could not have 
been treated as aliens, according to English law, during the time of the 
personal union of the two kingdoms, yet they became aliens on the 
severance of the two Crowns, and that it was contrary to the very 
doctrine of allegiance, to contend that such persons could, without 
more, elect to throw over their allegiance to Hanover, and put them- 
selves in allegiance to the Sovereign of the United Kingdom. 

By the law of Germany, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, and Austria, 
the test of political status is found in the nationality of the parents, 
irrespective of the place of birth. 

(n) See below, p. 96. 

(o) See StcpheD, Ck>mm., p. 409. 
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By the law of Franoe, the test was originDlly the same, subject to 
a right on the part of a child bom in France of foreign parents 
to elect French nationality within one year of becoming m /r/m. 
This is now modified by a law of 1889, nnder which every individaal 
bom in France (even thongh of foreign parentage) and domiciled in 
Franoe at the time of coming of age, is to be deemed of French 
nationality, unless in the year following his majority he makes a 
declaration of alienage, and proves that he has preserved the nation- 
ality of his parents, and that he has discharp:ed any obligations of 
service imposed upon him by the country of which he eliims to be a 
subject or member (/?). 

By the law of most of the United States, nationality is primarily 
determined by locality of birth. But by an Act of Congress passed 
in 1855, it is provided that a person bom out of the limits and 
jurisdiction of the United States, whose father was at the time 
a citizen of tbe United States, shall be deemed a citizen of the United 
States, subject to the &ther having at some time or other resided in 
the United States. It was formerly laid down by eminent judges 
that no man was a citizen of the United States unless he was also 
a citizen of one of the States comprising the Union. From this it 
followed that persons bom in the Territories (as distinct irom the 
States) of the Union, could not be citizens of the United States. 
Whether this proposition was judicially sound or not, seems never to 
have been finally decided, but the dispute was set at rest by the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, by which it was provided 
that all persons bom or naturalized in the United States and subject 
to their jurisdiction, should be deemed at once citizens of the United 
States and of the State in which they resided, and that no State 
should make or enforce any law abridging the privileges or immuoi- 
ties of such citizens (^). 



CASE OF SIMON TOUSIO. 

Temp. 1854. 
[Whratok's Intbrnational Law by Lawrsncb, Ait., 929.] 

Case.] According to the law of Austria no Austrian subject 
can transfer his allegiance without the consent of the sovereign. 
In 1848, Simon Tousig, an Austrian subject, obtained a pass* 

{f) See Wheaton, by Boyd, p. 246. 
(g) See Hftro, pp. $17, 518. 
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port allowing him to travel for one year through Qermany to 
France and England. In 1849, without obtaining any further 
licence, he went to the United States. Here he proposed to 
become naturalized, but before completing his naturalization 
he returned to Austria^ when criminal proceedings for illegal 
emigration were instituted against him. He thereupon claimed 
the protection of the United States, but interference on his 
behalf was declined, on the ground that, inasmuch as he had once 
been subject to the laws of Austria and had whilst so subject 
violated those laws, his withdrawal from his native jurisdiction 
and proposed acquisition of a different national character would 
not exempt him from their operation, whenever he again chose 
to place himself under them. 

Opinion.] Mr. Marcy, in his despatch to the United States 
Ambassador at Vienna, admitted that every State, when its 
laws were violated by anyone owing obedience to them, 
whether a citizen or a stranger, had a right to punish the 
transgressor when found within its jurisdiction, and that the case 
was not altered by the character of the laws unless they were 
in derogation of the well established International code. No 
nation had a right to supervise the municipal code of another 
nation, or to claim that its citizens or subjects should be exempted 
from the operation of its code, if they had voluntarily placed 
themselves under it. The character of the municipal laws of 
one country did not furnish a just ground for other States to 
interfere with the execution of those laws, even when they took 
effect upon their own citizens, if they had gone into that 
country and subjected themselves to its jurisdiction. 

Case of Simmi Tousig: Wheaton's Intel-national Law 
by Lawrence, App. 929. 



The difference between the attitade of the United States in the 
present case and in that of Martin Eoszta, appears to have arisen 
from the fact of the return to Austrian jurisdiction in Tousig^s 
case having been voluntary, while in the case of Martin Eoszta there 
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had been a compulsory seizure by the Aastrian anthorities within 
the territory of another State. The doctrine aflfirmed by Mr. 
Marcy has since undergone considerable modification so far as the 
municipal regulations of the United States are concerned (r), but 
the principle laid down may still be said to represent the true Interna- 
tional rule on the subject («). 

Naturalization implies the renunciation of one political status and 
the adoption of another. It inyolves two questions : (1) How far 
will it be recognized by the parent State as exempting the party 
naturalized, from the consequences of his earlier allegiance ? lu 
other words, How fur is there a right of expatriation ? (2) Under 
what conditions will it be granted by the State to which the alien 
seeks to affiliate himself ? 

In regard to the first question, many States formerly refused to 
allow their subjects to cast off their pre?ious allegianoe. The maxim 
of the English Common Law, ''Nemo potest exuere patriam," pre- 
cluded a natural-bom subject from adopting a new political status, 
and rendered him liable to the penalties of treason if found in arms 
»gainst his native country. Thus, in the case of .^hieaa MaedonaU 
(18 How, St. Tr. 858) it was held that a natural-bom British subject 
could not shake off his allegianoe and transfer it to a foreign prince, 
and that a foreign prince could not by naturalizing or employing a 
Britibh subject dissolve his allegiance to the British Crown. This 
principle was formally abandoned by the Naturalization Act, 1870(0. 
This Act provides (1) that any natural-bom British subject who, whilst 
in a foreign State and not under any disability, ^all voluntarily 
become naturalized in such State, shall be deemed as ^m that time 
to have ceased to be a British subject ; and (2) that any person 
who is a British subject by reason of his having been born in British 
territory, but who at the time of his birth also became and still 
remains by the law of any foreign State a subject of that State, may, 
if of full age and not under any disability, make a declaration of 
alienage as prescribed by the Act, and shall thereafter cease to be a 
British subject. Provision is also made for enabling aliens 
naturalized in Great Britain to divest themselves of such status, in 
certain cases, by a declaration of alienage ; and for the readmission, 
under certain conditions, of British subjects who have been naturalised 
elsewhere, to British nationality ; moreover, where the father, or the 
mother being a widow, obtains a certificate of such readmission, this is 
to extend to any child who during infancy becomes resident in British 
territory with its parent. In Bs Tmfori (L. R. 86 Ch. D. 600) it 
was held that where a natural-bom British subject had gone to 

(r) Sec p. 93, infra, 
{s) See p. 94, infra, 
(0 See 83 k 34 Vict. c. 102, 1870, 88. 8, 4 and 6. 
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reside in SwiizerlaDd and had aoqnired the '* indigenat " ia Zorich, he 
must be deemed, despite the fact that it was at IJbe time permissible 
to aoqnire this nnder Swiss law withoat forfeiting his former nation- 
alitjy to have relinqaished his English character and to have become 
a Swiss subject^ nnder sect. 6 of the Naturalization Act, 1870 (//). 
In Bb Bourgeaise (L. R.41 Gh. D. 310) it was held that where a French- 
man had in 1871 obtained a certificate of natoralization in England 
without, howeyer, previonslj obtaining the necessary anthorization 
required by French law, and had subsequently in 1880 returned to 
Fiance, where he continued to live tOl his death, his nationality 
and domicile must be regarded as French. By a treaty entered 
into in the same year, between Great Britain and the United States, 
it was provided that British subjects becoming naturalized in the 
United States should be treated in all respects as United States 
citizens ; and a corresponding provision was made with respect to 
United States citizens becoming naturalized in British dominions. 

The United States also appear originally to have refused to recog- 
nize a right of expatriation on the part of their own subjects, and 
further to have been unwilling to enforce a recognition of this right 
by foreign States in respect to their subjects who had been naturalized 
in the United States but had subsequently returned to their country 
of origin. The latter question was naturally one of more frequent 
occurrence than the former. 

In the case of Igna<^o Tolen, a Spaniard who had been naturalized 
in the United States, Mr. Secretary Webster, in a despatch dated 
25th June, 1852, stated that if the Spanish (Government recognized 
the rights of its subjects to denationalize tliemselves and assimilate 
themselves with other countries, the usual passport would be a 
sufficient guard ; but if the law of Spain did not permit them to 
renounce this allegiance, they must expect to be liable to the obliga- 
tions of Spanish subjects, whenever they placed themselves under the 
jurisdiction of the Spanish Government. Again, in 1858 the 
American minister at Berlin was instructed that although the 
Naturalization laws in the United States assumed that a person 
could by his own acts divest himself of allegiance to the govern- 
ment of the country where he was bom, and contract a new 
allegiance to another State, yet if a native Prussian naturalized 
in the United States returned to Prussia, the United States could 
not protect him from the Prussian laws. Mr. Marcy's opinion 
in Tousig's case in 1854, was to the same effect. In 1859, how- 
ever, the American view appears to have changed. In that year 
a similar question arose between the United States and the 
Prussian Gtovemments, and it was then laid down by the United 

{U) 88 & 84 Vict. c. 102. 
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States that if a native Prnssian became natnralized in their territory, 
his allegiance to his native country wonld be seyered for ever, and 
shonld he return to his native country, he would do bo as an American 
citizen and in no other character. In 1868 an Act of Congress was 
passed, declaring that the right of expatriation was an inherent right 
of all people, and enacting that all naturaliased citizens of the United 
States should, when in a foreign country, be entitled to receive Arom 
their Oovemment protection similar to that accorded to native-bom 
subjects in the like circumstances. With regard, therefore, to foreign 
subjects who have become naturalized in the United States, the Act of 
Congress seems explicit in according them the full rights and protection 
of United States citizens. It appears, nevertheless, that if a foreign 
sabject were to become naturalized in the United States, but had left 
military duty unperformed in his native country, he might lawftilly 
be held to it \l he returned there, though he would not be liable 
for any duty accruing subsequent to his naturalization {u). 

In regard to United States citizens who desire to expatriate 
themselves, if such persons should become naturalized in another 
country, the Act of 1868 would undoubtedly require the United States 
authorities to recognize this ; but the ^ct is not clear as to what 
steps short of this will constitute expatriation. From the instnic- 
tions issued to the United States minister in France in 1873, we may 
conclude that if an American citizen were to withdraw himself, his 
family and property, permanently from United States territory, this 
would be legarded as an act of expatriation (;r). 

According to French law, a Frenchman loses his nationality 
{1) by naturalisation in a foreign country, (2) by accepting office 
under a foreign government without the permission of his own 
government, (3) by establishing himself abroad without the inten- 
tion of returning to France. Provision, however, is made for re- 
admission to French nationality under certain conditions. A French- 
man who emigrates in fraud of military service becomes Jiable to 
j)enalties on his returning to France within a certain period (^). 

By the law of Germany and Austria emigration without, the con- 
sent of the authorities is not permitted, but if such consent is 
obtained and the party emigrates without any animui reveriefidi 
he loses his nationality. Emigration in fraud of military service 
renders the offender liable tx) penalties in addition to the continuing 
obligation to perform the service (z). 

Such is a short summary of the practice of different States on the 
subject of expatriation. It is still contended, however, by many 
writers on International Law that there is no such right, and that 

(u) Sea Wharton, §§ 181, 182. 285. 

(a?) See Wheaton, by Boyd, p. 240. {z) See p. 96, infra. 

(V) See Wheaton, by Boyd, pp. 284, 
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the subject of ox3e State cannot contract a new allegiance without his 
natiye country's consent (a). Bnt there can be no doubt that the 
fast changing conditions of modem political life^ and the exigenciea 
of modern trade and commerce^ will tend sooner or later to force an 
acceptance of this principle on International Law ; though it may 
fairly be beld to be subject to a continuing liability for non-extradit- 
able offences preyiously committed, in cases where such liability is 
not gob rid of by prescription. 

Ab to the conditions on which Nataralization will be allowed by 
the State to which the applicant seeks to affiliate himself, these vary 
in different countries. This is strictly a matter of municipal regu- 
lation and not of International Law. Rou^fhly, however, these con- 
ditions arc as follows : — According to the law of Great Blitain, any 
foreigner who has resided in the United Kingdom for fire years, or 
has for that period held service under the Grown, and intends to 
continue such residence or service, can, on furnishing the necessary 
evidence to this effect, obtain a certificate of naturalization from one 
of the principal Secretaries of State, and he will then, after taking 
the oath of allegiance, be considered a British subject for all pur- 
poses, except that when in his countiy of origin he is not to be so 
considered, unless he has ceased to be a subject of that country, 
either in accordance with its laws or under treaty. Bj sect. 10 of 
the Naturalization Act, it is provided that a woman shall be 
deemed a subject of the State to which her husband is for the 
time being a subject. The results of naturalization extend to 
children under ago and resident with their father and mother 
within the United Kingdom. In the United States a foreigner 
must make a declaration on oath of his intention to become 
naturalized; after the lapse of two years from the date of this 
declaration and after fire years' residence in the United States, and 
subject to the further condition of taking an oath of fidelity to the 
constitution and renouncing any foreign title of nobility, he becomes 
a United States citizen. In France a foreigner of fall age who has 
obtained permission to become domiciled in France, is entitled to 
letters of declaration of naturalization after three years' residence. 
In Germany, naturalization can only be conferred bj the high ad- 
ministrative authorities ; the applicant must show that he is at liberty, 
under the laws of his native country, to change his nationality, or, 
if he is a minor, that his father or guardian has given him the 
requisite permission, that he is leading a respectable life, that he is 
domiciled in Germany, and that he has the means of livelihood (6). 

(a) See the case of Alibert, i}i/'ra p. conditions upon which nataralization 
96. depcuds in different States will be 

(ft) A more complete account of the found in Hall, Appendix III. p. 759. 
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CASE OF LUCIEN ALIBERT. 

Temp, 1852. 
[U. S. Senate Documents, 1869—60, Vol. II., p. 176.] 

Caae.] Lucien Alibert, a natural bora French subject, went ta 
the United States of America when about eighteen years of age> 
and before he had rendered the military service prescribed by 
French law. He was duly naturalized in that country, but sub- 
sequently returned to France, where he was arrested as an 
insoumis. He pleaded his naturalization in America^ but 
was convicted. Subsequently, however, the sentence passed 
on him was remitted, on the ground that more than three 
years had elapsed between the time when he was naturalized 
and the date of his return to France. 

Case of Lucien Alibei^: U. S. Senate Documents, 
1869—60, Vol II., p. 176. 



In countries where military service is compulsory, naturalization 
in fraud of this is either prohibited, or renders the offender liable to 
imprisonment if he returns, and to the forfeiture of all property sabse- 
qnently acquired in his native country. By the law of France, every 
Frenchman is subject to the obligation of military service, and if he 
emigrates without having served his time in the army, he is liable to a 
penalty. An insaumiSy or person who fails to join his standard when 
called upon, ceases to be liable to the conscription on acquiring a 
foreign nationality, although he still remains subject to the penalty 
for evading the military law. If he remains abroad for three years after 
naturalization, his offence becomes purged by prescription, and he 
may return to France free from liability. By the military law now 
in force throughout the German Empire, every German subject is 
liable to military service, which cannot be performed by deputy. The 
right to emigrate is limited by this obligation. Permission to 
emigrate is not to be granted to males between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-five without a certificate ftom the military commission 
of the district in which the applicant resides, nor is it to be granted 
to soldiers or officers before their discharge, or to persons conscribed 
for military service (c). By the Penal Code, any one emigrating 
without permission, in order to avoid military service, is liable to fine 
and imprisonment, and remains, notwithstanding, liable to perform 
military service, if he returns. 

(c) See Whoaton, by Boyd, p. 248. 
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MAOKETT'8 CASE. 

Twmp, 1868. 

[HALLKOK'8 iMTERyATIONAL Law, YoL. I., p. 375.] 

Case.] In 1863 Mr. Mackeit, a nataral-born British subject-, 
then resident in the United States, was arrested. He had not 
been naturalized, and he applied for redress to the British 
Government. Ifc appeared that he had, while in the United 
States, voted at elections, and on this ground the British 
Qovemment declined to interfere. 

Com of Mr. Mackett : Halleck's International Law, 
Vol I., p. 375. 



Aliens whilst domiciled in a foreign conntrj retain their national 
character nnless they become naturalized, althongh their civil rights 
and duties are regulated by the law of their domicile. By the 
Comity of Nations they are usually allowed to come and go freely 
and also to reside in the country^ although sometimes registra- 
tion and liberty of domicile are required. In some countries, however, 
such as the United States and some of the British Colonies, severe re« 
strictions are imposed upon the immigration of Chinese, and also of 
pauper immigrants. Aliens are also allowed to intermarry, to enter 
mto contracts and to hare recourse to the courts of the country for 
their enforcement, subject, however, to securityfor costs being required 
from such as are non-resident. They are also allowed to hold personal 
property, and in many States real property also. Some States, how* 
ever, impose restrictions on their acquisition of real property. This 
was formerly the case in Great Britain and is still the case in 
some of the United States and in the Federal Territories. Aliens 
are usually excluded from the exercise of public rights. In Great 
Britain, under the Naturalization Acts, aliens are at liberty 
to acquire, hold, and dispose of both real and personal property, 
and also to exercise other rights, with the exception of public rights 
such as holding office or the exercise of any franchise, and the 
right of being registered as owners of British vessels (d). On the 
other handy aliens whilst resident in a foreign country owe a temporary 
allegiance to its laws, and thoQgh still entitled to the protection of 

(d) Soe Nataraliaation Act, 1870, S8 & 34 Vict c 102. 
C.I.L. H 
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their own oonntry, they cannot complain if they saflRer only in 
common with the other inhabitants of the country. 

Daring the American civil war, a question arose as to the liability 
of aliens resident in the United States to serye in the army of that 
oonntry. Lord Lyons, (he British Ambassador accredited to the 
United States, wfiis instmct^d that while there was no rale or principle 
of International Law which prohibited the Government of any oonntry 
jfrom requiring aliens resident within its territory to serve in the 
inilitia or police bf the country, or to contribute to the support of such 
establishments, yet the British Government would refuse to consent to 
British subjects being compelled to serve in the armies of either party, 
where besides the ordinary incidents of battle they would be exposed 
to be treated as traitors or rebels in a quarrel in which as aliens they 
lind no concern ; it therefore required that all who could prove their 
British nationality should be exempted ; bat it refused to interfere 
on behalf of British subjects who had been completely natura- 
lizedy or on behalf of those w!io, like Mackett, had voted at 
elections or who had in any other way claimed or exercised the 
privileges of United States citizenship. At a later stage of the war 
the conscription was extended to persons who had declared their 
intention of becoming naturalized but had not completed the neces- 
sary conditions ; but inasmuch as an alternative was given to such 
|K'rsons of exempting themselves from this obligation by quitting the 
country within sixty-five days, Great Britain refused to interfere on 
their behalf («). 

. The more reasonable rules, according to Bluntschli, are : — (1.) 
Aliens ai*e not obliged, without their own consent, to serve in a force 
intended, for ordinary national or political objects ; (2.) They are 
obliged to help to maintain social order where the action required 
of them is kept within the bounds of police, as distinguished from 
political action ; (3.) They may be compelled to defend the country 
when it is threatened by an invasion of savages or uncivilized 
nations (/). 

 («r) ParL Papers, North Ainericn, by Boyd, p. 242. 

1^0. 13, 18'34, p. 34, and Wheaton, (/) See Bluutschli, § 891. 
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DOMICILES-CIVIL STATUS. 



THE ''INDIAN CHIEF." 

TVw;?. 1800. 
[3 C, Koa 12.] 

Case.] In 1795, during war between Great Britain and 
Holland, the ''Indian Chief/' a vessel belonging to one 
Johnson, sailed from London to Madeira, and thence to 
Madras, Tranquebar and Batavjia, On the return voyage the 
master put into Oowes for the purpose of receiving orders 
respecting a cargo taken in at Batavia. Here the ship was 
arrested on the ground that she was the property of a British 
subject and had been engaged in an illegal trade with the 
enemy. It appeared that Johnson had been bom in America 
before the War of Independence, that he then came to reside 
}n England, and had engaged in commerce there between 1785 
and 1797. During this time the Court considered that he had 
undoubtedly acquired an English domicile, and had become 
subject to English municipal law. It appeared, however, that 
in 1797, before the capture of the vessel, he had left this country 
and returned to the United States. The Court, in view of this 
fact, held that his character as an American citizen had reverted, 
and that the vessel was consequently not liable to condemnation. 

Judgment] Sir W. Scott (g) in giving judgment stated that 
if a person went to another country and engaged in trade and 
resided there, he was by the Law of Nations to be considered 
as a merchant of that country. But as Mr. Johnson's character 
as a British merchant was founded on residence only, it must 
be held that from the moment he turned his back on the 
country where he had resided, he was in the act of resuming his 
original character, and was to be considered as an American 
citizen. The character that was gained by residence ceased 



{g) Afterwards Lord Stowell ; but it by tbe learned Judge at the time ol 
has been thought bettor in this and sub- the report. 
8e([uent cases to retain the style borne 

H 2 
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with residence. It was an adventitious character which no 
longer adhered to him from the moment that he put himself in 
motion bond fide to quit the countiy sine animo revertendi. 

A question arose in the same case as to the liability of the 
cargo and the nationality of its owner. It appeared that the 
latter had acted as American Consul at Calcutta, and had 
Gi^S^^ ui trade there. After some discussion as to the 
British authority in India, it was pointed out in the judgment 
that as the credentials of the Consuls were addressed to the 
British Government, and not to the Mogul, he must be con- 
sidered as a British merchant, and that his property, having 
been taken in trade with the enemy, must be held liable to 

confiscation. 

The Indian Chief, 3 C. Rob. 12. 



In addition to a man's political status,' by which he becomes a 
member of some particular State whether he resides in that 
State or not, International Law recognizes also a civil status, 
by which a man becomes invested with certain municipal rights and 
duties. The latter character is determined by his domicile. This 
question of domicile, as Lord Hatherley observed in the case of Udny 
V. Udny (L. R. 1 Sc. App. 441), is quite distinct from that of allegi- 
ance. A man may continue to be an Englishman, and yet his contracts 
and the succession to his property may have to be determined by the 
law of some other country in which he has chosen to settle. Thus, a 
person who is a natural bom British subject might become domiciled 
in the United States and yet, in default of being naturalized there, 
lie would retain his old allegiance and his character as a British sub- 
ject. Or, to go a step further, such person might become naturalized 
in the United States, and yet subsequently determine his domicile 
there by taking up his residence in some other country. Here he 
would strictly retain his political status as a United States citizen (gg), 
whilst his other jural relations would be deteimined by the law of his 
new domicile, or if no new domicile were acquired, then by the law of 
his domicile of origin. In the case of King v. Faxiaell (L. R. 3 Ch. D. 
518), Jessel, M.R., held in circumstances similar to the above that the 
English domicile of origin reverted ; and although no opinion was pro- 
nounced on the question as to how far the testator retained his political 

(gg) Although, from the instnictions States Execative, the pennanent with- 

issued to the United States minister in drawal of a citizen from that conntiy 

France in 1873, it would seem that, would have the effect cf determining his 

from the point of view of the United political status ; see p. 94, sujyra. 
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^iaXus as a United States citizen, yet inasmuch as it appeared that he 
had taken no steps to obtain readmission to British nationality under 
the Naturalization Act, 1870 (A), it would seem that he retained his 
American nationality, whilst recorering his English domicile of origin. 
It is the law of domicile which regulates such questions as legiti- 
macy, minority, capacity to contract^ and capacity to hold property. 
Such matters fall within the domain of private International Law, or 
tiie Ck>mity of Nationa In public International Law the question of 
domicile is mainly important as determining enemy-character in timeof 
war, and the consequent liability of ships and property captured at sea. 
Domicile has been defined as a man's principal place of residence. 
It is the place where he has his home, '* the centre of his jural rela- 
tions " (AA). EveL7 man is presumed to hare some domicile ; until he 
is suijuriSf he is presumed to have the domicile of his father if legiti- 
mate, or of his mother if illegitimate ; but if the paternity of an 
illegitimate child is fixed, the father's domicile will attach to him. 
This is commonly called domicile of origin, and is usually identical 
with the country from which he deriyes his national character — that 
is, domicUium with pain'a. When a man becomes suifuris, it is compe- 
tent to him to select another domicile. For this it is necessary that 
be should voluntarily abandon his domicile of origin and take up a 
jn^w ^cdideBco in some: .othi^ country^ with bit6B|t to ^remain there for 
an unlimited thne. Such choice of r^'^phce ttmsfr be free and not 
prescribed or dictated by any external necessity, such as the duties 
of office, the demands of creditors, or relief firom illness ; and the 
residence must not be for a limited or particular purpose, but general 
and indefinite in its future contemplation. This will constitute a 
new domicile, which so long as residence continues will have the 
effect of suspending the operation of the party's earlier domicile, and 
the law of such new domicile will determine the character of his civil 
rights and duties for the time being. 

A domicile of origin may be extinguished by act of law, as 
for example, by sentence of death or exile for life ; but it cannot 
be extinguished, although it may be suspended, by the will and 
act of the party. Domicile of choice, as it is gained anmo et factor 
may, in like fashion, be put an end to animo et facto. Should the 
domicile of choice be unequivocally abandoned without a new domicile 
being acquired, the law of the domicile of origin will revive, and will 
continue to govern the civil relations of the party in question, until 
a new domicile is fixed on {%). A natural-born Englishman will, if lie 

(A) 33 & 34 Vict. c. 102. to a domicile that he has only by 

\hh) See Savigny, YIII., 68. operation of law. The preference 

{€) This, though settled hy the cases, shown in the cases for tiie latter 

is very doubtful as a principle, for seems to be a survival of the old 

logiccUly the domicile which a man has confusion between nationality and 

voluntarily chosen should be preferred domicile. - 
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becomes domiciled in Holland, acquire the ciyil Bialu^ of a Dutch 
resident ; but if he breaks up his establishment and quits Holland 
and goes to travel in France or Some other country without, how- 
eyer, taking up any permanent residence there, his jural relations 
will then be goyerncd by the law of England, that being his domicile 
of origin ; and this will continue to be so until he acquires a new 
domicile of choice (j). 

With respect to the evidence necessary to establish a new domicile 
it is impossible to lay down any rule. Courts of justice must neces^ 
sarily draw their own conclusions from all the circumstances of each 
particular case, and every case must vary in its circumstances. The 
two main factors will be intention and residence. More will depend 
on the nature and character of the i-esidence than on its length. Jf 
the intention is manifest, residence for a comparatively brief period 
will suffice (^). There is, however, a strong presumption against an 
American or European acquiring a domicile in a community witli 
political, social, and religious ideas in radical conflict with those of 
Christian communities ; hence it is generally held that a residence in 
Or foreign State as a piiviieged member of an extra-territorial com- 
munity, although it may be effectual to extinguish a domicile of 

choice, will yet not be effectual to create a new domicile (/). 

With regard to-eBemy.-chatailW itf tplfc:Vyf.War, it.BliDtild he\ 
obserted that an mditMAaM^'B<£lied.down:tO llWydonii^^ which* 
he is found at tlie 'beginning of a war. So soon as he actually 
removes elsewhere, or takes steps to effect a removal, in good faith 
and without intention to return, he severs his connection with his 
original domicile, fiut such change, on outbreak of war, is scruti- 
nized very closely. In case of capture, the onus of proof will be on 
the party asserting such new domicila Less cogent proof, however, 
will be required where the change is from an acquired domicile to 
domicile of origin, than when this is reversed (m). 



THE '"PORTLAND." 

Ttmp. 1800. 
[8 C. Rob. 41.] 

Case.] During war between Great Britain and France, at 
the close of the last century, the " Portland " was seized on 
the ground that the owner of part of the cargo was an enemy- 

(y) See judgment of Lord Westbury (/) See ToMCz TruaUt L. R. 23 

in Udny r. Udny, L. R, 1 Sc. App. Ch. Dir. 582, and Whetton, by Boyd, 

441. p. 237. 

(*) See Kelton, pp. 16 to 33. (m) See p. 186, infra. 
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subject. It appeared that Mr. Ostermyer, the person in 
question, was a German who had a house of business at 
Ostend, which was within the enemy's territory, and also a 
house at Hamburg, which was not within it. The transaction 
being connect-ed with the Hamburg house, it was held that 
the cargo was not liable to condemnation. 

Judgment.] Sir W. Scott, in giving judgment, stated that the 
consequence of Mr. Ostermyer's being engaged in trade in 
Ostend could not be extended to the trade which he wasf 
carrying on at Hamburgh, which was unconnected with the 
Ostend trade. In the present case there was a neutral resi- 
dence ; the nature of the transaction and the destination were 
perfectly neutral. The fact of Mr. Ostermyer's trading to 
Ostend could not affect his commerce in other parts of the 
world, unless it could be said thaf trading in an enemy's, 
commerce made him as to all his conoems an enemy, or that 
being engaged in a house of trade in the enemy's country 
would give an enemy-character to all his ti*ansactions. But 
there was no case or principle to support such a proposition. 
The consequence of his having connection at Ostend must be 
limited to his Ostend trade, and his other trade must be 

exonerated. . . 

The Pai^laml, 3 C. Rob. 41. 



A person, though not resident in a country, may be so associated 
with it, through having or being a partner in a house of trade there, 
as to be imbned with an enemy-character in respect of property con- 
nected with that trade* This lis called commercial domicile. Ac- 
cording to the practice of England and the United States, this rule is 
not affected by the fact of the person in question acting as consul (mm)* 
An illustration of this liability in virtue of commercial domicile is 
afforded by the case of the Jange Klasaina (5 C. Bob. 297). In 
this case it appeared that, during war between Great Britain and 
Holland, one Bavie had imported goods from Holland under a 
licence accorded to him by the British Goyemment, the licence being 
confined to the impoit of goods belonging to him (presumably as a 
Birmingham merchant). It appeared, however, that Bavie had also 

(mm) See the case of the Indian C%iVi P- 1^0, mprd 
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a house of bosiness at Amsterdamy and was the exporter from Holland 
as well as the importer into England. It was laid down in the 
jadgment that, if a man had mercantile concerns in two conn tries, 
and acted as a merchant of both, he must be considered as a subject 
of both, with regard to the transactions originating respectively in 
those countries ; and it was therefore held that the licence would not 
protect the transaction so far as regarded the exportation by Bayie 
of goods from Amsterdam, which belonged to him as a Dutch mer- 
chant, and confiscation of these goods was decreed. 

But while, on the one hand, domicile in a belligerent country 
will carry with it these liabilities ; on the other hand, domicile in a 
neutral country, even on the part of a natural-bom subject of either 
belligerent, will not only exempt his property from capture as enemy- 
property by the other, but will also entitle him to carry on trade 
with that other without incurring any liability towards his native 
country on the ground of trading with the enemy. Thus in the 
case of the Danaus (cited 4 G. Bob. 255), a British subject 
domiciled in Portugal, was allowed the benefit of the Portuguese 
character so far as to protect a trade carried on by him with Holland, 
although the latter Power was then at war with Great Britain. 

In default of naturalization, however, it is not permitted to a 
natural-bom subject to engage in war against his native country. 



AMBASSADORS-ESTATE AGENTS. 



LE8LET, BISHOP OF BOSS. 

Ttmp. 1671. 
[SouEKs' Tracts, 2nd Edition, by Scott, Vol, I., p. 186.] 

Case.] In the reign of Elizabeth, John Lesley, Bishop of 
Ross, was concerned with others in furthering a scheme for the 
marriage of Mary Queen of Scots with the Duke of Norfolk. 
He also engaged in other enterprises for Mary's relief. He 
was thereupon imprisoned by the English Government, but was 
subsequently liberated on condition of his leaving the kingdom. 

Opii^oiL] The Bishop of Boss having claimed privilege as 
Mary's ambassador, notwithstanding that Mary was a prisoner 
in England| the Crown lawyers were consulted as to this 
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contention, and expressed the following opinion '.—Ist, that 
an ambassador that raises rebellion against the prince to whom 
be is sent has forfeited the privileges of an ambassador as such, 
and is liable to punishment ; 2ndlj, that the agent of a prince, 
deposed from public authority, and in whose stead another is 
substituted, cannot challenge the privileges of an ambassador ; 
3rdly, that if a prince comes into another's kingdom and is 
imprisoned there, he may have an agent if he has not forfeited 
his principality, but whether that agent be reputed an ambas- 
sador depends upon the authority of his commission ; 4thlyy 
that a prince may forbid entrance into his kingdom to such an 
agent, and may command him to leave the kingdom if he do 
not keep himself within the bounds prescribed to ambassadors, 
but the agent may, in the meantime, enjoy the privileges of an 
ambassador, according to the authority deputed to him. 

Lesley, Bishop of Rosa : Somers' Tracts, 2nd Edition 
by Scott, Vol I., p. 186. 



This case is cited as showing the attitude of the English lawyers 
towards ambassadorial privilege at the end of the sixteenth century. 
It would seem that at Common Law ambassadoi-s were originally 
held liable for offences committed against the Sovereign to whom 
they were accredited. Later cases, however, show that the English 
practice on this subject tended to come more into harmony with 
International liaw. Thus, in the same reign, Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador, having taken part in a conspiracy, the object of which 
was to dethrone the Queen, was arrested by order of the English 
Government. A question having been raised as to whether he was 
amenable to English jurisdiction, an opinion was given by Albericus 
Oentilis and Francis Hotman to the effect that an ambassador, who 
had been concerned in a conspiracy against the Sovereign to whom 
be was accredited, could not be put to death, but must be remanded 
to his own Sovereign for punishment. In accordance with this 
opinion, Mendoza was sent out of the country (n). 

The privileges of an ambassador or a diplomatic agent at Inter- 
national Law are commonly grouped under two heads, inviolability 
of person and exterritoriality. 

(n) See Camden, Vol. II.j p. 497. 
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His inViolabQit^ is said to be founded on the Law of Nature (ju9 
genHum jprirnavum), and his privilege of exterritoriality upon usage 
and implied consent (jus gefiiium secundarium); bnt in modem times 
no line of demarcation can really be drawn between the two, except, 
pciiuiblj, as to third Powers, through whose territories an ambassadoi^ 
may happen to bo passing (0). In the latter case, the rules appear 
to be (1) ihat in time of peace an ambassador is inviolable during 
his transit through a third country, but he cannot claim the 
{)rivi1ege of exterritoriality as a matter of ri^ht, althoogh this would 
now probably be accorded to him ns a matter of coDiity ; (2) that 
in time of war between the State which he represents and the State 
through whose territories he is passing, he cannot claim inviolability 
as of rigbt, without having previously obtained permission to pass 
through the territory of the hostile State, though this would 
probably be granted in the event of his being accredited to a 
peoliral State (j9)« The question is not now, however, one of 
muoh importance {q). 

In regard to the State to which he is acciXMlited, an ambassador's 
privileges may conveniently be grouped under the attribute of 
exterritoriality or extra-territoriality, in virtue of which, his 
residence within sach State is considered as a continuing residence 
in his own country. His privilege commences from the moment 
lie sets foot in the State to which he is accredited, if previous 
notice of his mission has been imparted ; or in any case, as soon as 
he has made his public character known by the production either 
of his passport or his credentials. The privilege continues during 
the whole time of his sojourn and his departure. It is not afiTected 
by the outbreak of war ; in this case the ambassador is entitled to 
his passports and to a safe condact across the frontier. The privilege 
avails not only ambassadors proper but all classes of ministers who 
represent their State, and attaches also to all who really belong to 
the suite or household of the ambassador (r). 
' It is in yirtue of, or more accurately, under cover of this attribute 
that an ambassador is, in general, exempt both from the criminal 
and civil jurisdiction of the country to which he is accredited («). 

With respect to criminal offences, under ordinary circumstances, 
the State to which the ambassador is accredited has no jurisdiction 
either to try or punish offences committed by him. Nor is he 
under any circumstances subject to arrest under the ordinary process 
of the courts. In 1763 the ambassador of Holland at the Court of 



-•i'- 



(0) Bnt see Halleck, Ch. IV., pp. 13, Tre^U, p. 827, injra, 

300. (r) Hut see p. 115, infra, 

(p) See PhilliiDore, II., 217. («) Bnt see Oyllenbimrg^s Case, p. lOS. 
{q) See, howerer, the case of Th€ 
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the LandgtuTe of Heaa^-Cassel was arrested for refusiog to render an 
aoconnt relating to a testamentary tmst which he was alleg^ to 
haye itiat-administfered, bnt the Landgra?e was snbseqnentlj com- 
pelled to 'make both apology and reparation for the arrest. If an 
ambassador should commit a crime, the State to which he is 
accredited might rightly signify its displeasure according to the 
gravity of the o^ence, and either demand his recall, or even reqnirc 
him to leare at once, without previous communication with his 
Oovemment, The case of offences against the State itself will be 
dealt with hereafter ; but even as to these it now seems clear that 
no judicial process could be put in force against him, although in 
cases of emergency he might be arrested and forcibly expelled. 

With respect to civil jurisdiction, the matter is not quite so clear. 
It is admitted, indeed, that the local jurisdiction cannot be exercised 
\vb such manner as to interfere, however remotely, with his freedom 
of person, or with the property belonging to him in his official 
character. So far as his official character and position are con- 
cerued, there is in general a complete recognition of the privilege of 
exterritoriality. But as regards property held by him iu his private 
character, it would seem that the local Courts are competent to 
exercise jurisdiction to the same degree as in the case of a foreign 
Sovereign (J). An ambassador must also comply with such adminis- 
ti ative and police regulations as are necessary for the safety or health 
of the community. Outside these limits the practice of different States 
is not altogether uniform. The English law on the subject will be 
dealt with hereafter. The practice of other nations, however, appears 
to favour the view, now generally entertained, that an ambaasaidor is 
not, outside the liniits indicated above, amenable to local jurisdiction- 
except by consent (//). His personal effects are not liable to taxation, 
although he is liable to the payment of tolls and postages. Goodcs 
imported by him for his personal use are fVee from duty. His house' 
or hotel is inviolable and cannot generally be entered by the police' 
or by other officers ; but it muse not be converted into an asylum for 
fugitives from justice. An ambassador's immunities usually extend to 
members of his family living with him, and to members of his suite, 
over whom in subordinate matters he is at liberty to exercise a 
limited amount of jurisdiction. The common practice also seems to 
be, to extend the ambassador's privilege to messengers and couriers 
passing with despatches between the ambassador and his own country 
or other legations, subject to their being provided with the requisite 
passportp and evidence of their official character. 

Such is a general view of ambassadorial privilege, the more 

• « 

9 

(t) See p. 84, tupra, 

{U) See Hall, pp. 170, 174. 
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preciBe limits of which will appear from the caaeg sabeeqaently 
cited. 

Before passing to these, it may not, perhaps, be oat of place to 
mention that, under the regulations of the Congress of Vienna, 
1815, and Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818, four classes of diplomatic agents 
are recogm'zed (u). These, in the nsaal order of precedence, are : — 
(1) Ambassadors, papal legates, and nuncios ; (2) Envoys and 
ministers plenipotentiary accredited to the Soyereign ; (8) Ministers 
resident accredited to the Sovereign ; (4) Charges d' Affaires ac- 
credited to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Ministers from 
different countries, included in the same class, take precedence in 
the order of the date of the notification of their arriyal ; family ties 
and ties of alliance between the Sovereigns give no ground of pre- 
cedence. With reference to papal legates, Soman Catholic Powers 
formerly gave them precedence, but other Powers did not conform 
to this practice. Sometimes ministers of the second order have 
precedence given to them as a matter of courtesy. All these classes 
of diplomatic agents are entitled to the immunities above described. 



OTLLENBOUBO'S 0A8E. 

TVmp. 1717. 
[Db ILlktsmb, Causes C^il^bbes, Vol. L, p. 97.] 

Casa] In 1717, Count Oyllenbourg, the Swedish Am- 
bassador to England, was ascertained to be engaged in a plot 
against the Hanoverian dynasty. He was arrested by order of 
the English Government, his despatches seized, and his cabinet 
broken open. Instead of being immediately sent from the 
kingdom, he was detained here for a time, the detention being 
partly due to the fact that similar measures had been adopted 
by the Swedish Qovemment towards the English Minister in 
Sweden. Some dissatisfaction at the arrest was at first 
expressed by other ambassadors accredited to England, but 
these expressions were subsequently withdrawn, when the facts 
of the case were known, the Secretary of State having pointed 

(u) The terms of the re^ez of the fonnd in Whoaton, by Boyd, p. 818, tn 
GoDgress of Yienna, and that of the no^. 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapellc, will be 
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oat that Tvhat had been done was necessary for the peace of 
the kingdom. In consequence of the mediation of other 
Powers, both ambassadors were subsequently released. 

OyUenbowr^a Case: De Martens, Causes (Ml^bres, 
Vol L, p. 97, 



Although an ambassador's priyilege exempts him from criminal 
jniisdiction, yet if he should engage in acts dangerous to the safety 
of the State to which he is accredited^ his arrest and imprisonment 
are clearly warranted as measures of self-defence. In 1718 occurred 
the case of the Prince of Cellamare, who was accredited by the Court 
of Spain to that of France. With the connivance of his own GoTcm- 
ment lie organized a conspiracy against the French Gorernment. 
This fact having been discovered, the French Government caused 
the Prince to be arrested and his papers seized. He was kept in 
custody for some time and then conducted under military escort 
across the frontier. War soon afterwards broke out between the two 
countries, but none of the other ambassadors then resident in Paris 
appear to have complained of the action of the French Government, 
althongh such a course is usual when there has been any unwarrant- 
able infringement of ambassadorial privilege {x). 

Akin to this class of cases, although differing in degree, are cases 
where ambassadors engage in acts that are unfriendly to the State to 
which they are sent, or intermeddle in local disputes. In 1848^ 
Sir U. Bulwer, the British Ambassador to Spain, was believed by the 
Spanish Government to have lent his assistance to the disaffected 
snbjects of that Government. His passports were thereupon handed 
him, and he was requested to leave Spanish territory. This led to 
the suspension of diplomatic relations between the two countries for 
8ome time, the dispute being only settled by the mediation of the 
King of the Belgians {y). In September, 1888, on the eve of the 
Presidential election in the United States, Lord Sackville, the 
British Ambassador, was tricked by means of a fictitious letter into 
offering suggestions to his correspondent as to how the franchise 
should be exercised. He also had interviews with certain newspaper 
reporters on the subject, reports of which were made public. There- 
npon the United States Government requested his recall, and almost 
immediately aflerwards sent him his passports. Some correspond- 
ence ensued on the subject between the two Governments. Lord 
Salisbury requested that copies of the newspapers in which such 

(s) See Fhillimore, II., 214. {y) See Wheatoo, by Boyd, p. 886. 
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reports were published, diould be forwarded io hiin.' These were 
sent; but (he United Stages Foreign Secretaiy at the same time 
intimated his view tiiat a request for the withdrawal of an am- 
bassador was sufficient, irrespectire of the motives inspiring it, and 
that the retention of such a minister was solely a matter for the 
Goyemment to which he was accrcdited» which might assign reasons 
or not» as it chose. Lord Sali&buiy, in reply, pointed out that 
although one Government was at liberty to demand the recall of or 
to dismiss the ambassador of another Government, it could scarcely 
expect the latter to lend itself to, or concur in such a proceeding, 
unless it was satisfied of the justice of the demand for recall (z). 
In view of the discourteous action of the United States Government, 
some time was allowed to elapse before a fresh ambassador was 
accredited to Washington by Great Britain. 



CASE OF THE CZAB'S AMBASSADOR. 

Temp, 1708. 
[Philijmouk'k International Law, Vol. II., p. 228.] 

In 1708, the ambassador of the Czar Peter the Great, who 
had been accredited to the Court of St. James', was arrested in 
London for a debt of £50. Instead of applying for a dis- 
charge on the ^x)und of privilege, he gave bail in the 
action, but on the following day complained to the Queen. 
Those who were concerned in the arrest were then examined 
before the Privy Council, and thereupon committed to prison 
and prosecuted by information in the Court of Queen's Bench 
at the suit of the Attorney-General. At the trial the question 
of law was reserved for argument before the Judges, but was 
never determined. Meanwhile, to mitigate the indignation of 
the Czar, the Government of the day caused an Act to be passed 
precluding such proceedings in the future. 

Ca^ of (lie Czar*8 Avibassador : Phillimore's Inter- 
national Law, Vol. II., p. 228. 

With reference to the liability of an ambassador to civil process, 
Coke, the only authority as to the earlier law on this subject, lays 

(s) See Pari. Papers, Nos. 3 and i 888, Uuited States. 
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down that ambassadors are liable in civil cases on contracts jure 
gentium ; bnt even if the ambassador was at Common Law liable to 
civil jurisdiction, it does not follow that he was liable to arrest. 
Any donbt on this subject, however, was set at rest by stat. 7 Annc", 
c. 12, which may be considered as havin<^ bronght-the English Law 
into harmony witli the Law of Nations. By this statute, all proceed- 
ings for the arrest and imprisonment of a foreign ambassador or 
minister, or his domestic servant, or for the seizure of the goods or 
chattels of any such person, are rendered illegal and void ; by section 5, 
however, no merchant or trader within the meaning of the Bankruptcy 
Laws, in the service of an ambassador or minister, is to have the benefit 
of the Act, and no person is to be liable to .the penalties imposed by 
the Act for aiTcsting any servant of an ambassador or foreign 
minister, unless the name of such servant is registered in the office 
of one of the principal Secretaries of State, as provided by the Act^ 
Wiih regard to the interpretation of this clause, it was held by Lord 
Mansfield in Triquet v. Bath (8 Burr. 1478), that proof of actual hand 
Jide service was enough to secure exemption, and that the fact of a 
defendant having previously been a trader in Ireland, would not 
bring him within the exception set up by the 5th section of the Act. 

In 1890, the Congress of the United Stateii of America passed a 
statute containing provisions very similar to those of the statute 
of Anne, and the decisions of the United States Courts on this 
subject are to a great extent in accordance with those of Great 
Britain (a). 

Passing from English Law to the Law of Nations on this subject, 
it would seem that, according to the generally accepted rules, an am- 
bassador ia not liable to any form of civil execution. In an important 
case mentioned by Wheaton (b)y the United States ambassador at 
Berlin had rented a house from a Prussian subject ; a question 
subsequently arose, as to whether a lien for rent ai)d damage could 
foe enforced against the goods of the ambassador left in the house, 
this lien being annexed to the contract of tenancy by the Pmssinn 
Civil Code. Prussia contended that the right of detention was a part 
of the contract, attached to it by the Prussian Civil Code, and that 
the ambassador by entering into the contract had resigned an im- 
munity which he otherwise might have claimed. The United States 
replied that, if this principle were true, it might be contended that 
an ambassador rendered himself liable to arrest by accepting a bill 
of exchange. The goods were ultimately restored on payment being 
made for the damage done. Prussia, however, propounded the ques- 
tion, whether an ambassador who gave goods in pledge could recover 

(a) See the case of Untied Stales v. Dupont ▼. ISehon, 4 DnH. 821. 
ffand, 2 Kash. C. C. Rep. 486, and {b) Wheaton, by Boyd, pu 287. 
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them merely on the groond of pririlege. The United States in their 
reply distingnished between an express pledge, where it was admitted 
that he oonid not recover the property, and an implied pledge given 
by the municipal law of the country, by which an ambassador would 
not be bound (c). 



TATLOB Y. BEST AND 0THEB8. 

Temp, 1854. 
[14 Com. Bkkoh, 487.] 

Case.] This action was brought against certain persons, upon 
a contract entered into in Belgium. Amongst the defendants 
was M. Drouet, the Belgian Secretary of Legation. M. Drouet 
duly entered an appearance, and the case was proceeded with 
till ready for trial, the defendants having even obtained a rule 
for a special jury. A summons was then taken out on 
M. Drouet's behalf, calling upon the plainti£b to show cause 
why all further proceedings should not be stayed or his name 
struck out of the proceedings, on the ground that he was a 
foreign minister. 

Judgment] It was held, first, that a secretary of legation 
was entitled to all the privileges of an ambassador ; secondly, 
that be did not forfeit his privilege of immunity fi'om jurisdic- 
tion by engaging in mercantile pursuits here; but, thirdly, 
that having voluntarily attorned to the jurisdiction, M. Drouet 
was estopped from setting up his privilege, although in the 
event of judgment being given against him, no execution could 
be taken out against either his person or property, this being 
precluded by the Act of 7 Anne, c. 12. 

Taylor v. Best, 14 Com. Bench, 487- 

(c) The arguments in this case arc are Wheaton, by Boyd, pp. 383 — 
set out at considerable length by 846. 
Wheaton, and are well worth perusal ; 
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The immimity of an ambassador from ciyil execution has already 
been dealt with. In Taylor y. Bt^i the Court had to determine how 
(kr an ambassador was amenable to the earlier stages of ci?il juris- 
diction. The result was that, whilst fully recognising his immunity 
from civil execution, it yet held that he was amenable to the local 
jurisdiction by reason of his attornment ; the question being left 
oi)en as to whether he could be brought unwillingly before the courts 
by process not affecting his person or his goods. The effect of this 
case, however, has since been modified by the decision in the case 
of Th^ Magdalma Steam Navigaiion Co. y. Martin (28 L. J., Q. B., 
N. & SIO). In this case, the defendant, a foreign ambassador, on 
being sued for calls on shares in a company in liquidation, pleaded to 
the jurisdiction on the ground of his privilege as an ambassador. On 
demurrer judgment was given for the defendant, it being laid down 
that a public minister of a foreign State accredited to Great Britain, 
having no real property here, and having done nothing to disentitle 
him to the ordinary privilege of an ambassador, could not be sued in 
tlie courts of this country, even though neither his person nor his 
goods were touched by the suit As to a suggestion that the 
action might be prosecuted to judgment with the view of ascer- 
taining the amount of the debt, the Court held that such a view was 
untenable ; that such proceedings would be anomalous, and would 
violate the principle laid down by Grotius (^), " Omnia coactio abesse 
a legato debet; " they would produce the most serious inconvenience 
to the defendant, and would hardly be of any benefit to the plaintiff. 

This case seems to establish the entire immunity of an ambassador 
from civil jurisdiction under the English law. If an ambassador 
contracts debts which he refuses to pay, and if he also refuses to 
submit to the local jurisdiction, creditors have no remedy but to apply 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the ambassador's own country (e). 
Neither is there, it would seem, any power to com]iel a diplomatic 
agent or a member of his suite, to attend the local tribunals, or even 
to give evidence concerning any matter. When evidence is required 
from an ambassador or a member of his suite, the practice is to request 
that the ambassador will consent to furnish such evidence, and, 
although he may decline, yet it is not customary for him to do so. 
The evidence, if given, is generally taken before a diplomatic officer, 
or some official whom the minister consents to receive, and is then 
transmitted to the Court in writing. Where, however, by the local 
laws, evidence must be given orally before the Court in the presence 
of the accused, it is usual for the minister to submit himself for 
examination in the ordinary way. On the trial of Herbert for 
murder at Washington, in 1856, the Minister for the Netherlands, 

(<0 L. 2, c. 18, 8. 9. («) Wheaton, by Boyd, p. 827. 

C.I.L. I 
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an important witness, refased to appear in Conrt at the request of 
the United States €royemment. His own Oovernment also refused 
to instruct him to appear as a witness, although requested to do so 
by the United States. Thereupon, the United States Government, 
whilst admitting his right to decline to appear, demanded his 
recall (/). 

In the Ntw Chil^ Co. y. Blaruo (4 T. L. E. 846), the question 
was incidentally discussed as to how far the minister of a friendly 
State accredited to and resident within the territory of another foreign 
Power, could be made amenable to the English jurisdiction. An 
action had been commenced in the English Courts against the 
defendant, who was the Minister of Venezuela, accredited to the 
French Goremment and resident in Paris ; service having been 
effected on him whilst in Paris, an application was made to the 
Queen*s Bench Division to set this aside ; the order was dis- 
charged on other grounds, and no judgment was given on the point. 
Huddleston, B., thought the privilep^e of an ambass^ador was confined 
to foreign representatives accredited to this country; but Manisty, J., 
expressed an opinion that the immunity of an ambassador as recog- 
nized by the courts of this country, would be violated by compelling 
an ambassador accredited to a foreign country, to appear and defend 
himself in Great Britain. 



PANTALEON SA'S CASE. 

Trnnp, 1663, 

[ZOUCH, SOLUTIO QUJESTIONIS VETERIR BT NOVJE, KIVE DB LEOATl DELINQUBNTI8 
JUOICE COMPETRNTE DI8SBRTATI0, IN PRAFATIONE ; PHILLrUORE II., 211.] 

Case.] Pantaloon Sa, who was the brother and one of the 
train of the Portuguese Ambassador under Cromwell, fell into 
a quaiTel with one Gerrard about some matter, in the New 
Exchange, and wounded him, the latter's life only being saved 
by the interference of a by-stander. The next night, Sa came 
to the same place with fifty of his fellow-countrymen, armed 
to the teeth, with the intention of destroying his adversary. 
Many persons were wounded and one killed ; the Guards were 
called in, and were fired upon by the Portuguese. Some of the 
latter were arrested, but Sa and others took refuge in the house 

(/) See CrIto, § 683—4, and note. 
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of the Portuguese Ambassador, by whom they were subse- 
quently 8un*endered. 

Opinion and Besnlt.] The matter was referred by Cromwell 
to a special Court of Delegates, who, after examination, came to 
the conclusion that Sa was amenable to our laws. He was 
then indicted, tried by a jury under a Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer, found guilty and suffered death. It appears from a 
repoi-t of the case, that if Sa had been an ambassador his 
privilege would have protected him, but a distinction was made 
between the principal and members of his train. 

Pantcdeon ScCa Cose: Zouch; Phillimore, IL, 211, 



Notwithstanding the decision in Sa's case, by modem usage, 
the immunities of an ambassador are commonly extended to 
members of his family living with him because of their relationship 
to him ; to members of his suite because of their necessity to him in 
his official relations ; and also to his domestic and other servants 
because of their necessity to his dignity and comfort (jg). An official 
list of these is generally required to be furnished to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Members of the Embassy are distributed by Calvo into three 
classes :— Counsellors, Secretaries, and Attach^. Some of these 
possess a privilege in their own right ; such is ordinarily the case 
with the Secretary of Legation, who is personally accredited to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Secretary to the Embassy 
is also frequently treated as an official person distinct from the 
general suite. But other members of the ambassador's suite only 
derive their privilege from their relation to the ambassador (^^). 

The duties of the ambassador's staff consist in supporting the 
Minister, in preparing and forwarding official despatches, in trans- 
mitting communications between their chief and the authorities of the 
country to which he is accredited, in classifying and keeping the 
archives of the mission, in ciphering and deciphering despatches, 
and in making minutes of the Minister's letters and the like. 

In Parkinson v. Potter (L. B, 16 Q. B. D. 152), it was held that 
the privilege of embassy extended to a person, if there was evidence 
that he was treated at the foreign embassy as a member of the 
legation and was employed from time to time by the minister, and 
that if this were so, the Court would not measure the quantum of 
service rendered or required; in the same case it was recognized 
that an attache to an ambassador in this country, was not liable for 

ig) See Hall, p. 174. {gg) See Calvo, L, p. 486. 

I 2 
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rafces assessed on his private resideDce. Matthew, J., in the course 
of his judgment, said that apart from 7 Anne, c. 12, s. 3, the pri?i- 
lege of the embassy was recognized by the Common Law of England 
as forming part of International Law, and according; to that law it 
was clear that all persons associated in the performance of the duties 
of the embassy were privileged, and that an attache was within that 
privilege. In Haplcins v. De Rolech (3 T. B. 79), the Court had 
recognized the privilege in the case of a secretary to an embassy, and 
had also recognized that an attach^ came within the same principle. 
But in Novella v. Toogood (1 B. & C. 554), it was held that the goods 
of a chorister in the service of the Portuguese Ambassador, who was at 
the same time carrying on the business of a lodging-house keeper in 
the house in question, were not privileged from distress for poor-rates. 
In regard to criminal offences, if one of the suite commits a crime 
outside the ambassador's house, the proper course for the local 
authorities to adopt is to deliver him up to the ambassador, who 
should collect the evidence relating to the case and send the accused 
to his own Government for trial. But though these are the strict 
rights of the ambassador, the more convenient course is for the 
ambassador to send the offender to the local tribunals for trial. 

It should be observed that the English law on this subject is ex- 
ceptional. An illustration of this is afforded by the action of the 
British authorities in the case of a servant of Mr. Gallatin, the 
United States minister in London. This servant having committed 
an assault outside the limits of the ambassador's house, the local 
authorities claimed jurisdiction, and also claimed the right of arrest- 
ing the offender within the minister's house ; although it was admitted 
that, as a matter of courtesy, notice should be given of the intention 
to arrest, so that either the offender might be voluntarily handed 
over by the ambassador, or, failing this, might be arrested by the 
local authorities at a time convenient to the minister {h). 

The privilege usually accorded to members of an ambassador's suite, 
does not strictly extend to accused persons or fugitive criminals taking 
refuge in an auibassador's house. In 18G7, a Russian subject, not in 
the employ of the ambassador, attacked and wounded an attach^ in 
the Russian embassy in Paris ; the Russian Government requested his 
surrender, but the French authorities refused the surrender, on the 
ground that the fiction of exterritoriality could not be extended to 
embrace his case, and on the further ground that the immunities of 
the house, if any, had been waived by the police having been called 
in(«). But in less civilized countries, the foreign embassies are 
frequently resorted to as an asylum in times of political tumult. 

(h) See Hall, p. 177. (i) See Wheaton by Dana, note No. 

129. 
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VIVEASH Y. BEOKES. 

Temp. 1814. 
[3 Maulr k Selwtx, 284.] 

Case.] The defendant, a merchant resident in London, was 
arrested in 1814, for a debt of 548^., and compelled to give 
a bail bond. A rule nl^ for delivery up of the bond was 
obtained on his behalf, on the ground that he had been 
appointed Consul to the Duke of Oldenburg, and was acting 
in this capacity. 

• Judgment.] On the application to make the rule absolute, 
Lord EUeuborough expressed the opinion that a consul was 
entitled only to a limited privilege, such as safe conduct, 
and if this was violated, his Sovereign had a right to com- 
plain ; but it had been laid down that a consul was not a 
public minister, and was not entitled to the jua gentixtm. 
The Act of Anne, which mentioned only ambassadors 
and public ministers, must be considered as declaratory, not 
only of what the Law of Nations was, but of the extent to 
which it should be carried. A different construction would lead 
to enormous inconvenience, for consuls had the right of creating 
vice-consuls, and they, too, must have similar privileges. Thus 
a consul might appoint a vice-consul in every port, to be 
armed with the same immunities, and this might become the 
means of creating an exemption from arrest indirectly, which 
the Crown itself could not grant directly. Under these ciixsum- 
stances it was held that no privilege existed, that the defendant 
was liable to ai'rest, and that the application must be refused. 

Vivectfih V. Becker, 3 Man. & Sel. 284. 



This case is cited as illustrating the difference between the status 
of a consul and that of an ambassador, the former bejng subject to 
the local law, except in regard to certain specified matters, whilst 
the latter is not. The distinction was referred to in the American 
duse of The Anm (8 Wheat. 435), where it was laid dowa that 
although a consul was in some sense a public agent, he was only 
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clothed with anthority for commercial purposes, and that although 
lie had a right to interpose claims on behalf of the subjects of the 
country for which he acted, yet he was not entitled to be considered 
as the agent of his Sovereign, or as entrusted by virtue of liis office 
with authority to represent him in his negotiations with foreign 
States, or to vindicate his prerogative. 

Consuls are in fact merely the commercial agents of a Government 
in foreign parts. They are not even always subjects of the State in 
whose service they are, and are not infrequently subjects of the State 
in which they act. But whether this be so or not, they become subject 
to its laws, and are not strictly entitled to any privilege beyond other 
residents except in the following particulars: — (1) A consul is not 
usually subject to personal obligations that may attach to citizens of 
the State in which he is deputed to act, such as service in its militia 
or constabulary, or on its juries ; he is not liable to have soldiers 
quartered on him, nor is he subject to the payment of personal 
taxes, though he is subject to other forms of taxation ; (2) he is not 
amenable to the local jurisdiction in respect of acts done by order of 
the Government in whose service he is, or in respect of political 
offences, until his commission is withdrawn ; (8) he has the right of 
having his Government's arms over his house ; (4) the consular 
papers and archives are exempt from seizure. In time of war hia 
house and papers would also be exempt from injury or molestation, 
except in cases of military necessity. In other respects a consul la 
amenable to the local laws and subject to the process of the local 
courts, but if charged with an offence he ought either to be admitted 
to bail or kept under surveillance in his own house, in order that his 
service to his own Government may not be prejudiced. In case of 
arrest, his commission would probably be at once determined by his 
own Government, or his exequatur withdrawn (u). Any outrage or 
insult inflicted on him would necessarily be regarded as more grave 
than it would be in the case of an ordinary foreign resident. 

Various grades of consular authority are recognized, of which the 
more important are the following : — (1) Consuls-general, who exercise 
functions over several places and sometimes over a whole country, 
(2) Consuls, (8) Vice-consuls and (4) Consular agents. The two latter 
classes, as a general rule correspond only through the consul or con- 
sul-general (Jc). Consuls-general and consuls are usually appointed 
under commissions issued by their own Government, and com- 
municated to the Government within whose territory they are to 
act. Vice-consuls and consular agents are usually appointed under 

(n) Sec next page. — Agents And Consnls-general, Consals- 

{k) In Great Britain the Consular general, Consuls, \' ice-Consuls, Con- 
Service embraces the following ranks : sulnr Agents, and Pro-Consuls, 
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letters-patent, sometimes issued by the Goveiiiment they represent, 
and soiretimes by the consal or consaUgeneral to whom they are 
subordinate. Before acting, consuls must obtain an exequatur or 
formal permit from the Goyemment in whose territory they are to 
actk This sometimes takes the form of letters-patent issued by the 
latter Goyemment, but in other countries mere notice or an endorse- 
ment of their commission, is regarded as su:Ticient. This permit 
may be refused if the person appointed is not acceptable to the State 
within which he is to act, or it may be withdrawn if the consul 
should exceed his functions or act in an unfriendly or improi>er 
manner. 

The functions of a consul are mainly as follows : — (1) To watch 
oyer the commercial interests of the country he represents, and to 
see that the local laws are properly administered in reference to its 
subjects, and that commercial treaties are duly carried out ; (2) to 
collect information for his own Goyemment on commercial, economical, 
and political matters, and to embody this in a periodical report ; (3) 
to assist subjects of the State for which he acts, when in distress, 
and, if need be, to remit shipwrecked sailors and destitute persons 
to their own country ; (4) to perform certain quasi judicial acts, such 
as the administration of oaths, the receiving of protests and reports 
from mastera of yessels, the authentication of births, deaths, and 
marriages, and of judicial and mercantile instruments, the adminis- 
tration of the property of subjects of his own State dying intestate 
within the local jurisdiction ; (5) to conduct arbitration proceedings, 
and exercise a yoluntary jurisdiction in disputes between his own 
countrymen, especially in commercial disputes, and to exercise a 
disciplinary jurisdiction (though not to the exclusion of the local 
courts, except where this is warranted by convention) over the crews 
of vessels belonging to his State. Very often his sphere of duties 
is enlarged by instructions from his own Goyemment, and in some 
cases his powers and privileges are enlarged by conyention between 
the State employing him and the State in which he acts (/). But 
throughout, his position is quite distinct from that of an ambassador, 
except in non-Christian countries such as Turkey, Egypt, China, and 



(p The more important privileges 
and powers secured to United States 
Consuls in different countries by treaty, 
are (1) inviolability of the consular 
office and dwelling-house, (2) exemp- 
tion from arrest and from obligation to 
appear as witness, or to discharge other 
public duties, (3) exemption from taxa- 
tion, military billetin>( or service, (4) 
the right to apply to the local authori- 
ties in the event of any infraction of 
treaties, (5) the right to display the 



national arms and flag over the Con- 
sulate, (6) the right to take deposi- 
tions, to exercise a voluntary jurisdic- 
tion in certain kinds of disputes, (7) 
the right to reclaim deserters from 
United States vessels, (8) the right to 
intervene on behalf of United States 
interests in questions of wreck and 
salvage, and (9) the right to take out 
ailministration in regard to the estates 
of United States citizens dying within 
the local jurisdiction. 
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Japan. At times, howeyer, a consul is deputed to act as thatgi 
<Vaffaires^ and in such case he becomes temporarily invested with 
diplomatic functions and privileges. Official representations cannot 
in strictness be made through a consul, but should be made through 
Ihe diplomatic agent of the country he represents. 

In certain non-Christian coantries, or countries not strictly 
within the pale of International Law, consuls occupy a different 
))Osition and exercise more important functions. Owing to the 
diffieiences of custom and religion, European Governments, from a 
comparatively early time, refused to allow their subjects who settled 
in such countries, to pass under the jurisdiction of the local laws and 
courts. The result has been to e8tabli8h certain extra-territorial 
communities, which whilst existing within the territory of such 
countries, are nevertheless deemed to be outside it for the purposes 
of jurisdiction, and to remain subject to the law and courts of the 
( ountry to which their members belong; this jurisdiction, in the first 
instance, being generally vested in the consul. Such arrangements 
usually depend on treaty ; and in Great Britain the exercise of sucii 
extra-territorial jarisdiction by British officers and Courts must also 
be confirmed by Statute. These arrangements, depending as they 
do upon particular treaties and statutes, do not properly belong to 
International Law. The system, however, deserves to be noticed, 
both as affording another instance of those immunities commonly 
classed under the head of exterritoriality, and as illustrating the 
different position and functions of coufdIs in snch countries. 

As between Great Britain and China, the immunity of British 
subjects resident in China and the exercise of the consular jurisdic- 
tion over them, are provided for by the Treaties of 1842, 1848, and 
1 858 ; and as between Great Britain and Japan by the Treaty of 
1858. Under these treaties disputes between a British subject and 
a native are in the first instance to be referred to the consul, who is 
to enquire into the merits and endeavour to ai range the matter 
amicably. If he cannot do this, he is to request the assistance of 
a native officer, in conjunction with whom he shall then enquire 
into the case and decide it equitably. All questions relating to 
jtcrson or property, arising between British subjects only, are to be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the British authorities. Natives 
committing offences against British subjects are to be punished 
by the native authoriiies according to the native law. British 
subjects committing offences against natives or against the subjects 
of any other countrjr, are to be punished by the consul, or other 
public functionary authorized thereto, according to British law. 
Regarding the punishment of British subjects, the British Govern- 
ment undertakes to enact the necessary laws to attain that end. 
The Treaty of 1858 with China, whilst opening up eight new ports 
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to forei^ trade, in addition to the five opened up by the Treaty of 
1842, alBO authorized Great Britain to establish and maintain in 
China itself, a Supreme Coart and various provincial Courts. The 
Supreme Court of China and Japan, has its seat at Shanghai, and 
the consuls have been made ex officio provincial judges, each acting 
in his own district, and exercising a jurisdiction subordinate to that 
of the Supreme Court (m). The necessary authority to exercise juris- 
diction of this kind in countries outside the British dominions is 
given by the British Foreign Jurisdiction Acts, 1843 to 1878 ; 
the jurisdiction being regulated by Orders in Council issued under 
those Acts. The powers of consuls in China and Japan are regulated 
by an Order in Council of 1865. 

A general system of Consular Courts has also been established 
throughout the dominions of the Ottoman Porte. By ti'eaty and 
convention, power has been given to the more important Christian 
States to exercise jurisdiction according to their own laws, over their 
subjects resident within the Turkish dominions. No power is given 
to exercise jurisdiction over the subjects of other countries, this 
being left for arrangement between the Powers whose subjects are 
concerned. The British consular jurisdiction in Turkey (excluding 
Egypt) is now regulated by Orders in Council passed in 1878, 1874, 
and 1875. The British consular jurisdiction in Egypt is i*egulated 
by a separate Order in Council passed in 1876. 

Residence in a foreign country as consul, will not in itself impart 
an intention of acquiring domicile there. Thus in Nihoyei v. Niboyei 
(L. S. 4 P. D. 1), the Court whilst granting the relief prayed for, 
admitted that the domicile of the husband, although he was resident 
in England, had remained French by reason of his having acted as 
French consul. If, however, a person were a native of the country 
in which he acted, or if he were to carry on business in such country, 
his domicile there would be recognized, notwithstanding the fact of 
his acting as consul for some other country (mm). In any case, 
moreover, a person carrying on trade in a belligerent country in 
time of war, would not be exempted from liability in respect of his 
property by reason of his acting as consul for a neutral State (/»). 

(m) See Phillimore, II., 341. 

\mm) See p. 108, suprck, 

(n) See Soretum v. The Queen^ 11 Moo. P. C. C. 141. 
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MeLEOD'S CASE. 

Temp, 1842. 
[Pabliahentary Papers, 1843, Vol. LXL] 

Cue.] McLeod was a British officer who had taken part in 
the attack on the ''Caroline " (o). In the course of this attack 
a United States citizen, Durfee by name, had been killed* 
McLeod was afterwards arrested whilst in the XJuited States^ 
and charged with the murder. The British Minister at Wash- 
ington demanded his release, calling attention to the fact that 
the destruction of the .ship was a public act, done by persons in 
the employ of Her Majesty's Government, in obedience to supe- 
rior orders, and that the responsibility, if any, rested with Her 
Majesty's Government. The United States Government replied 
that as the matter was in the hands of the Courts, it was out 
of their power to release McLeod summarily. McLeod was 
subsequently brought to trial, but acquitted. Mr. Webster, the 
Foreign Secretary, subsequently admitted that after the avowal 
of the transaction as a public one by the British Government, 
no further responsibility existed on the part of the agent ; and 
in the following year an Act of Congress was passed providing 
that subjects of foreign Powers taken into custody for acts 
done under public authority should be discharged. 

McLeod'a Case: Parliamentaiy Papers, 1843, 
Vol. LXI. 



McLeod^s case is cited as illustrative of the immunity of public 
agents for act« done in their official capacity. 

Neither officers in command of armed forces, nor the members of 
their forces, are amenable to the criminal or civil laws of a foreign 
State in respect of acts done in their official capacity. The acts done 
may afford a castis belli against the State, but not a cause of 
action against the individual. 

(o) An account of this case will be found on p. 240, in/ra. 
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SLAVE TRADE. 



"LE LOUIS.' 

Temp. 1817. 
[2 DoDs. 210.] 

Case.] In 1816, " Le Louis," a French ship, was captured by 
an English colonial armed vessel, on suspicion of being engaged 
in the slave trade, and for resisting a demand for visit and 
search. She was taken to Sierra Leone and there condemned 
by a Court of Vice-Admiralty, for haviug been concerned in 
the slave trade, contrary to French law. Against the order of 
condemnation an appeal was made to the High Court of 
Admiralty. 

Judgment] Sir William Scott, in giving judgment, after ad» 
verting to the fact that the commander of the English vessel had 
been authorized to seize and detain all vessels offending against 
the slave trade, observed that neither any British Act of Parlia- 
ment, nor any commission founded on it, could affect the rights 
or interests of foreigners, unless it was founded upon principles 
and imposed regulations consistent with the Law of Nations. 
The first matter of inquiry therefore was, whether there was,, 
in the present circumstances, and by the Law of Nations, any 
such right of visitation and search. If there was no such rights 
and if it was only in the course of an illegal exercise of this- 
right, that it was ascertained that " Le Louis " was a French 
ship trading in slaves, then this fact having been made known 
to the captor by his own unwarranted acts, he could not avail 
himself of discoveries so produced. At present no nation could 
exercise a right of visitation and search upon the common and 
unappropriated parts of the sea, save only on the belligerent 
claim. There being no such belligerent claim, the right of 
visit, in the present case, could only be legalised upon the 
ground that the captured vessel was to be regarded legally as a 
pirate. But slave traffic was not piracy or even a crime by the 
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universal Law of Nations. A nation had a right to enforce itB 
own municipal rules and navigation laws^ so far as such enforce- 
ment did not interfere with the rights of others, but it had no 
right under cover of its municipal regulations to visit and search 
all the apparent vessels of other countries on the high seas^ in 
order to institute an inquiry whether they were not its own 
vessels violating its own laws. 

Moreover, after reviewing the facts, the learned Judge came 
to the conclusion that the captor had not proved the existence 
of a French prohibitory law, and upon this, as well as upon 
the other grounds, he felt himself called upon to reverse the 

judgment of the Court below. 

Le Louis, 2 Dods. 210. 



This decision embodies two important principles : (1.) That the 
right of visit and search on the high seas is strictly a war right, and 
cannot, except in certain specified cases, such as piracy, be exercised 
by the public vessels of one nation against the private vessels of 
another, in time of peace. (2.) That the slave trade, though it may 
be dealt with as piracy by municipal law, jet cannot be regarded as 
piracy by the Law of Nations, except by universal consent 

The slave trade was for long regarded as a lawful and desirable 
branch of traffic The moral feeling of mankind asserted itself but 
slowly ; but at length Ihe slave trade was made illegal by the 
municipal law of most maritime countries, although slavery was still 
tolerated. In Great Britain the slave trade was made illegal in 
1808 ; and this example was soon afterwards followed by the United 
States, and ultimately by the other States of Europe. By later 
enactments, it was made piracy under the municipal regulations of 
most civilized States. 

After the slave trade had thus been declared illegal, the question 
arose as to the right of the public vessels of one nation to interfere 
with this traffic when carried on by the traders of another nation. 
The earlier principle adopted by the British Courts seems to have 
been, that a public vessel had a right to visit search and bring in 
for adjudication any vessel found trading in slaves, subject to a 
right on the part of the latter to be released, on showing that the 
slave trade was allowed by the law of the country to which she 
belonged. Thus, in the case of the Amedie (1 Acton, 240), an 
American vessel was engaged in canying a cargo of slaves from 
Bonny, on the coast of Africa, to Matanzas, in the island of Cuba; 
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she was therenpon captured by an English vessel, and snbseqaently 
condemned bj the Yice-Admiralty Court of Tortola for being engaged 
in an illegal traflSc. This decree was affirmed on appeal. Sir William 
Grant holding that the trade was 'primSi, fade illegal, and there was 
thrown on the claimant the burden of proving that by the par- 
ticular law of his own country, he was entitled to carry on the 
traffic. This decision was followed in the subsequent case of the 
ForUma (1 Dods. 81). In the case of the Diana (1 Dods. 95), 
a Swedish vessel, after taking a cargo on board at Qustavia St. 
Bartholomew, exchanged this at Gape Mount for one of slaves; 
whilst carrying the^'e to a Swedish island in the West Indies ehe 
was seized by H.M.S. " Crocodile," and brought in for adjudication. 
The ship and cargo were condemned by the Vice-Admiralty Court of 
Sierra Leone, but the decree of that Court was reversed on appeal, 
on the ground that S\vcden had not prohibited the trade, and had 
tolerated it in practice ; this decision being also in accordance with 
the principle of the Amedie. 

All these cases, however, seem to have been overruled by the 
decision in the case of Le Louis, which has been followed in sub- 
sequent cases. In Madrazo v. Willea (8 B. <& A. 853), the plaint i ST 
was a Spanish merchant, whose ship had been seized by the 
defendant, a captain in the Royal Navy, whilst engaged in the slaye 
trade ; in an action for compensation, the plaintiff obtained a yer" 
dict for 21,180/. damages, 18,180Z. being in respect of the profit on 
the cargo of slaves. The defendant applied to have the damages 
reduced by that sum, on the ground that the slave trade was unlaw- 
ful by the law of England, but this application was refused. Bayley, 
J., laid down that the British statutes against the slave trade could 
not affect the subjects of other countries engaging in the slave trade 
outside the limits of British territory, and that the slave trade was 
not piracy jure gentium, although it might have been made so by 
municipal law. 

It will be seen from the case of the Antelopey and appended 
cases, that a similar course has been pursued by the courts of the 
United States. 
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THE "ANTELOPE.' 

2V?np. 1825. 
[10 Wheaton, 66.] 

Case.] In 1819, the " Columbia," a privateer, entered Balti- 
more, clandestinely shipped thirty or forty men, proceeded 
to sea and hoisted the Artegan flag, assuming the name of 
the "Arraganta." She then captured an American vessel, 
from which she took twenty-five slaves; also several Portuguese 
vessels, and the "Antelope" a Spanish vessel, from each of 
which she took some slaves (p). The " Arraganta " and 
^'Antelope" then sailed in company to Brazil, where the former 
was wrecked. Some of the crew and all the slaves were then 
put on board the " Antelope," which assumed the name of the 
'^ General Ramirez/' under the command of John Smith. She 
was subsequently captured by a United States revenue cutter, 
and brought into Savannah for adjudication. The slaves were 
claimed by the Portuguese and Spanish Consuls on behalf of 
the original owners, by Smith as captured j'^i^ belli, and by 
the United States as having been transported from foreign 
paits by American citizens in contravention of United States 
laws, and as entitled to their freedom by those laws and by the 
Law of Nations. 

The Circuit Court dismissed the claim of John Smith, and 
also the claim of the United States except as to that portion 
of the slaves which had been taken from the American vessel, 
those remaining being divided between the Spanish and 
Portuguese claimants. 

An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court. 

Judgment.] Marshall, C. J., in giving judgment, stated that 
if, as it appeared, the slave ti*ade was neither repugnant to the 
Law of Nations nor piracy, the right of bringing in a vessel for 
adjudication on this gi*ound in time of peace, even where it 

ip) It will be remembered that Spain fitted out privateert with the 
dnring the Spanish American War of object of preying on Spanish corn- 
Independence, the revolted colonies of merce. 
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belonged to a nation that had prohibited the trade, could not 
t>e upheld. It was not the practice of the courts of any 
-country to execute the penal laws of another. Every foreign 
vessel captured by United States cruisers in time of peace for 
«lavo trading, must be restored. The decree, therefore, of the 
Circuit Court, so far as it directed restitution to the Spanish 
•claimant of slaves found in the '' Antelope" when captured 
was confirmed, the (mvis probandi as to which slaves belonged 
to him being on the claimant ; but the Portuguese slaves were 
•decreed to be delivered up to the United States, inasmuch as 
there was not sufficient proof as to the ownership of them. 

The Antelope, 10 Wheat 66. 



The principle, which was laid down by Sir W. Orant in the case 
of the Ajnedi^ seems to have been at first adopted, also, by the 
United States Courts (jt^) ; but it was equally destined to give 
place to a more correct view of the relation of international to 
municipal law, and was overruled in the case of the Antelope. 

Though the slave trade was ultimately made piracy by the muni- 
cipal law of most European countries, yet the result of these decisions 
was to preclude, so far as the public vessels of Great Britain and the 
United States were concerned, any right of capture or visit and 
search, in regard to the vessels of other nations engaged in the 
slave trade. To meet this defect, treaties were subsequently entered 
into between the principal civilized nations, accordmg a mutual 
right of visit and search under certain conditions, and within certain 
limits. By treaties of the 30th of November, 1831, and the 22nd 
of May, 1833, between Great Britain and France, to which nearly 
aU the maritime powers of Europe subsequently acceded, a mutual 
right of search, with the view to the suppression of the slave trade, 
was conceded within certain geographical limits. By a treaty 
4)etween Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Knssia, dated 
the 20th of December, 1841, and subsequently ratified by all the 
fiignatories except France, the operation of the previous treaties was 
considerably extended. By the treaty of Washington of the 7th of 
April, 1862, between Great Britain and the United States, it was 
Agreed that such public vessels of each contracting party as might 
be provided with special instructions for the purpose, should, within 
certain geographical limits, be at liberty to visit such merchant ships 

ipp) See the ease of La Jeune EugHiie, 2 Maeon, 400. 
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of the two nations as might npon reasonable gronnds Le snspeeted 
of being, or of having during the voyage been engaged in, the African 
slave trade, or of having been fitted ont for that purpose. The right 
of visit was to be exercised only by public vessels over merchant vessels, 
and was not to be exercised within the limits of a settlement or port, 
or within the territorial waters of the other contracting party. By a 
Convention of 1870, certain mixed Courts which had been established 
by the Treaty of 1862 for the decision of questions of slave trading, 
were abolished ; and vessels captured were directed to be taken to 
the nearest ports of their own country for adjudication. 

In 1883 Turkey became a party to this league of nations for the 
suppression of the slave trade. Moreover, in 1885, by Article IX. 
of the General Act of the Berlin Conference, it was declared that 
trading in slaves was contrary to the principles of International Law, 
as recognized by the signatory Powers, and that the operations which 
by sea or land furnished slaves for trade ought also to be regarded as 
forbidden. The Article further provided, on the part of the Powei*a 
exercising sovereign rights over the territories within the basin of 
the Congo, that these territories should not serve as a market or 
means of transit for the trade in slaves, of whatever race they might 
be, and that each Power should employ all the means at its disposal 
for putting an end to this trade and for punishing those engaging in it. 



PIRACY. 
THE UNITED STATES v. SMITH. 

Twnp, 1820. 
[5 Whbaton, 168.] 

Case.] In 1819, Thomas Smith was indicted before the Circuit 
Court of Vii-ginia for piracy. Smith and others formed part of 
the crew of a private armed vessel, which had been commissioned 
by the Government of Buenos Ayres, a colony at war with Spain ; 
they subsequently mutinied, and having seized another private 
armed vessel, commissioned by the Government of Artigas, 
which was also at war with Spain, they proceeded on a cruise, 
in the course of which they plundered and robbed a Spanish 
vessel. A special verdict on the facts having been returned, the 
matter came before the Circuit Court ; this Court was divided in 
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opinion as to whether the prisoner was guilty of piracy, and the 
question was reserved for the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Judgment.] The first point raised before the Supreme Court 
was whether an Act of Congress referring to the Law of Nations 
for a definition of piracy was a constitutional exercise of the 
power of Congress to define and punish pii-acy. This was 
decided in the affirmative. The next point considered was, 
whether the crime of piracy was defined by the Law of Nations 
with reasonable certainty. Story, J., in delivering the opinion 
of the Court, laid down that whatever might be the diversity of 
definitions in other respects, all jurists concurred in holding 
robbery or forcible depredation on the high seas to be piracy ; 
they universally treated piracy as an offence against the Law of 
Nations, and its true definition by that law, was robbery upon 
the sea A final objection as to the sufficiency of the special 
verdict in regard to the facts, was decided in favour of its 
sufficiency. The Court, Livingston, J., dissenting, held the 
prisoner guilty of piracy and punishable accordingly. 

The United States v. Smith, 5 Wheat. 153. 



Pimcjf jure gentium, may be defined as the offence of depredating 
on the high seas without lawful commission. It is generally held 
to embrace any organization for the purpose of plunder on tlie sea 
or by descent from the sea, and also murder or robbery on the high 
seas accompanied by mutiny. According to Mr. Hall, *^ piracy 
includes acts differing much from each other in kind and ia moral 
value ; but one thing they all have in common — they are done under 
conditions which render it impossible, or unfair to hold any State 
responsible for their commission. A pirate either belongs to no State 
or organized political society, or by the nature of his act, he has 
shown his intention to reject the authority of that to which he is 
properly subject. If a body of men of uncertain origin seize upon a 
vessel and scour the ocean for plunder, no one nation has more con- 
trol over them or more responsibility for their doings than another, 
and if the crew of a ship takes possession of it after confining or 
murdering the captain, legitimate authority has for the time 
disappeared " (q). 

Piracy being an offence jure gentium, it follows that the moment 

iq) See Hall, p. 256. 
C.I.L. K 
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a yeesel assumes a piratical character, she loses her former Bation- 
alitj ; the vessel herself becomes liable to seizure by any public 
vessel, and her crew to punishment in any Court. But though a 
pirate may be tried in any Court, and is within the criminal juris- 
diction of any State, he is still entitled to regular trial. 

The stigma of piracy also attaches to the vessel ; but it would 
seem that in the case of a merchant vessel which has been used for 
piratical purposes, the taint of piracy will not affect the cargo. In 
the case of the Mahik Adhel v. The United States (2 Howard, 210), a 
vessel had been fitted out with an ordinaiy armament, quite consistent 
with her use for commercial purposes ; she was subsequently employed 
by her commander for the purpose of plunder on the high seas, this 
being done, however, without the Imowledge or consent of her 
owners ; it was held that although this constituted piratical ag- 
gression within the meaning of the United States laws, yet that such 
acts would not usually involve or affect the cargo. Moreover, 
although the taint of piracy attaches to the ship in the first instance, 
it will not, in the absence of condemnation, travel with the ship 
through all her transfers to various owners. Thus in Reg. v. 
McCleverty (L. R. 8 P. C. 673), it was held that where a ship had 
been sold by public auction to a bond fide and innocent purchaser, 
before proceedings had been taken against her by the Crown, she 
could not afterwards be arrested and condemned, on the ground of 
having been previously engaged in piratical acts {qq). 

Piracy is commonly also the subject of regulation by municipal 
law, but so far as it is extended by municipal law beyond the limits 
of piiBcyfure gentium^ it affects only subjects of that State (r). In 
the case of In re Tivnan (5 Best <& Smith, 645), it was held that an 
extradition treaty, concluded between Oreat Britain and the United 
States, for the delivery up by one nation to the other of all persons 
charged with piracy committed within the jurisdiction of either, did 
not extend to piracy jure gentium committed upon a United States 
vessel on the high seas, but merely applied to acts that were made 
piracy by municipal law ; the phrase '' within the jurisdiction" being 
considered equivalent to '* within the exclusive jurisdiction,'* whereas 
\i\r€iGj Jure gentium was justiciable everywhere. 

With regard to property captured by pirates, it is a rule of the 
Ijaw of Nations, derived from Roman Law, that it must be presumed 
never to have been divested from its original owners. On recapture 
no posttiminium is necessary, and the property re-vests in the former 
owner, although salvage may be payable. In English Law, if not 
reclaimed by the former owner, the property formerly vested in the 

{qq) See alao A.-Q, of H<mg Kong y. Kwok-a-Stng, L. B, 6 P. C. 199. 
\r) See case of Le lAniis, p. 123, supra. 
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Crown, whilst property belonging to the pirates themselves vested in 
the Lord High Admiral The distinction, however, between droits 
of Crown and droits of Admiralty is no longer of any importance. 

Besides piracy proper, there are certain offences which are nsnally 
classed with piracy. Thns a ship accepting a commission from two 
Powers has sometimes been deemed piratical ; bnt according to the 
better opinion, it wonid seem that if the two Powers are allied, and 
she attacks only a common enemy, her conduct is irregular only, and 
not piratical. A natural bom subject accepting a commission and 
committing acts of hostility on the high seas against his native 
country is deemed guilty of piracy by the municipal la>vs, both of 
Great Britain and the United States. There has been some dis- 
position also, to regard as a pirate a subject of a neutral State who 
accepts a commission from one of two belligerents to cruise against 
the other. In 1839, during war between France and Mexico, 
Admiral Baudin, who was in command of the French fleet, issued a 
notification to the effect that every privateer in the service of the 
enemy, of which the captain and two-thirds of the crew were not 
Mexicans by birth, would be regarded as a pirate and her crew treated 
as such («). In 1846, during war between the United States and 
Mexico, President Polk suggested to Congress, that it would be a 
matter for the consideration of their criminal courts, whether the 
holders of letters of marque issued in blank by the Mexican Govern- 
ment and subsequently sold to foreigners, should not be regarded as 
pirates (0* On the outbreak of the American Civil War, the Con- 
federate States offered their letters of marque to foreigners, but the 
fact that the acceptance of such a commission would have been 
penal under the municipal regulations of other States, coupled with 
the thi-eat of the Federal Government to treat such vessels as 
piratical, had the effect of preventing this offer from being accepted. 
The action of belligerents in issuing letters of marque to neutral 
subjects is frequently prohibited by treaty ; whilst the acceptance 
of such a commission by neutral subjects is generally prohibited by 
municipal law. The abolition of privateering as between the parties 
to the Declaration of Paris, 1856, and also as between States that 
have acceded to the principles of that Declaration, renders the 
question of the international character of this offence, one of less 
importance than heretofore. Even if a belligerent is not warranted 
by existing rules of International Law in treating such conduct as 
piratical, there can be no doubt that usage discloses a strong ten- 
dency in this direction, and in view of the fact that a neutral in 
accepting such a commission is usually animated only by the motive 

(«) Soe Ortolan, vol. i., pp. 219 h, 42iO. 
(0 /feirf. p. 217. 

K 2 
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of plunder, there would seem to be good moral grouid for the 
adoption of such a rule, eyen thoagh it might not perhaps be d'esirn 
able to inflict the extreme penalty. 



THE SERHASSAN PIRATES. 

Ttmp, 1845. 
[2 W. Bob. 854.] 

CSase.] In 1843, complaints arose as to certain acts of piracy 
committed by a band of pirates infesting the coasts of Borneo 
and Tangong Dattoo. Information having reached Singapore 
of the plunder of a trading vessel bound for that port, a pinnace 
and two cutters were dispatched from H.M.S. "Dido," under 
the command of Lieutenant Horton, to put down the pirates. 
Whilst off the coast of Serhassan six prahns, or native boats, 
were observed approaching the cutters with every indication of 
hostile designs. On their nearer approach a flag of truce was 
hoisted and the crews of the prahns were addressed in their 
native language and their purpose was demanded. In spite of 
this the prahns continued to advance and attacked the boats. 
The result of the encounter was that all the prahns were 
captured. A motion was made to the Court of Admiralty to 
decree bounty for the capture under 6 Geo. IV., c. 49. The 
motion was opposed on the ground that there was not sufficient 
evidence that the crews of the prahns were pirates. 

Judgment] The Court in its judgment, after reviewing the 
facts of the case, stated that it was sufficient to clothe the 
conduct of the men with a piratical character if they were 
armed and prepared to commence a piratical attack upon any 
other person. That the attack was premeditated was clearly 
shown by the fact that an ambush was placed on shore to cut 
off the detachment in case they should land. It could make 
no difference whether they were inhabitants of that or any 
other island. Nor could it be imagined that the title of pirate 
attached solely to persons following an avowed piratical occu- 
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pation upon the high sea. The bounty was accordingly 
awarded^ but the case was not to be made a precedent for 
others of the kind, where the circumstances might be different. 
Every one of the cases must depend on its own merits and 
upon the locality where the transaction took place. 

The Serhcisaan Pirates, 2 W. Rob. 364. 



This case is cited as an illustration of the principle that any aggres- 
sion by sea on the part of persons without lawful commission may be 
deemed piratical. 



THE ''HUASCAB." 

Temp. 1877. 
[Pakliamentabt Pavers, 1877» Vols. LII. and LXXXIII.] 

CSase.] In 1877 a revolutionary outbreak took place in Peru. 
The ironclad " Huascar " was seized at Callao by her crew and by 
some of her officers, in the interest of the insurgent leaders. 
She then cruised off the coast, stopping private vessels, 
demanding dispatches for the Peruvian Qovemment, and in 
one case taking a quantity of coal which was not paid for. It 
also appeared that a British subject was detained on board 
and compelled to act as engineer. Meanwhile the Peruvian 
Government had issued a proclamation to the effect that it 
would not be responsible for the acts of anyone on board 
the " Huascar." Admiral De Horsey, under these circum- 
stances, summoned the "Huascar" to surrender, and failing 
this an action was fought, in which the " Huascar " sustained 
considerable damage but succeeded in escaping under cover of 
the night. On the following day she surrendered to the Peru- 
vian national squadron. A claim for compensation was there- 
upon made by the Peruvian Government against Great Britain, 
in respect of the damage done to the " Huascar." 

Opinion.] The British Government refused to entertain the 
claim, and the matter having been submitted to the law officers 
of the Crown, the latter advised, that, inasmuch as the vessel 
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had been taken out of the hands of the proper authorities, and 
the Peruvian Government had disavowed liability for her acts, 
she was sailiug under no flag, and no redress could be obtained 
for any acts which she might commit, and that in view of what 
had occurred the proceedings resorted to by Admiral De Horsey 
were justifiable. The Peruvian Qovemment also submitted the 
matter to its law officers, and the latter having advised that the 
acts of the ''Huascar" were piratical, the matter was allowed to 
drop. 

Tht HuascaVy Parliamentary Papers, 1877, Vols, 
LIL and LXXXIII. 
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In connection with the carrying on of maritime warfare by rebels, 
two questions may arise : (1) that which arose in the Ifnascar, as to 
Low far neatral States would be justified in treating any interference 
with their subjects, by the rebels, as piratical ; and (2) that which 
arose incidentally in the case of the VirginiuSf as to how far the 
established Government, against which the rebellion is directed, is at 
liberty to treat neutral sabjects taking part in it, as guilty of piratical 
conduct. 

With reference to acts committed by insurgents carrying on war 
by sea, if their belligerency has been recognized, then, their operations, 
if confined within the limits usually prescribed to belligerents, 
would not be regarded as piratical. Thus the cruisers of the Con* 
federate States during the American Civil War were allowed to exer-» 
cise the right of visit and search, as well as other rights accorded by 
neutrals to a belligerent State. 

Greater difficulty occurs in considering the case of insurgents whose 
belligerency has not been recognized. As a body they are unknown 
to International Law, and therefore, at first sight, acts committed by 
them appear to be piratical. Bat the question is really one of fact 
and degree. If the rebellion is one of any magnitude and there exists 
any organization capable of keeping order amongst its members, there 
\\\\\ be a state ofde facto belligerency, which will prevent acts done 
with the hmAfide intent of assisting military operations, from being 
deemed piratical, even thongh they may affect prejudicially the 
interests of the subjects of other States. In the event of such an 
oiganization being comparatively insignificant, there would be 
greater relu|tance on the part of foreign nations to allow the persons 
or property of their subjects to be interfered with. In no case, more- 
over, should military or naval operations be allowed to become a mere 
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doak for the oommiBsion of depredations* In snch cases the persons 
ooncemed if apprehended might well be subjected to punishment, as 
being guilty of acts in their nature piratical. 

On the occasion of the seizure of a Spanish squadron in 1878, by 
the Carthagena insurgents, instructions were issued by the British 
Foreign Office to the Admiralty, that if the insurgents committed 
acts of piracy against British subjects or aflTecting British interests, 
they should be treated as pirates, the Spanish Government haying 
deprived them of the protection of its flag, but that in default of this 
they were not to be interfered with. 



THE ''VIRQINIUS/* 

Ttfmp. 1S74. 
[Parliamsntart Papkrs, 1S74, Vol. LXZYL] 

Case.] The *' Virginius '' was a registered United States 
vessel, but had, in fact, for some time previous to July 1873, 
been employed in the service of the Cuban insurgents. She 
arrived at Kingston on the 9th of that month. On the 
following morning the Spanish war-ship, "Charrakia" which 
had followed her from Colon, arrived in the harbour and took 
up her position near her. The "Chan-akia," however, left 
Kingston on the 16th of July. The "Virginius" remained 
there until the 23rd of October, when she cleared nominally for 
Limon Bay, Costa Rica ; but instead of proceeding there, she 
really made for the coast of Cuba, and after being chased by a 
Spanish war-ship, put into Port-au-Prince, Hayti, where she 
shipped a quantity of ammunition. Thence she proceeded 
again to the coast of Cuba, when she was again chased and 
eventually captured by the Spanish war-ship ''Tornado" on 
the Ist of November, The ship was taken to Santiago 
de Cuba. Four of her passengers were tried on the 3rd of 
November, and were shot on the 4th. Later, sixteen British 
subjects, part of the crew, were shot in spite of the protests of 
the British authorities, and seven more were detained in prison. 
Qreat Britain thereupon declared that she would hold the 
Spanish Government responsible for any further executions^ 
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reserving for the time being the question of the executions 
that had already taken place. The Spanish Government 
ultimately agreed to place the surviving British subjects at 
the disposal of the United States Qovemment, as they were 
captured on board what was nominally a United States vessel, 
and added that the Governor-General of Cuba was instructed to 
order an immediate investigation into the matter, from 
which it would be seen whether the families of the British 
subjects sentenced to death had a right to indemnification. 

In the course of the negotiations the Spanish Government 
called attention to the fact, that it appeared from the declarations 
of the captain and some of the crew of the " Virginius," that they 
had touched at Port-au-Prince in Hayti and other places in the 
same island, and had taken on board arms and ammunitions of 
war ; that they had thence proceeded towaixls the coast of Cuba 
with the view of landing the arms and ammunition ; and that 
they had on board some of the principal chiefs of the insurrec- 
tion, and other persons who came to strengthen its diminished 
forces in the island. On these grounds the Spanish Govern- 
ment contended that both vessel and those on board were liable 
to be treated as piratical. In spite of this contention, in March, 
1874, a demand for compensation was made by Great Britain* 
No complaint was made on account of the seizure of the 
"Virginius" or the detention of her crew. The ground of 
complaint was, that, assuming the vessel to have been lawfully 
seized and the crew properly detained, there was no justifica- 
tion for their summary execution after an irregular proceeding 
before a dmmhead court-martial. No possible aspect of the 
character of the *' Virginius " and her crew could authorize or 
palliate such conduct, and there was no pretence for treating the 
expedition as piracy jure gentium. Even if the " Virginius " 
was to be regarded as a vessel piratically engaged in a hostile or 
belligerent entei'prise, such treatment would not have been justi- 
fiable. Much might be excused in regard to acts done under the 
expectation of instant damage and in self-defence, whether by a 
nation or by an individual. But after the capture of the 
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*' Viiginius," and the detention of her crew was effected, no pre- 
tence of imminent necessity of self-defence could be alleged ; and 
it then became the duty of the Spanish authorities to prosecute 
the offenders in proper form of law, and to institute regular pro- 
ceedings on a definite charge, before the execution of the 
prisoners. It was maintained that there was no charge known 
either to the Law of Nations or to any municipal law, under 
which persons in the situation of the British crew of the 
" Virginius " could justifiably have been condemned to death. 
They were persons not owing allegiance to Spain, the acts done 
by them were done out of the jurisdiction of Spain, they were 
essentially non-combatants in their employment, and they could 
not) by any possible construction, be deemed to have rendered 
themselves liable to the penalty of death. Ultimately the 
Spanish Government wa^ compelled to make compensation to 
the families of the British subjects who had been executed. 

Meanwhile, a question of a somewhat different character 
arose between the United States and Spain. On the 29th of 
November, 1873, a protocol was entered into between those 
Powers, whereby Spain agreed to restore the vessel and the 
survivors of the passengers and crew forthwith, and further to 
salute the United States flag on the ensuing 25th of December, 
unless she should in the meantime prove that the ship was 
not entitled to carry the United States flag. The matter was 
submitted to the United States Attorney-General for his 
opinion, as to whether the vessel was at the time of capture 
entitled to carry the United States flag. He gave an opinion 
on the 12th of December, that she was not so entitled, inas- 
much as she had not then been registered in accordance witli 
the law of the United States ; but he also expressed an opinion 
that she was as much exempt from interference on the high 
seas as she would have been if lawfully registered. Spain had 
a right to capture vessels with an American register and 
carrying the American flag, found in her own waters assisting 
or endeavouring to assist the Cuban insurrection ; but she had 
no right to capture such vessels upon the high seas, upon an 
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apprehension that, In violation of the neutrality or navigation 
laws of the United States, they were on their way to assist the 
rebellion ; she might defend her territory and people firom the 
hostile attack of what was, or appeared to be, an American 
vessel ; but she had no jurisdiction whatever on the question 
as to whether or not such vessel was on the high seas in 
violation of any law of the United States. 

In the result the vessel was surrendered to the United States 
authorities in the Island of Cuba on the 16th of December, 1874. 
On her way thence to the United States she met with bad 
weather and sank off Cape Fear. 

The Virginius, Parliamentary Papers, 1874, VoL 
LXXVI. 



The two questions in issue in the case of the Vtrgmtus were sub- 
f^tantially, (1) the treatment of persons, especially subjects of other 
States, found engaged in farthering an insarrection ; and (2) the 
question of the finality of the flag on the high seas. 

In regard to the first question, the views expressed by the British 
Government may be regarded as a correct exposition of International 
Law on this subject. Even if piratical, sach persons were, except 
under circumstances of imminent necessity, entitled to a regular 
trial ; in addition to this, the conduct of those who were merely 
members of the crew of the " Virginius** and who were British sub- 
jects, and consequently owed no allegiance to Spain, could scarcely 
be deemed to fall within the limits of piracy. 

In regard to the question of the finality of the flag, it is necessary to 
remember, that had the Cuban iosui^ents been recognized as bellige* 
rents, the public vessels of each of the combatants would then have 
been entitled to exerciseas a war-right, the right of visit and search in 
regard to vessels flying the neutral flag on the high seas. But even 
where there is no recognition of belligerency, it can scarcely be main* 
tained that the mere fact cf flying a foreign flag is altogether final, 
and absolutely precludes a State engaged in suppressing an insurrec- 
tion from molesting a vessel suspected of aiding rebels. If there were 
reasonable ground for believing that such a vessel was really engaged 
in a hostile expedition, or that it was really owned by subjects of the 
State threatened, a public vessel of that State might reasonably, and as 
a matter of self-preservation, exercise a right of visit and search, and 
if its suspicions were confirmed, capture the vessel so employed. The 
fact of the ship carrying the flag or register of another nation wonld> 
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of conrse, render additional caution necessary, and reasonable 
proximity to the territoiy threatened would probably be regarded! 
as essential to justify such interference. Compensation should be 
made for detention on erroneous grounds, and where there is a con-^ 
llict of evidence the question should be referred to a third party. 



PRIVATEERS. 
THE ** CURLEW." 

Taivp. 1812. 
[Stswabt's Vice-Admibalty Bepoutb, 812.] 

Case.] Shortly after the outbreak of war in 1812 between 
Great Britain and the United States, the "Curlew," an 
American privateer, was captured by a British war-ship, and 
brought into Halifax, Nova Scotia. There was not at the time 
a sufficient number of British war-ships to protect British trade 
against the enemy, and a petition was presented to the Court 
that the " Curlew " might be handed over to certain persons 
with the view to her being converted into a privateer. 

Judgment] Dr. Croke in giving his decision stated that the 
Court could not accede to the proposal. Both by the Law of 
Nations, and the municipal law of the country, the power of 
granting commissions to privateers was vested in the sovereign 
or his deputy, and no authority to grant such commissions had 
been transmitted to the Court. By the Law of Nations, if any 
private subjects cruised against the enemy without such com* 
mission, they were liable to bo treated as pirates. Under these 
circumstances the prayer of the petition was refused. 

27te Curlew, Stewart's Vice-Admiralty Reports, 312. 



Privateers are vessels owned by private persons, bat acting in time 
of war as public war vessels, under commissions from the State, called 
letters of marque. The practice of employing privateers dates back to 
a time prior to the existence of permanent navies. It was subsequently 
sanctioned by universal maritime usage. It had some advantages, 
especially in enabling a State, not possessed of a permanent navy, to 
call into being a temporary maritime force. On the other hand^ the 
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object of those who fitted ont such yessels was merely priyate gain^ 
pursued by a system of legalised plunder, and the crews of these 
vessels, being under little control, were frequently guilty of pillage 
and outrage. Some attempt to mitigate these evils was made by 
taking bonds from the owners as security for the appointment of 
proper officers, and for the good behaviour of the crew. Such vessels 
were also liable to inspection by public vessels. In the American 
case of the Das Hermanos (10 Wheaton, 806), it was held that 
under United States law the only claim that could be made by priva- 
teers in respect of their prizes was one in the nature of salvage. 

The subject is now of less importance than formerly, privateering 
having been abolished by the Declaration appended to the Treaty of 
Paris, 1856, as between the parties thereto. That declaration has since 
been acceded to by all civilized nations, except the United States, 
Spain, and Mexico. For the future, therefore, privateers can only be 
lawftilly employed where one of the non-consenting Powers happens 
to be a party to the war. 

In 1870, during the Franco-Prussian war, the Prussians invited 
private owners to fit out vessels at their own expense, on condition 
of receiving a large premium on the destruction of French ships 
of war ; the crews and officers were to be furnished by the owners, 
but the former were to be under naval discipline, whilst the officers 
were to wear the naval uniform. The French Government protested 
to Great Britain, suggesting that what was being done constituted a 
breach of the Declaration of Paris, but the British Government reftised 
to interfere, holding that there was an essential distinction. In 1878, 
when war seemed imminent with Great Britain, Russia proposed a 
similar system of depredating on English commerce. Mr. Hall 
suggests that the view of the matter taken by the British Government 
in 1870 was incorrect, and that the distinction between these proposals 
and privateering proper was merely formal (u). In both cases the 
armament was provided for the sake of gain, in both cases the crews 
were to work rather in their own pecuniary interest than in that of 
their nation. The fact that the Prussian volunteer ships were to be 
fitted ont for the purpose of attacking men-of-war only, was merely 
incidental to the first Prussian declaration exempting altogether private 
property on the sea from capture. This was in itself a mere artifice, 
intended to force the hand of the French Government, and when it 
failed of this result, it was repealed. Had the so-called volunteer 
navy been proceeded with, therefore, we may reasonably assume that 
its operation would have extended to private ships and private 
property, and would have afibrded another instance of the lawless 
repudiation of treaty engagements. 

(m) See Hnll, p. 527. 



PART II.— WAR. 



STEPS SHORT OF WAR. 



THE ' BOEDES LUST." 

Temp, 1804. 
[5 C. Rob. 2Sd.] 

Case.] In 1803 disputes arose between Great Britain and 
Holland, in consequence of which, on the 16th of May, an embargo 
was laid on all Dutch property. The " Boedes Lust," a Dutch 
vessel, was seized on the 19th of May, and in June, war was de- 
clared against Holland. On the captors proceeding to adjudica- 
tion, the property was claimed on behalf of certain persons 
resident at Demarara on the ground that they were not, either at 
the time of seizure or of adjudication, in the position of enemies 
of Great Britain. It appeared that at the time of the seizure 
under the embargo, Demarara was a Dutch settlement, but the 
claimants urged that the property had been seized before the 
actual declaration of war with Holland, and consequently at a 
time when they were not yet enemies. It further appeared 
that before the end of the war, Demarara had come again 
under British control ; consequently it was urged that at the 
time of adjudication the property could not be deemed enemy 
property. 

Judgment.] Sir Wm. Scott in giving judgment stated in effect 
that the seizure under an embargo was at first equivocal, and 
if the matter in dispute had terminated in reconciliation the 
seizure would have been converted into a mere civil embargo, 
and the property would have been restored ; but if, as actually 
happened in the present case, hostilities ensued, then the out- 
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break of war had a retroactive effect^ and rendered all property 
previously seized liable to condemnation as ^nemy property 
taken in time of war. As to the second contention, he must 
hold that the property at the time of the capture belonged 
to subjects of the Batavian Republic, and that the subse- 
quent acquisition of the territory by Qreat Britain would not 
preclude the consequences of their original hostile character. 
A decree of condemnation was therefore pronounced {x). 

The Boedea Lust, 6 C. Rob. 233. 



The usual methods of extorting redress^ short of war, are embargo, 
retortion, reprisals and pacific blockade. 

A hostile embargo consists in the provisional arrest of ships or 
goods belonging to an offending nation found in the harbours or 
interior waters of another State. It is adopted either as a means of 
procuring redress, or as an anticipatory measure to war. If war 
follows, the ships are liable to condemnation ; if not, they are 
restored, compensation being made for their detention. Sometimes 
what is termed a civil embargo is employed. In strictness this 
applies to subjects only, and consists in the arrest or detention of 
vessels belonging to the nation imposing the embargo, found in its local 
waters, as a measure of internal safety (y). This may take place in 
order to prevent the spread of intelligence as to the condition of a 
country, or prior to the exercise of pis angaria, or in order to pro- 
tect one's own trade against improper restrictions imposed by foreign 
nations. 

Retortion consists in treating the subjects of another State in the 
same way as that State has treated one's own subjects. Thus, a tax 
imposed by one State to the prejudice of the subjects of another 
State, might be met by a similar course of conduct on the part of 
the latter. It is commonly laid down that retortion only extends to 
imperfect rights or mere rights of comity, and not to rights die 
violation or withholding of which would afford a casus belli. 

Reprisals consist in the adoption of measures, of retaliation ; they 
are not confined to similar measm'cs or to imperfect rights. They 
are Eometimes said to be either general or special ; but between the 
former kind of reprisals and open war there seems to be no real dis- 
tinction. General reprisals may, therefore, be considei^ed as a mere 

{x) The matter was further compli- fused to allow this consideration to 

cated by the fact that, prior to the affect his judgment : see p. 250 of the 

Treaty of Amiens, 27th March, 1802, report. 

Demarara had been in the possession {y) See Stephen's Commentaries, ToL 

of the English ; but Sir W. Scott re- ii., p. 616. 
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preliminary to or conoomitant of war (i). Thus in 1854, on the 
outbreak of war between Great Britain and Russia, a British Order in 
Oouncil was issued providing that general reprisals should be granted 
Against *' the ships, vessels, and goods of the Emperor of All the 
Bussias and of his subjects, or others inhabiting within any of his 
dominions." Special reprisals, on the other baud, were measures 
resorted to, with a view to vindicate an injury committed against an 
individual subject or subjects, for which justice had been plainly 
•denied or unreasonably delayed without, however, entering upon a 
«tate of open war (a). In Great Britain it was the custom in such 
'Cases for the Sovereign to issue letters of marque or reprisal ; 
these were issued either to the individual or individuals injured, 
or to the armed forces or agents of the State. But in modem times 
the issue of letters of reprisal to private individuals has become 
obsolete, and with this much of the old learning on the subject 
has become inapplicable. Even in modem times, however, instances 
occur of special reprisals, or measures of retaliation short of 
general war, being resorted to by the State itself, with a view 
to enforce compensation for wrongs done to its sabjects. In 
this case reprisals are either negative, where the State to which 
the injured party belongs, refuses to fulfil some obligation, or sus- 
pends the operation of certain treaties till justice is done. This 
was the expedient resorted to by Prassia in the case of the Silesian 
loan in 1752, although the position she took up is now commonly 
regarded as having been unjustifiable (6). Or reprisals may be posi- 
tive in their character, in which case tney generally take the form of a 
seizure of the persons or the property of subjects of the offeuding State, 
more usually the latter. In 1834, President Jackson, in his message to 
Oongress recommended the adoption of reprisals on the part of the 
United States against France, observing that it was a well-settled prin- 
oipleof the International Code that where one nation owed another a 
liquidated debt, which it refused or neglected to pay, the aggrieved 
party might seize property belonging to the other State or its subjects, 
sufficient to pay the debt, without giving just cause of war ... He then 
proceeded as follows : — " I recommend that a law be passed, authoriz- 
ing reprisals upon French property, in case provision shall not be made 
for the payment of the debt at the approaching session of the French 
dhambers ; such a measure ought not to be considered by France as 
•a menace ; she ought to look upon it as the evidence only of an in- 
flexible determination on the part of the United States to insist on 
their rights ; the French Govemment, by doing what is just, will 

(c) Mr. Hall, on the other hand, mitted or granted to particular indi- 

-states that the only reprisals now re- viduais. See International I^w, p. 

sorted to are general reprisals, meaning 868. 

that reprisals are now resorted to only (a) See PhilUmore, II l. 21. 

krj the State itself, and are not per- \h) See p. 144, tn/ro. 
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be able to spare the United States the necessity of taking redress into 
their own hands, and save the property of French citizens from that 
seiznre and sequestration which American citizens have so long endured 
without retaliation or redress ; if she should continue to reftise it and 
if, in violation of the Law of Nations, she should make the reprisals 
on our part an occasion of hostilities against the United States, she 
would but add yiolenoe to injustice and could not fail to expose her- 
self to the just censure of cirilized nations '* {c), E^en this form of 
reprisals, however, would, in modem times and as between more 
powerful States, probably lead to war. Consequently this form of 
redress is now resorted to chiefly where the offending State is a minor 
Power, whom the injured State wishes to coerce without giving occa* 
sion to the misery and the suffering caused by actual war. Thu» 
in 1840 the British Government issued reprisals against the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, in consequence of the infraction of the Treaty of 
1816, and of the injury thereby caused to British subjects. In pur- 
suance of the directions issued on that occasion, a number of 
Neapolitan vessels were captured by the British fleet, and a hostile 
embargo was also laid on all vessels in the ports of Malta that bore 
the Sicilian flag. That this was not intended to bring about a state of 
war may be gathered from the fact that the British Minister was in- 
structed to remain at Naples. The French Government, however, 
mediated, and amicable relations were restored. Another form of 
reprisals, also resorted to in similar cases, consists in laying an 
embargo on the vessels and goods of the offending State in its own 
ports. An account of this form of reprisals and of pacific blockade 
will be found in the appended note to the case of Don Pacifico (^). 



SILESIAN LOAN. 



Ttmp, 1752. 
[Db Martkns' Causes CALftBREs, Vol. II. p. 97.] 

Case.] In 1744, war broke out between Great Britain oi> 
the one side, and France and Spain on the other. 

For more than a year Great Britain in no way interfered 
with the commerce of Prussian subjects. Towards the end of 
1745, the latter, who had hitherto only engaged in commerce on 
their own vessels and for their own account, commenced to load 
entire cargoes on their ships on account of France, while they 

(<?) See Phillimore, III. 48. (d) See p. 148, ii^ra. 
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made use of neutml vessels of other nations to carry their own 
merchandise. Thereupon several Prussian ships, loaded with 
planks for France, were captured by the Enj^lish and subse- 
quently condemned. By the end of 1748, the English had 
captured eighteen Prussian vessels and thirty-three other 
neutral ships chartered either wholly or in part by Prussian 
subjects. By way of reprisal, the King of Prussia confiscated 
certain funds, which had been lent by English subjects on the 
security of the revenues of Silesia, and which he had bound 
himself to repay by the Treaties of Breslau, Berlin and 
Dresden, 1742. 

DiflCTUwion and Opinions.] It was contended on behalf of 
Prussia, (1) that the arrest of the ships was contrary to 
the Law of Nature and of Nations, under which the only 
privilege accruing to England, was, to permit her war ships to 
ascertain that there was no contraband on neutral vessels sailing 
for Spain or France ; (2) that the British authorities had acted 
illegally in capturing Prussian vessels returning laden from 
France, and in taking them into English ports and requiring 
proof that the goods on board belonged to Prussian subjects ; 
(3) that the capture of the thirty-three other neutral vessels 
with Prussian goods on board was illegal ; (4) that the goods 
confiscated were not contraband according to the declaration 
of two English ministers ; (5) that the English courts had, in 
these circumstances, no jurisdiction over neutral property; 
(6) and that the King of Prussia was entitled to utilize the funds 
in his hands in order to indemnify his own subjects, even 
though the funds were hypothecated to British subjects. 

The matter was submitted by the British Government to 
a commission consisting of the judge of the Supreme Court, 
the King's Advocate-General in Civil Courts, the Procurator- 
General, and the Solicitor-General (e). In their opinion 
on the matter they laid down, as generally received and 

(«) These are the terms used by De mission consisted of one of the judges. 
Martens in his acconnt of the case. the Advocate-General, the Attorney- 
Presnmably the members of the Com- General, and the Solicitor-General. 

C.I.L. L 
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recognized principles of International Law, the following 
propositions: — (1) That when two Powers were at war, each 
Power had the right of capturing the vessels and effects 
of the other met with on the high seas, although property 
ascertained to belong to neutrals could not be made prize, 
80 long as they preserved their neutrality. Hence it fol- 
lowed : (2) that enemy goods on neutral vessels were liable to 
seizure, and (3) that neutral goods on enemy ships should 
be restored. (4) Further, contraband, though belonging 
to neutrals, was good prize ; (5) before appropriation there 
must be condemnation ; (6) the only tribunal competent to 
condemn was the Court of the captor ; (7) all proofs in the 
matter should, in the first instance, be taken from the vessel 
seized. (8) Finally, the Law of Nations permitted reprisals 
in two cases only : — (a) in the case of a violent wrong directed 
and supported by the sovereign authority ; and (&) in the case 
of a denial of justice by all the tribunals and the Sovereign 
himself in matters admitting of no doubt. 

As to the contention raised on behalf of Prussia, that enemy 
goods were free on neutral ships, the English commissioners 
reported that the contrary principle was too well established 
to be open to doubt As to the seizure by the English of 
goods alleged to be Prussian and not contraband, it appeared 
that none of the goods seized really belonged to Prussia. 
With regard to the character of contraband a Qiere verbal 
declaration of any minister, as to what was contraband, could 
not have the force of a treaty. As to the contentions founded 
on the Areedom of the sea, even those who maintained this pro- 
position in its widest extent, granted that when two nations 
were at war they had the right to seize one another's property 
on neutral ships. As to the reprisals formerly made by Great 
Britain against Spain, in that case the right of the former to 
compensation had been admitted, the amount fixed and pay- 
ment promised by a convention ; reprisals, it is true, had 
followed on the non-observance of the convention, but these 
were only general reprisals, and no debts due to Spanish 
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subjects or effects iu British territory belonging to tbem, bad 
been seized. In the present case the King of Prussia had 
given his word of honour to pay a debt due to private indi- 
viduals. This debt was negotiable and a great pait of it might 
have been transferred to subjects of other Powers. It would 
be difficult to find a case where a debt owing to private indivi- 
duals had been seized by way of reprisal. In addition to this 
the debt should have been paid off in 1745, whereas Prussia's 
complaints commenced only in 1746. 

In reply to the report of the English Commissioners it was 
again urged by Prussia that it was contrary to the Law of Nations 
to capture a neutral vessel on account of a presumption or sus- 
picion of its having enemy goods on board, or to condemn 
the goods as prize merely in default of proof that they belonged 
to neutral& If enemy goods on neutral vessels were liable to 
seizure so much discussion would arise that there would be no 
liberty of commerce so long as any two nations of the world 
were at war. Most of the commercial nations of Europe had 
adopted the maxim of free ships free goods, and that rule, 
together with the rule of hostile ships hostile goods, had 
become a maxim of the Law of Nations. From the declara- 
tion of Lord Chesterfield that, notwithstanding that there was 
no treaty with Prussia, Prussia would be favoured by England 
in the matter of navigation as much as any other nation, it 
followed tha^ Prussia was entitled to demand the observance 
of the principle free ships free goods and hostile ships 
hostile goods, and ^as consequently entitled to demand 
satisfaction for the violation by Great Britain of this prin- 
ciple. As to the question of the King of Prussia's action 
in regard to the Silesian Loan, it was affirmed by the Prus- 
sian Government, that what was due by or to the Sovereign 
or Government of a nation was also due by or to the subjects, 
and conversely, what was due by or to the subjects of a nation 
was also due by or to their Sovereign or their Government ; it 
was hence concluded that the debt due to Prussia wiped out 

a portion of the Silesian Loan, and it was not by way of 

L 2 
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reprisals, but by way of compensation, that the King of Prussia 
was entitled to retain part of the loan in bis hands. In reply 
to the contention that the loan had strictly become payable 
before the Prussian claims were made, it was pointed out that 
when a loan was made at interest the debtor was never 
censured for not having paid off the loan on the day fixed, 
especially when the creditor had not demanded it. As to the 
possibility of part of the loan having been transferred, the trans- 
ferees must be deemed to have taken it subject to equities. 

The matter was finally settled by the Treaty of Westminster, 
16th Jan., 1756, whereby in consideration of Prussia agreeing to 
pay off the loan according to the original contract, Great Britain 
undeiiook to pay Prussia 20,000/. in discharge of all claims. 

The Silesian Loan : De Martens, Causes C^lfebres^ 
Vol. II., p. 97. 



The principles laid down by the British Government in the above 
case, on the subject of the rights and liabilities of neutral trade, 
may be said to have prevailed, except where modified by treaty, until 
the Declaration of Paris, 1856 (/). The principles also laid down by 
the British Government in regard to reprisals and the injustice of 
confiscating private debts to meet public claims, met with universal 
approval, and may be said to represent the existing principles of 
International Law on the subject. 



CASE OF DON PAOIHOO. 

Temp, 1850. 
[Annual Register, 1850, p. 281.] 

Case.] M. Pacifico was a Jew born at Gibraltar, but in April 
1 847, resident at Athens. It was then customary in Greece 
for the people to burn an e&gy of Judas Iscai-iot at Easter 
time, but in 1847 the police at Athens were ordered to prevent 

(/) A complete acconnt of these principles will be foand on pp. 293, 294, infra. 
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the ceremony. The mob, attributing the order to interference 
by or on behalf of the Jews, attacked M. Pacifico's house and 
phindered it. M. Pacifico claimed over 20,000?. as compensa- 
tion for the damage occasioned by the outrage. 

In spite of the fact that M. Pacifico's claim should, in the 
first instance at least, have been brought before the Greek 
tribunals, the British Government intervened and required 
the Greek Government to make compensation. The Greek 
Government replied that the authorities had used every eflbrt 
to stop the consummation of the act, and to deliver the authors 
of it up to justice, and that according to the municipal law 
both of Greece . and other European nations, as well as the 
requirements of international comity, M. Pacifico ought first 
to have instituted an action for damages against the authors 
of the transaction before the civil tribunals. 

On the failure of the Greek Government to make compensa- 
tion, the British Admiral, in the first instance, was instructed 
to prevent any Greek public vessel from putting to sea ; but in 
pursuance of subsequent instructions he also laid an embargo on 
all Greek merchant-vessels in Greek ports, and captured and 
detained such as were found upon the sea. The matter was 
referred to Baron Gros, a mediator despatched by the French 
Government, but his mission was at first unsuccessful. Ulti- 
mately, however, a convention was drawn up between the two 
Governments, by which the claim of M. Pacifico was referred 
to certain commissioners. These, after investigating his claim, 
awarded him 150!., and the dispute thus terminated. 

Cam of Don Pacifico^ Annual Register, 1850, p. 281. 



The reprisals resorted to by the British Government in this case 
assumed a somewhat anomalous character, namely the laying of a 
hostile embargo on Greek vessels in Greek ports, in addition to the 
capture and detention of those found on the sea ; a measure partly 
akin to embargo proper, and partly to pacific blockade. 

With regard to the justice of the proceeding, opinions differ. Tiie 
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action of the British Goyernment was censured by the Honse of Lords, 
bnt sanctioned by a majority of the House of Commons. It also gave 
rise to some protest on the part of other Powers. Tiie cardinal point of 
the English case was that the state of the Greek courts at the time 
would have rendered it futile to have recourse to them. Neverthe- 
less, as Sir B. Phillimore justly remarks, nothing but overwhelming 
evidence on this point could have justified the departure from the 
rule alike of comity and of International Law, that in cases of this 
kind justice ought first to be sought at the hands of the municipal 
tribunals of the State in which the outrage took place. The gross 
exaggeration of M. Pacifico^s claim also tends to show that tlie 
British Government acted somewhat rashly. It is not improbable that 
there were other motives inspiring the action of the British Govern- 
ment that have been lost sight of. 

Akin to this method of coercion^ is that of pacific blockade. This 
consists in the blockade of part of the territory or coast line of a 
State as in actual war, without, however, having recourse to other 
hostile measures. It is used either to prevent the violation of a state 
of peace, or to prevent the departure of a squadron or the introduc- 
tion of troops, while an opportunity is at the same time given to 
the government of the place to explain its intentions. 

This form of coercion has been adopted on several occasions during 
the present century by one or other of the great maritime Powers, as 
a means of extorting redress from less powerful States. It seems to 
have first been resorted to in the year 1827, when England, France, 
and Russia blockaded the coasts of Greece, with the view of coercing 
Turkey. Similar measures were threatened in 1880 against Turkey 
for uonfulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin, bnt the measure was 
rendered unnecessary by the success of the Dnlcigno demonstration 
off the Albanian coast. This was merely a species of moral coercion, 
each power stationing ships of war off the coast with instructions not 
to take any active steps. 

In 1884 a blockade of a somewhat ambiguous character was 
declared by France against China. On the 20th of October 1884, 
Admiral Courbet declared a blockade of all the ports and roads be- 
tween certain specified points of the Island of Formosa. The French 
Goyernment, whilst disavowing the character of a belligerent and 
claiming to retain the privilege of coaling its fleet at Hongkong, 
nevertheless proposed to treat neutral vessels as subject to capture or 
(condemnation for breach or attempted breach of the blockade. The 
British Government protested against this on the ground that Admiral 
Courbet had not enough ships to guard the whole coast, and that it 
was therefore a violation of the principle of the Declaration of Paris, 
1856, according to which blockade to be binding must be effectual. 
It farther declared that the contention of the French Government, 
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that a pacific blockade conferred on the Power imposing it a right to 
capture and condemn Teasels of other Powers for attempting to 
violate the blockade, was contrary to tlie well-established principles 
of International Law. It was, further, officially stated in the House 
of Commons that the British Qovemment had refused to recognize 
the blockade of Formosa as a pacific blockade (^). 

In 1886 a blockade of Greece was undertaken by the fleets of Great 
Britain, Austria, Germany, Italy, and Russia, in order to compel 
that country to abstain from making war upon Turkey. The British 
instructions were to detain every ship under the Greek flag coming 
out of or entering into any of the blockaded ports or harbours, and 
to prevent them from communicating with any ports within the limits 
of the blockaded coast. This blockade was not enforced as against 
the vessels of other nations, and certain saying provisions were made 
in regard to cargo belonging to the subjects of other nations 
found on board Greek vessels. 

With regard to the legal character of pacific blockade, it seems 
likely that this species of coercion will become a recognized pari} of 
the Law of Nations ; but at the present time it cannot be pronounced 
a definitely accepted institution. If it is proclaimed against all 
vessels, then the nation proclaiming the blockade, arrogates in time 
of peace rights of interference which have hitherto been accorded only 
in time of war. If it is not enforced against other ships than those 
of the offending nation, then it lacks one of the chief requisites of a 
valid blockade proper, viz., that it must be enforced as against all 
vessels (K). In such case, however, it would seem to partake less of 
the character of a blockade than of a hostile embargo laid upon the 
vessels of the offending nation within its own ports and adjoining 
seas. In this character its adoption might prove of great advantage, 
as providing an effective means of restraint short of war, in case of 
minor States. The moral sentiment of civilized nations might be 
relied on to prevent this form of coercion from being abused. 

{g) See statement of Lord £. Fitz- 1885. See also p. 804, infra, 
maurice in House of Commons, April 1, (A) See p. 808, infra. 
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DECLARATION OF WAR 
THE ''ELIZA ANN." 

Temp, 1813. 
[1 DoDS. 244.] 

Caiie.] During war between Great Britaia and the United 
States^ three American ships were captured by the British ia 
Hanoe Bay, and sent home for adjudication. A claim to the 
ships and cargoes was made by the Swedish Consul, on the 
ground that the captures were made within Swedish territory, 
and that Sweden was at the time a neutral State. The state 
of things actually prevailing was this : — the conduct of Sweden 
had for some time previously been of a very unfriendly 
character in regard to Great Britain ; a declaration of war had 
in fact been issued by the Swedish Government, but it was 
unilateral only ; on this ground it was contended that the two 
countries could not be considered in a state of war. 

Jac^:ment.] Sir W. Scott, in his judgment, held that this 
contention could not prevail, and that war might exist without 
a declaration on either side. A declaration of war by one 
country was not a mere challenge to be accepted or refused at 
pleasure by the other. It proved the existence of actual 
hostilities on one side at least, and put the other party also 
into a state of war, though he might perhaps think proper to 
act on the defensive only. On this and other grounds the 
claim of the Swedish Consul was rejected. 

The Eliza Ann, 1 Dods. 244. 



In connection with the subject of declaration of war, two questions 
suggest themselves. One is, whether a nation is justified in com- 
mencing actual hostilities without a formal declaration of war, or at 
least without giving notice to the nation intended to be assailed. 
The other is, from what moment must the incidents of war be 
deemed to have attached in respect to individual subjects and 
property of either State. 
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The former^ in modem times at leasts appears to be a question of 
mere theoretical interest. The universal practice of maintaining 
resident ambassadors, and the fact that war generally ends a long 
series of negotiations^ together with the rapid circulation of intelli- 
gence bj the press, all contribute to render it improbable that a 
nation Would now be taken unawares. Moreover, the cosmopolitan 
character of modem trade and commerce would induce a nation, 
in the interests of its own subjects, to forbear from entering on 
hostilities prematurely or trying to take its adversary unawares. 
Moreover, when once a state of war exists, the only remedy that 
an aggrieved nation would have against another for entering on 
war without a declaration, would be exhausted ; whilst the autlionty 
in favour of a formal declaration of war being necessary, prior to the 
commencement of hostilities, is fur too slender, to render it likely that 
such an act would arouse any hostile action on the part of other nations. 

With regard to the modem practice on the subject of issuing declara- 
tions of war, it seems that the earlier wars of this century were almost 
invariably commenced without declaration or notice. Thus the United 
States began the war with Great Biitain, in 1812, without notice of any 
kind. France instituted a blockade of the coast of Mexico, and thus 
began the war of 1838, without any notice. The United States again, 
in 1846, entered on the war with Mexico without notice. But in the 
later wars of the century, hostilities seem to have been generally pre- 
ceded by a formal declaration or by a manifesto issued by one of the 
belligerents. Thus the Crimean War between Great Britain and Russia, 
in 1868, was preceded by every possible formality. The Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870 was preceded by a declaration handed by M. Benedetti 
to Count Bismarck. The Busso-Turkish War of 1877 was announced 
by a formal despatch handed to the Turkish Charge d' Affaires at 
St. Petersburg, although the Russian troops appear to have entered 
Turkish territory some hours before this. The hostilities, however, 
that broke out in 1884 between France and China, were commenced 
and continued without any formal declaration. In this case France, 
it is trae, refused to admit that there was a state of war, but this was 
a mere political manoeuvre, that altogether failed to obscure the 
actual relations that existed between the two countries. It would, 
therefore, seem that as a matter of policy, though not of obligation, 
a formal declaration of war is now commonly made. 

It is also customary for a belligerent State to issue a proclamation to 
its own subjects and a manifesto to neutrals, although these 
may be issued after hostilities have actually commenced. In 
regard to neutrals a manifesto ought to be issued by each 
belligerent, and this a[)pearB to be the common practice. If no 
such manifesto is issued, neutral obligations and liabilities will 
attach as from the time when the neutral has actual notice of the 
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war. It is, therefore, to the interest of the belligerents, as well a» 
of the neatrals, that a proclamation or manifesto annonncing the 
outbreak of war shoald be issued. This will then serre to fix the 
date at which neutral liabilities commence. 

With regard to the second question, it is clear that according to 
the yiew adopted by the English Courts, the incidents of war will 
attach from the date on which the actual hostilities are commenced or 
decided on, e?en though there has l)een no declaration of war, or 
a declaration by one ] arty only. As was remarked by Sir Bobt» 
Pbillimore, in the case of the Teutonia (t), war may exist in fact,, 
so as to aSect the subjects of the belligerent StateH, either on a 
unilateral declaration or even without a declaration. In the case 
of the l^ayadB (4 C. Bob. 258), Lord Stowell held that where 
one nation had committed acts of aggression in regard to another,, 
and the latter had exhibited a submissive demeanour with the view 
of avoiding actual war, jet if the former had refused to accept such 
submission and had persisted in her attack, a state of war must be 
deemed to have existed, with all the consequences that attached ta 
such a state of things (u). 



EFFECTS OF OUTBREAK OF WAR. 



BROWN V. THE UNITED STATES. 

Temp. 1814. 
[8 Cranch, 110.] 

Case.] On the outbreak of hostilities between Qreat Britaio 
and the United States, the United States authorities effected 
a seizure of some timber, which was the property of a British 
subject, but found within the United States jurisdiction. Pro- 
ceedings were taken for its confiscation as prize of war. In the 
lower Court a sentence of condemnation was pronounced. On 
an appeal being brought, the Supreme Court considered fully 
the effect of the existence of war, upon British property found 
w ithin the United States at the commencement of hostilities. 

Judgment] It was assumed throughout that war gave to a 

(i) Vide p. 162, infra, (ii) The nations roftrred to were France and PortngaL 
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belligerent a right to take possession of and confiscate the 
property of the enemy wherever found. The mitigations of the 
rule which modern policy had introduced might affect the 
exercise of the right, but could not impair the right itself. 
If the Sovereign chose to bring the right into operation, the 
judicial department must give effect to his will. With regard^ 
however, to the effect of a declaration or of the existence of war, 
alone, on enemy property found within the jurisdiction, the 
Court, after a review of the principal writers on the jvt^ belli, 
came to the conclusion that, though the existence of war gave 
a right to confiscate, yet it did not of itself, and without more, 
operate as a confiscation of the property of an enemy. Hence 
it was held that a United States Court had no power of 
condemnation, in default of some expression of will to that 
effect on the part of the State. The sentence of condemnation 
pronounced by the Court below was, therefore, reversed by the 
Supreme Court, on the ground that there was no legislative 
act authorising the confiscation. 

Brown v. The United States, 8 Cranch, 110. 



This case is cited in relation to the subject of the treatment of 
persons and property of one belligerent found within the territory of 
the other on the outbreak of war. 

With regard to persons, tiie practice seems to have grown up 
at a comparatively early date, of allowing enemy subjects to quit 
belligerent territory with their effects on the outbreak of war. 
Originally, indeed, the privilege seems to have been confined to 
foreign merchants (k). Thus in England, as early as the fourteenth 
century, it was provided by the Statute of Staples (27 Ed. III. st. 2), 
that on the outbi'eak of war foreign merchants should have forty 
days within which to depart the realm with their goods, with an 
extension of time in case of necessity. A similar practice seems to 
have been adopted in other countries. In later times, the privilege 
of safe withdrawal within a certain period, ranging from six months 
to a year, became very commonly a matter of express treaty pro- 
vision. Finally it became a generally recognized principle that 
subjects of either belligerent, whether merchants or not, found 

{k) Thongh this class was indeed, in early times, almost the only class likely to 
be affected. 
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within the tcrritorj of the other, should be at liberty to depart 
freely, within a period reasonably saflScient for the arrangement of 
their affairs, subject to a possible exception in the case of persons 
whose detention might be a matter of great political or military 
necessity. Modem practice appears to be even more liberal, inas- 
much as the custom has sprung up of allowing enemy subjects to 
continue their residence during good behaviour. By Act of the 
United States Congress, 1798, the President is authorized in case 
of war to direct in what cases and upon what security the subjects 
of any hostile nation shall be permitted to remain in the United 
States. By the same Act those withdrawing are to be allowed such 
reasonable time as may be consistent with public safety, for the 
recovery, disposal, and removal of their goods, and for departure. 

This is also, occasionally, a matter of express stipulation by treaty. 
Thus, by the Treaty of 1795, between Great Britain and the United 
States, it was provided that in the event of war the subjects of either 
country should have the privilege of remaining and continuing their 
trade so long as they behaved peaceably and committed no offence 
against the laws (/). 

Where such permission is expressly or impliedly given it would 
seem to follow that such persons are entitled to the same privileges 
as other resident aliens^. But in Great Britain it has been held in 
Akmoits V. Nigreu (m), that an alien enemy, even though allowed to 
remain in British territory, cannot, without express licence from the 
Orown, maintain an action in the English Courts during the con- 
tinuance of the war. 

Apart from treaty, moreover, the right to expel alien enemies still 
remains, and may ri^^htly be exercised under circumstances oi 
political or military necessity. On the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, permission was at first given by the French 
Government to subjects of the enemy to remain in France or in any 
French colony, so long as their conduct furnished no reason for 
<x)mplaint; but any new admission into French territory was 
made a subject for special permission, which was only to be 
exceptionally granted ; thirty days were allowed to enemy ships 
within which they wera to quit France with the privilege of 
safe conduct ; vessels bound to French ports, with goods on French 
^icconnt, laden before the declaration of war, were to be at liberty to 
enter and discharge their cargoes, with the privilege of safe conduct 
on their return voyage. On the 17th of September, however, a 
decree was issued ordering enemy subjects to quit French territory 
within three days, unless specially authorized to remain. 

With regard to enemy property, we have seen from the leading 

(/) See Hall, p. 392. (m) See p. 171, infra. 
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case that the Sapreme Coart of the United States was clearly agreed 
that the outbreak of war gave the Sovereign a right to confiscate 
such property, although it went on to hold that the mere declaration 
or existence of war did not of itself render such property subject to 
confiscation. This may fairly be said to represent the existing law 
on the subject. 

When the citizens of a hostile State are allowed to remain, the 
question of confiscation of property is scarcely likely to arise. The 
express or implied permission to stay would involve, as an almost neces- 
sary consequence, the according of the same general protection to 
their property, as that afforded to other domiciled aliens. If ordered 
to quit the belligerent country, then by modern usage and sometimes 
also by express treaty provision, alien enemies would be entitled to a 
reasonable time for withdrawal, and within such time they would 
doubtless be privileged to collect and take with them such part of 
their effects as they could^ or failing that to dispose of them to other 
persons. Subject to these exceptions, or so far as advantage may 
not be taken of these privileges, the principle laid down in Brown v. 
The United States may still be said to obtain ; in other words, such 
property becomes liable to confiscation and may be confiscated if the 
State sufficiently declares its intention. Thus, during the American 
Civil War, the Congress of the Confederate States enacted that all 
property of whatever nature held by alien enemies since 21 Maj-, 

1861, except public stocks and securities, should be sequestrated. 
The Attorney-General of the Southern States expressed the opinion 
that all persons domiciled within the enemy States became subject to 
the provisions of this enactment ; but the application of the enactment 
in question, to merchandize in which British subjects were interested, 
led to a protest by the British Government (n). Although in default 
of treaty a belligerent would still be entitled to forfeit enemy propei*ty, 
yet such a course would open up the road to reprisals and would 
also be contrary to the policy of civilized nations. The humane 
policy of modern times and the common interests of both belligerents 
would probably render it unlikely to be applied. Immoveable 
property would probably in any case be left unmolested ((?). Even 
property belonging to the other belligerent State itself ought to 
be exempt from interference, unless it were of such character as 
to render it likely to prove serviceable in war. 

It was until lately the practice of Great Britain to seize as prize 
all vessels and cargoes belonging to alien enemies found or coming 
within her territorial waters or harbours on the outbreak of war ; 
but even this appears to have been given up. On the outbreak 

(n) See ParL Accounts and Papers, (o) Thouj];h the rents might possibly 

1862, vol. Ixii. ; North America, be sequestrated daring war. 
No. 1, p. 108. 
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of the Crimean War both Great Britain and France allowed Rassiau 
merchant vessels, then in British or French portR, six weeks to 
complete their cargoes and depart unmolested. The same exemp- 
tion was extended to all Russian merchant vessels that, prior to 
the date of the Order in Council, had sailed from any foreign port 
for any British port, such vessels being allowed to enter and 
discharge cargo and return unmolested to any port of their own 
country not under blockade. The same policy was pursued by 
France on the outbreak of the Franco-German War in 1870, the 
privilege of free departure with safe conduct beiug granted to 
enemy ships then in French ports, and the privilege of entry and 
departure being also granted to enemy vessels that had begun to 
load goods on French account at any time before war was 
declared (|7). Germany went still farther and issued a declaration 
altogether exempting private vessels and cargoes belonging to the 
enemy from capture. This declaration was, however, subsequently 
rescinded, and was probably only intended to force the French 
Government into a similar course. 

Subject to this exceptional practice, however, the right of seizure 
would still be exercisable in respect of enemy vessels or property found 
or coming within the territory of the other belligerent after the out- 
break of war. In the case of the Johanna Emilie (Spinks, 14), 1854, 
Dr. Lnshington laid down that it was competent for any person to 
take possession of^ and to assist the Crown to proceed agninst, enemy 
property found in any part of the United Kingdom, unless it were 
protected by licence or declaration from the Crown. 

By a Postal Treaty of 30th August, 1890, between Great Britain 
and France, it is provided that where the packets employed by the 
postal authorises of either country are owned by the State or are 
specially subsidized for the postal service, such packets shall not be 
liable to seizure, embargo, or arrit du prince, and that in the event of 
war between the two countries, such packets shall be at liberty to 
continue their navigation without being molested, until either 
Government notifies a discontinuance of postal communication, in 
which case they are to be at liberty to return to their own ports. 

(p) This operated somewhat harshly commencement of the war, whilst Ger- 

on neutrals, inasmuch as German vessels man vessels bound to French ports 

Iwund for neutral ports i-emained with goods on French account were 

liable to capture after the date of the ezimpt fiom capture. 
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THE RUSSO-DUTOH LOAN. 

Ttmp, 1854. 
[Parliamentary Debates, 8rd Series, Vol. CXXXV., 1096.] 

CaAe.] After the conclusion of war in 1814, Great Britaiu, 
in consideration of being allowed to retain certain Dutch 
colonies and dependencies in her possession at the close of the 
war, undertook to pay a moiety of the loan which had been 
contracted b}" Russia in Holland during the war. By the Con- 
vention of the 19th of May, 1815, embodying the terms of thi") 
arrangement, it was agreed that the payments on the part of 
Great Britain should cease if the sovereignty of the Belgic 
provinces should pass from the King of the Netherlands ; but 
it was at the same time provided that the obligation of payment 
should not be affected by the outbreak of war between the 
parties. On the subsequent separation of Belgium from 
Holland in 1830 a new Convention was entered into between 
Great Britain and Russia, whereby, after reciting that the 
object of the earlier Convention was, on the one hand, to afford 
Great Britain a guarantee, that Russia would on aHJquestions 
concerning Belgium identify her policy with what Great Britain 
deemed best for the maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe, and on the other hand to secure to Russia the payment 
by Great Britain of a portion of her old Dutch Debt, Great 
Britain engaged, subject to the consent of the British Parlia- 
ment, to continue the payments stipulated in the Convention. 
On the outbreak of the Crimean War a motion was made in 
Parliament to the effect that Great Britain should renounce her 
obligation to make any further payments, on the ground that 
Russia had violated the general arrangements of the Congress 
of Vienna. 

The motion was, however, rejected upon the ground, among 
others, that "Great Britain being at war with Russia, was 
bound by a regard to her national honour to be more than ever 
jealous of affording the slightest ground for the accusation 
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that she wished to repudiate debts justly contracted with the 
Power which was for the time being lier enemy " (7). In con- 
sequence of this, the interest on the loan was paid throughout 
the war to the agents of the Russian Government. 

The BtissO'Dutch Loan, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd 
Series, Vol. CXXXV., p. 109G. 



It will be observed that in this case there was a specific engage- 
ment that payment should not cease in the event of war. Bat 
even in default of such specific engagement, it would seem that the 
rule has now grown up, that war does not terminate or even suspend 
the liability of a belligerent State to pay interest on its debts, whether 
these have been incurred to alien enemies as individuals or to the 
other belligerent State. In the case of public loans, subscribed for 
by individual capitalists, both the negotiable character of the bonds 
usually issued, and the necessity of maintaining the public credit of 
the State, contribute to lend force to this principle. The case of 
a loan by one State to another, is now less likely to occur, but 
even in such a case, a regard for the national honour would probably 
outweigh both the emergency of the moment and the natural desire 
to avoid adding to the enemy's resources. 

Loans to foreign States have not infrequently been guaranteed by 
third Powers. Thus in 1855 Great Britain and France guaranteed 
the interest on a public loan of £5,000,000 effected by Turkey. In 
1885 a convention was entered into between Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, France, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, whereby the six great 
Powers undertook to guarantee the interest on a loan of £9,000,000 
to be raised on behalf of the Egyptian Government. If, in such 
cases as these, war should break out between the State effecting the 
loan and the State guaranteeing it, it is scarcely open to doubt 
that the latter would still hold itself bound by its engagements. 

(q) See Twiss, vol. ii. p. 1 H. 
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WOLFF V. OXHOLM. 

Ttmp, 1817. 
[6 Mauls & Selwtn, 92.] 

Case.] The plaintiff Wolff was a native of Denmark 
naturalized and resident in England, and had carried on 
business here in partnership with others. Oxholm, a Danish 
subject resident in Denmark, was indebted to the partnership. 
Proceedings were taken at Copenhagen to recover the debt, 
a cross-suit being also instituted to recover a counterclaim. 
While these suits were pending, in 1807, war broke out between 
Denmark and Great Britain, and an ordinance was thereupon 
made by the Danish Qovemment, whereby all debts due to 
English subjects were sequestrated and ordered to be paid to 
the Danish Treasury. Oxholm accordingly paid the amount to 
the Danish Government. After the war proceedings were^ 
taken in England for the recovery of the debt, the question in« 
the case being as to the effect of the Danish order of con^ 
fiscation. 

Judgment] A verdict in favour of the plaintiff was pnK 
nounced by the Court on the broad ground that, apart from 
other circumstances in the case, the Danish ordinance was a 
violation of the principles of International Law. It was stated 
in the judgment^ that the right of confiscating debts, contended 
for on the authority of Yattel, was not recognised by Grotius, 
and was altogether impugned by Puffendorff and other writers ; 
that such confiscation was not general at any period of time, 
and that no instance of it, except the ordinance in question, 
was to be found for something more than a century. On the 
ground, therefore, that the ordinance was not conformable to 
the usage of nations it was held that the payment which had 
been made by the defendant to the Danish Government 
constituted no defence to the action. 

Wolff V. Oxholm, 6 Mau. & Sel. 92. 



CLL. 
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PhillimoTe^ in oommenting adversely on this decision, points 
ont that in the conrse of the judgment no allusion was made 
to the high authority of Stpij and the American tribunals; that 
it was, moreover, a decision against a foreiguer for obeying the 
law of his own country, and that this law was sanctioned by the 
authority of eminent jurists and judges. On these grounds the 
learned author suggests that if the occasion should present itself, 
the authority of the case might not improbably be overruled. No 
doubt the right of confiscating debts is strictly a corollary of the 
right of confiscating the property of an alien enemy found within 
the territory of the State. In the American case of Ware v. HyJtmi 
(8 Dallas, 199), which arose out of an Act of Confiscation passed by 
the Legislature of Virginia in 1777, it was recognized as a general 
principle of International Law that one State being at war with 
another was at liberty to confiscate loans previously made to its own 
subjects, by subjects of the other State ; but it was at the same time 
admitted, even at this early date, that a usage had grown up amongst 
'European nations under which this right of confiscating private debts 
.was usually waived. By lapse of time this usage has gained in 
strength, and in the present day the practice of confiscating private 
debts has undoubtedly fallen into abeyance. The practice now 
obtains, almost universally, of treating debts due to alien enemies as 
merely suspended by the war and as revived on the restoration of 
peace. What was at the outset a mere act of comity and convenience 
appears to have been converted into a well recognized rule. 



THE ''TEUTONIA." 

Ttmp. 1871 k 1872. 
[L. R. 8 A. & E. 304 ; 4 P. C. 171.] 

Caie.]Jn April, 1870, a Prussian brig was chartered to 
liarry a cargo of nitrate of soda from South America to 
England for orders. She arrived at Falmouth on the 10th of 
July, and the next day she received instructions to sail for 
Dunkirk. She arrived off Dunkirk on the 16tb, but the state 
of the tide did not permit her to enter, and she could not have 
done BO until the afternoon of the 17tb. On the 16th she was 
boarded by a pilot, who told the master that war had broken 
out between France and^Prussia. The brig thereupon returned 
to the Downs^ and anchored there on the 17th. On the 18th the 
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maBter received from the o^ner of the brig instructions not to 
go to Dunkirk. The brig put into Dover the next day. On 
that day France declared war against Prussia. A suit was in- 
stituted by the consignees of the cargo for damages for non» 
deliver y at Dunkirk^ It was admitted by the plaintifib, that 
after the formal ckeclaration of war the ship was not bound to 
go to Dunkirk. The plaintiffs relied mainly on the fact that 
war was not declared until the 19th. 

Judgments.] Sir Robert Phillimore, in giving judgment, 
laid down that war might exist de facto, so as to affect at least 
the subjects of the belligerent States, either without a declara- 
tion on either side or before a declaration or with a unilateral 
declaration only. In view of the facts the learned Judge held 
that war had either in fact broken out or was at any rate so 
imminent as to render Dunkirk an unsafe port for a Prussian 
.vessel, that the vessel, moreover, could not have entered the 
port without incurring the penalties of trading'with the enemies 
of her country, and that the master was therefore excused from 
all liability for refusing to enter (r). Another question that 
arose was whether the master was entitled to any freight on 
delivery of the goods at Dover. This also was decided in his 
favour. 

An appeal was taken to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The Judicial Committee dissented from the opinion 
of Sir Robert Fhillimore that the ship could not have entered 
Dunkirk in safety on the 16th, holding that what occurred 
before the 19th did not amount in fact to an actual outbreak 
of war; but they agreed that the master, when he was 
informed by the pilot of war having broken out, was entitled 
to pause and take a reasonable time to make further enquiries. 



(r) The terms of this judgment do 
not appear to be altogether consistent. 
In one place, the learned jndge states 
that the <<Teatonia'* would hare in- 
cnired a double risk in proceeding to 
Dunkirk, yiz., the risk of seimre by 
the French, and failing that^ the risk 
of condemnation hj her own courts for 
trading with the enemy (see p. 411 of 
Beport) ; in another place (p. 414), it 



is stated that in this ^ticular case 
the law of France woula not hare pre- 
rented the unloading at Dunkirk. In 
riew of the French proclamation (re- 
ferred to awpra^ p. 156), the latter 
statement appears the more accurate of 
the two. In the Friry Council, how- 
erer, stress was laid exclusirely on the 
liabilities the master might hare in- 
cunred under hii own municipal law. 

M 2 
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and that he did not exceed the limits of a reasonable time in 
80 doing. If the master had entered Dunkirk, and it had 
turned out that war had been declared (as he was informed), 
he would have entered it with notice that he was entering an 
enemy's port, and might thus have exposed the ship to con- 
demnation and himself to severe penalties when he returned to 
his own country. As to a contention, that a distinction arose 
from the fact that the [ship alone had been exposed to 
danger, and that a breach of contract, therefore, had been com- 
mitted in regard to the non-delivery of the cargo, it was held 
that no such distinction existed. The appeal was consequently 
dismissed 

2%e TewUmia, L. R 3 A. & K 394 ; 4 P. C. 171. 



This case is cited as illustrating the effects of war on a contract 
between the subject of a belligerent and the subject of a neutral, 
where the former has agreed to perform it in what has become 
an enemy's country. Under such circumstance the belligerent is 
entitled to refuse to proceed with the performance of the contract, so 
for as this would take place in his enemy's country. As a matter of 
fiact it would seem that under the French Orders issued on the out- 
break of war, the '' Teutonia " might have proceeded to Dunkirk 
without risk of confiscation ; but this was merely due to a peculiar 
incident of the war, and in no way qualifies the general principle 
deducible from the case. From it we may gather, therefore, that 
the outbreak of war discbarges the liability of a belligerent to 
perform his contract if either (1) performance in the enemy's 
country would subject him to the risk of confiscation there, or 
(2) would expose him to penalties in his own country. The case 
also raises the question as to the commencement of war between two 
countries. On this subject the Judicial Committee ftally admitted the 
principle that war may exist without actual declaration, and that 
a party may under such circumstances claim any immunities 
consequent on war, to which he may be entitled either by the 
general law or under his contract. The point on which the Judicial 
Committee differed from Sir R. Phillimore was only as to whether 
in fiact war could be said to have existed between the parties on the 
16th of July. Subject to this difference^ the principles laid down 
by Sir R. Phillimore as to the effect of an actual or impending out- 
break of war upon a contract, such as existed in the present case, 
were substantially affirmed. 
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QRISWOLD V. WADDINGTON. 

Temp, 1818. 
[15 Johnson's Bepobtb, 57.] 

Case.] Joshua Waddington and Henry Waddingtoa were , 
partners, the former being an American citizen residing in 
New York, and the latter a British subject resident in London. 
Proceedings were taken to recover a balance of account arising 
out of transactions between N. L. & 0. Qriswold and the 
Waddingtons during the war between the United States and 
Qi-eat Britain. It was sought to make H. Waddington liable. 

Judgment] Spencer, J., in giving judgment, stated that it 
appeared to him that the declaration of war did of itself work 
a dissolution of all commercial partnerships between British 
subjects and American citizens. By dealing with either party 
no third person could acquire a legal title against the other. 
In answer to an objection of want of notice of the dissolution, 
he stated that the declaration of war was of itself the most 
authentic and monitory notice. 

Grisiuold V. Waddington, 15 Johnson's Reports, 57. 



The effect of war is to pat an end to all non-hostile intercourse 
between the subjects of the two belligerent States. Existing 
contracts are extingaished or suspended according to their nature ; 
future contracts are forbidden to be entered into daring the war(«). 
Among the contracts extinguished is that of partnership, the reason 
being the impossibility for partners to take up the business after the 
conclusion of the war at the point at which it was abandoned on the 
outbreak. In Esposito v. Bowden (7 E. & B. 763), it was held that 
a contract of charterparty, under which an English subject had 
chartered a neutral ship to bring a cargo of com from Odessa, was 
avoided by the outbreak of war between Great Britain and Russia, 
on the ground that it would be illegal for a British subject (not 
domiciled in a neutral country) to ship a cargo from an enemy's port, 
even in a neutral vessel, without a licence from the Grown. In 
Furtado v. Rogers (3 B. & P, 191), it was held that a contract of 

( ) 3«e TndiDg with Eaemy, p. 168 tt tsq. 
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insarance entered into by a British subject in respect of a foreign 
yessely before the ontbreak of war between Great Britain and the 
country to which snch vessel belonged^ would not entitle the 
assured to indemnity against the capture of his vessel by Great 
Britain on the outbreak of war ; but that the contract having been 
valid in respect of other risks, and having been entered into in time 
of peace, no return of the premium could be claimed by the assured. 
Other contracts, however, which in their nature admit of delay in 
performance, are merely suspended, and revive after the termination 
of the war. In Ex parte Boussmaher (13 Yes. 71), an application 
was made by an alien enemy for leave to prove under the bankruptcy 
of a British subject, the debt having been contracted before the war. 
It was held that if the contract had been actually made whilst the 
creditor was in the position of an alien enemy, it would have been 
void, and the present application must have failed ; but that inas- 
much as the contract had been made before the war, it would revive 
on the return of peace ; and that in view of this, the dividend due on 
the creditor's proof ought to be reserved for him, with liberty to 
receive payment of the amount when peace might be restored. 
Both these cases are subject to the rule that the Sovereign who has 
the right to proclaim war, may by Order in Council suspend the 
effect of such proclamation for a time so as to allow the performance 
of subsisting contracts within that time {(). 



TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 



THE ''HOOP." 

Ttmp. 1799. 
[TiTi>o&*8 LBADrNO Cases, 921 ; 1 C. Rob. 196. 

Case.] During war between Qreat Britain and Holland at 
the end of the last century, the " Hoop/' a British vessel, 
sailed on a voyage from Rotterdam nominally to Bergen, but 
really to a British port. The cargo consisted of flax, madder, 
Geneva and cheeses. The ship was captured for having been 
engaged in illegal ti*ading. Condemnation of the cargo was^ 
resbted on tiiie gix)und that the claimants, who* had previously 

(0 See Anson, p. 192. 
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been engaged in an extensive trade with Holland^ had, after 
the irruption of the French into Holland, but before the pre- 
sent war with Holland itself, obtained special Orders in 
Council permitting them to continue their trade. They 
were subsequently informed by the Ciommissioners of Cus- 
toms of Glasgow, under the opinion of the law advisers of 
the latter, that no further Orders in Council were necessary, 
and that all goods brought from the United Provinces could 
in future be entered without any such permit The claimants 
consequently caused the goods in question to be shipped at 
Botterdam for their account, documenting them ostensibly 
for Bergen, in order to avoid the enemy's cruisers. Under these 
circumstances it was urged that the case was entitled to great 
indulgence. 

Judgment] Sir W. Scott, in giving judgment, stated that 
by a general rule in the maritime jurisprudence of this country, 
all trading with the public enemy, unless with the permission 
of the Sovereign, was interdicted, and this might be affirmed 
to be a general principle of law in most of the countries of 
Europe. In this country the Sovereign alone had the power 
of declaring war and peace, and of removing in part the state of 
war by permitting commercial intercourse. Hence a subject of. 
the enemy could not sue in British Courts, unless under parti-: 
cular circumstances, such as his coming under a flag of truce, 
which pro hoc vice would relieve him from the enemy chjetracter, 
A state in which contracts could not be enforced could not be 
a state of legal commerce. Upon these and similar grounds it 
had been the established law of the Court that trading with 
the enemy, except under a royal licence, subjected the property 
involved to confiscation. Sir W. Scott then proceeded to cite 
numerous cases on the subject, which showed that the rule had. 
been rigidly enforced. Thus, he remarked, that where under an 
Act of Parliament a homeward trade from the enemy's possessions 
had been authorized, but protection had not been accorded to 
an outward trade to the same, even though the latter was inti- 
mately connected with that homeward trade and almost neces- , 
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sary to its existence, — ^property employed in such outwaxd trade 
bad been condemned. In order to take tbe case out of the 
rule, there must be legal distinctions and not mei-e considera- 
tions of indulgence and compassion, such as vrere put forward 
in the present case. There did not appear to be any such 
legal distinctions, and the claim for restitution was therefore 

rejected. 

The Hoop, Tudor's Leading Cases, 921 ; 1 C. Rob. 196. 



British subjects are forbidden to contract with alien enemies, or 
with any persons domidled in the enemy's territory, or employed in 
his serrioe, except under licence from the Crown. A uniform 
current of Engli^ precedents was referred to by Sir W. Scott in 
support of the opinion^ that trading with the enemy, except under 
licence, subjected the property involved in such tradingl to confisca- 
tion. A similar doctrine prevails under the municipal law of most 
other countries. '' No rule of law," says Phillimore, '' is, in £Eu;t, 
better established by the universal usage of the community of States." 
It applies not merely to trade carried on by sea but also by land. 
Thus a trading with Scotland at a time when that country was in a 
state of enmity with England, was held to be ill^[al in an English 
subject (t«). All contracts entered into in performance of or as 
incidental to such trading are also illegal {x). This rule, however, is 
subject to some exceptions : — (1) It seems that contracts entered into 
by British subjects detained abroad, with alien enemies for the supply 
of necessaries, may be enforced against them on the return of peace 
(AnUme v. Morshead, in/rOf p. 178) ; (2) If an enemy subject is 
aUowed to continue to reside in Qreat Britain with the licence of 
the Grown, it seems to follow that he will be entitled to enter into 
contracts and that sach contracts will be enforceable in the same 
way as contracts with alien friends {Wells v. WiUiams, Ld. Baym. 
282), though mere residence apart from licence would apparently not 
be enough (Aleinaus v. Ntgreu, infra, p. 171) ; finally (3) Alien 
enemies who are detained as prisoners of war in Great Britain, under 
the protection of the Crown, may enter into and enforce certain 
personal contracts, unless the Ctowol interferes to prevent them 
{Mima V. Eall, 2 B. & P. 286). 

It will be seen that in the case of the Hoop, the illegal trading 
consisted in importing into England property purchased during war 

(«) Per Lord Mansfield in Maaen y, authority of a case cited in Roll. Abr. 
Qok, 1 D. Jc £. 85, apparently on the (x) See p. 178, ir\fra. 
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in the enemy's country. The principles laid down by Sir William 
Scott, however, cover also the case of property consigned to the 
enemy's country, or even to places under the temporary occupation 
of the enemy ; the transmission of such property being considered 
as a trading with the enemy. In the case of the BAla Ouidiia 
(cited in the Hoop)^ a Venetian vessel had been chartered by 
British merchants to carry a cargo of provisions from Ireland to 
Grenada, which was formerly a British possession, but which had 
been temporarily occupied by the French ; it appeared that neither 
Orenada nor other islands similarly captured were considered by the 
French Government as having fully acquired the character of French 
possessions ; nevertheless^ the judgment of the Vice- Admiralty Court 
of Barbadoes condemning the cargo was affirmed on appeal. 

At the time of the Crimean War a question arose as to how far 
trading with the enemy might be carried on through the medium of 
neutral houses. The question was proposed by merchants interested 
in the Russian trade, as to whether Russian produce brought over 
the frontier by land, and then shipped in British or neutral vessels, 
would be subject to confiscation. Lord Clarendon, after remarking 
that the question turned upon the ownership of the property, stated 
that if shipped at neutral risk, or after having become hon& fide 
neutral property, it would not be liable to condemnation whatever 
its destination ; but if it still remained enemy property, notwith- 
standing it was shipped from a neutral port and in a neutral ship, 
it would be liable; it would also be liable to condemnation if it 
proved to be British property, or property shipped at British risk, 
and to have been involved in trade with the enemy ; but if there 
had been a hma fide and complete transfer of ownership to the 
neutral, the goods would not be liable, even though they might 
have come to that neutral market from the enemy's country either 
over land or by sea (y). 

Trading with the enemy may, however, be carried on with the 
permission of the Government whose subjects are so engaged. 
Where one State is at war with another, such permission may 
be given by either Government to its own subjects ; but when 
allied States are pursuing a common cause against a common 
enemy, there is an implied obligation incumbent on each of the. 
co-belligerents not to do anything to defeat the common object. 
For either Government in such case, without the consent of the 
other, to allow its subjects to carry on an uninterrupted trade with 
the enemy would be injurious to the common cause, and would 
violate an implied term of bond of alliance (2;). 

Trading with the enemy embraces all trading between persons 

(y) See Times Newspaper, March 25, 1854. 
(2) See Wheaton, by tioyd, p. 483. 
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domiciled in the coonfciy of one belligerent, and persons domiciled 
in the coantiy of the other, irrespective of the nationality of sach 
persons. On the other hand it is generally recognized that a subject 
of one belligerent who continues domiciled in a foreign nentral 
conntiy, does not incnr liability by trading with the country of the 
other belligerent. In Great Britain this principle was recognized in 
the case of Bell y. BM (1 M. & 8. 726), and also in the case of the 
Dafwus (cited in 4 G. Sob. 255) (a). As will be gathered from 
the cases of the Eajnd and the Gra^ Jacket, cited below, 
liability for illegal trading extends even to the case of a subject 
bringing back his property from the territory of the other belligerent, 
unless this is done either on the outbreak of war or immediately 
afterwards, and has for its sole object the putting of the property 
outside the control of the hostile power. 

The inhabitants of a State which is merely under the protection 
of one of the belligerents, are not, it seems, infected with an enemy 
character qtioad the other, and are therefore at liberty to cany on 
commerce with the enemy. Thus, by the Treaty of Paris, 1815, the 
Ionian Islands were constituted a free and independent State under 
the exclnsiye protection of Great Britain. In the case of The 
Ionian Ships (2 Spinks, Adm. & Eccl. 212), it was held that the 
trade carried on with Bussia during the Crimean War by the 
inhabitants of the islands was not illegal, they not being either 
British subjects, allies in the war, or enemies of Bussia (b). 

It follows almost necessarily from the rule of non-intercourse that 
the subjects of one beUigerent cannot sue or be sued in the municipal 
Courts of the other during the continuance of the war. In Uie 
leading case, Sir Wm. Scott laid down, that under nearly every 
system the character of alien enemy carried with it a disability to 
sue ; that this was alike a rule of English law and of the Law of 
Nations ; and ^that no enemy subject, therefore, could sue in a 
British Court, unless under circumstances that pro hdc vice discharged 
him from the character of an enemy, such as his coming under a flag 
of truce, a pass, or some other act of public authority that put him 
in the King's peace ^o hdc vice^ otherwiBe he was totally ftz; lex. 

In Great Britain the rule is that no action can be maintained 
either by or in favour of an alien enemy {Brandon v. Nesbitt, 6 T. B. 
23). A defendant, in such a case, may defeat the action by showing 
that the plaintiff was bom in a foreign country, now at enmity with 
this country, and that he came here without letters of safe conduct or 
licence from the Crown {Casseres v. Bell^ 8 T. B. 166). In Poulion 
V. Dohree (2 Camp. 168), it was decided that a licence could not be 
implied from mere residencei unless this was expressly sanctioned by 

(a) See p. 1C4, 9upra, (h) See p. 12, mpra 
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the Govemment after the commenoement of hostilities. NeverthelesSy 
in the American case of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel t. 
Wheeler (2 Gallison, p. 127X it was pointed out by Stoiy, J., that the 
plea of alien enemy was not favoured by the common law, and that 
it was necessary, in order to support a motion in arrest of judgment 
on this ground, to n^ative erery presumption that could arise of 
safe conduct or licence, either to the corporation or its members. 
In Alcmaus y. Nigreu (4 E. & B. 217), an action was brought in 
an English Court, during war between Great Britain and Russia, for 
work and labour render^ by the plaintiff to the defendant ; it was 
objected that the plaintiff was an alien bom in Bussia, an enemy of 
the Queen, and residing here without licence ; GampbeD, 0. J., in 
giving judgment to the effect that the action was not maintainable, 
stated that though the contract which had been entered into before 
the war was validi and might be enforced when peace was restored, 
yet by the law of England so long as hostilities prevailed it could 
not be sued upon. 



THE ''RAPID." 

Temp, 1814. 
[8 Ckanch, 155.] 

Case.] In this case it appeared that a United States citizen 
had purchased a quantity of English goods in England before 
the outbreak of war between Qreat Britain and the United 
States, and had deposited them on a small island belonging 
to the English. War having been declared, the owner dis- 
patched the ship "Rapid" to the island in order to bring 
home the goods. The latter were taken on board, but on the 
return voyage the " Rapid " was captured by a United States 
privateer and brought in for adjudication, on the ground of 
trading with the enemy. The question was raised whether 
this was such a trading as would properly subject the property 
to condemnation. 

Judgment] Johnson, J., in delivering the opinion of the 
Court, laid down that, in a state of war, nation was known to 
nation only by its armed exterior, every individual of the one 
nation must acknowledge every individual of the other nation 
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as his own enemy, because the enemy of his country. In the 

law of prize a hostile character attached to trade with the 

enemy independently of the chai-acter of the trader pursuing it ; 

a citizen or ally might be engaged in a hostile trade, and 

thereby involve his property in the fate of those in whose cause 

he embarked. As to a contention on behalf of the claimant 

that there was no trading in the eye of the law, the learned 

Judge laid down that the object of the rule was to cut off all 

communication between individuals of belligerent States, and 

that any intercourse inconsistent with actual hostility was the 

veiy offence against which the operation of the rule was 

directed. The claimant had no right to leave the United States 

for the purpose of bringing home his property from an enemy 

country, much less could he claim a right to bring in goods 

the importation of which was expressly prohibited. The 

decree of the Court below condemning the cai^ was 

affirmed. 

Thjt Rapid, 8 Cranch, 156. 



This case is cited both as illustrating another aspect of the subject of 
trading with the enemy, and as showing the rigid enforcement of this 
principle by the United States Courts. In the case of the Ofw/ 
Jacket (5 Wallace, 842), a vessel was captured by a United States 
cruiser, whilst engaged in carrying the property of the master, a 
United States citizen, from the territory of the Confederate States 
during the American Civil War. A decree of condemnation, pro- 
nounced in the Court below, was aflBrmed on appeal, the Court laying 
down in judgment that the liability of the property was irrespective 
of the 8iatU8 domicilii, or of the guilt or innocence of the owner ; if 
it came from enemy territory, it bore the impress of enemy property ; 
if it belonged to a loyal citizen of the country of the captors, it was 
nevertheless as much liable to condemnation as if owned by a citizen 
or subject of the hostile country, or by the hostile Government itself; 
the only qualification of these rules was, that where upon the break- 
ing out of hostilities, or as soon after as possible, the owner escaped 
with such property as he could take with him, and in good&ith thus 
early removed his property with the view of putting it beyond the 
dominion of the hostile power, the property in such case would be 
exempt from the liability that would otherwise attend it. In the 
case of the Ocean (5 Rob. 91), Sir William Scott held it would be 
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going farther than the law required^ to decree the confiscation of the 
property of a British sabject who had settled in HoUand, bat who^ 
on the breaking oat of war between Great Britain and that conntiy, 
had taken steps to remove himself and his property, and had only 
been prevented from doing so by forcible detention on the part ix 
the local aathorities. Again in the case of the DrM Qehrobdm 
(4 0. Bob. 234), the same learned jndge observed that where the trans- 
action was }>(yn& fide and directed only to the removal of property 
which the accident of war had lodged in the belligerent conntry, it 
was entitled to be treated with some indnlgence. Nevertheless, in a 
snbseqaent case, it was intimated that such an indulgence was not to 
be understood as relaxing the general necessity of obtaining a licence, 
wherever property was to be removed from the enemy*s coantry. 



LICENCES TO TRADE. 



USPABIOHA V. NOBLE. 

Temp, 1811. 
[18 East, 322.] 

Case.] During war between Qreat Britain on the one hand 
and France and Spain on the other, the plaintiff, a Spaniard 
domiciled in Great Britain, obtained the King's licence for a 
voyage on a neutral ship. The ship was captured by two 
French cruisers and condemned. This action was on a policy 
of insurance for the losa 

Judgment] Lord EUenborough, in giving judgment, laid 
down that the legal result of the licence was that the commerce 
itself was to be regarded as legalized for all purposes necessary 
to its protection. The Crown could exempt any person and any 
branch of commerce in its discretion from the disabilities and 
liabilities arising out of a state of war, and its licence for such 
purpose ought to receive the most liberal construction. For the 
purpose of the licence the person licensed should be regarded as 
an adopted British subject, and the trading as British trading. 
Judgment was, accordingly, given for the plaintiff. 

Usparicha v. Nolle, 13 East, 822. 
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LicesoeB to trade^ in time of war, are aometimea granted to mibjeeta 
of either belligerent. In Great Britain the power of granting anch 
licences is rested in the Crown, thongh like most other powers of the 
Orown, it realty resides in the responsible execatiye. In the United 
States a similar power is yeated in the President. Thns nnder an 
Act of Congress of 1861, whilst power was yested in the President to 
proclaim a cessation of all commercial intercourse with the rebel 
dntricts nnder pain of forfeiture, an exception waa neyertheless 
set np^to the effect that the President might permit interoonrse 
with such part or parts as he might think fit. But such licences 
can onl J be granted by or nnder the authoritj of the chief of the 
cxecutiye. In the case of the Sea Lion (5 Wall. 630), a ressel 
had been captured by a United States cruiser, whilst on a yoynge 
from Mobile, which was then under blockade, to Hayana ; protection 
was claimed by reason of a licence or permit which had be^ granted 
by the special agent of the United States Treasury and Acting Collector 
of Customs ; but it was held by the Court that such a permit was of 
no validity, that the President alone could authorize such a trade, 
and that no regulations had been issued by him under which such a 
permit could be issued. So in McKee v. U. 8. (8 Wall 16dX a 
licence from the commanding OflBcer of the United States forces was 
held to be nugatory, on the ground (amongst others) that sudi an 
oflBcer had no authority to grant a licence to trade. 

Such licences extend sometimes to all persons, sometimes only 
to a particular individual; sometimes to all articles, except of course 
contraband, sometimes only to particular articles ; sometimes to all 
places except those nnder blockade, sometimes only to particular 
places. Such licences are construed strictly and are invalidated 
by misrepresentation. In the case of the Vriendichap (4 C. 
Boix 96), where the claimant, a British subject, held a licence to 
carry to the enemy's port certain enumerated articles, it was held 
that this would not cover other articles not enumerated, notwith- 
standing an alleged ulterior destination to a neutral port But in 
the case of the Vrow Cornelia (Edw. 849), a licence to bring in 
a cargo in one vessel, was held sufficient to protect the same cargo 
in two vessels^ although one of them had only an attested copy of 
the licence ; Sir W. Scott stated in judgment that in such cases the 
Court would not limit the parties to a literal construction of the 
licence, and that it would be sufficient if they showed that nnder the 
' difficulties ^f commerce they came as near as they could to the terms 
of the licence. 
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THE "NEPTUNUS." 

Temp, 1807. 
[6 C. KOB. 403.] 

Case.] During war between Qreat Britain and Holland, a 
ship belonging to a subject of Sweden, one of the allies of 
Qreat Britain^ wa.s captured by a British cruiser whilst on a 
voyage from a Swedish port to Amsterdam, with a cargo of 
pitch and tar. She was brought in for adjudication, and at 
the trial the case turned on the effect of a modified permission 
to trade with the common enemy in innocent articles, given by 
the Government of an ally in the war. 

Judgment] Sir W. Scott in his judgment, stated that as 
between allies it must be taken as an implied, if not an express 
contract, that one State should not do anything to defeat the 
common object and interest. If one State admitted its subjects 
to carry on an uninterrupted trade with the enemy, the conse- 
quence might be to supply aid and comfort to the enemy, which 
might prove very injurious to the prosecution of the common 
cause and to the interests of its ally. It was not enough to 
i^how that one State allowed this practice to its own subjects ; 
but it must be shown, either that the practice was of such a 
nature as could in no manner interfere with the common 
operations, or that such trade had the allowance of the allied 
State. There being no such circumstances in the present case, 
the goods were pronounced liable to condemnation. 

The FeptuniLB, 6 C. Rob. 403. 



This case is. cited as illostrating the ^plication of the rale of 
trading with the enemy as between allies. 
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THE "VENUS." 

Tmp. 1808. 
[4 C. Rob. 855.] 

Case.] The " Venus/' a British vessel, had gone to Mar- 
seilles under a cartel for the exchange of prisoners. The 
master, after dischaiging the prisoners, took on board three 
Jews, together with some goods which were made subject to a 
distinct freight The vessel was subsequently captured by a 
British cruiser whilst on her voyage to Port Mahon, and was 
sent home for adjudication on the ground of having traded 
with the enemy. 

Judgment] Sir W. Scott in giving judgment on the case, 
refused to say that, if the master had taken on board a few 
articles for his own petty profit, such an act on his part would 
have subjected the property of the owner to confiscation ; but 
he added that, where goods were taken on board in such 
quantities and in such manner as to call for the remonstrance 
of the officers of the ship, it was too much to say that the offence 
was imputable only to the master. Cartel ships were subject to 
a double obligation, due to both countries, not to trade, and it 
was only with the consent of both governments that vessels 
engaged in that service could be permitted to take in any goods 
whatever. The ship was therefore condemned on the ground of 
illegal trading. 

ThA Venus, 4 C. Rob. 365. 



A cartel ship is one employed for the carriage by sea of exchanged 
prisoners. She sails under a safe conduct or licence given by the 
commissary of prisoners in the enemy's country. She is free from 
molestation both whilst going to the enemy's country to land or fetch 
prisoners, and whQst returning thence after having taken the exchanged 
prisoners on board. She is not, however, entitl^ to protection wlmst 
on a voyage fh)m one port of her own country to another with the 
object of fetching prisoners to be returned to the enemy In the 
cases of the Datfji$ and Soaring (8 0. Bob. 189), Sir W. Scott 
laid down that although a cartel ship was entitled to proteetion 
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eundo et redeundo, yet a ship intended to be employed as a cartel 
«hip, was nob protected whilst going from one port of her own country 
to another, with a view to being so employed. 

As laid down in the leading case, such a ressel also loses her 
immunity when she departs from the strict line of her special 
purpose, as when she receives merchandise on board. 

In the case of La Ohire (5 C. Sob. 198), the privilege of a 
cartel ship was extended to a French ship which was engaged in 
carrying to their own country certain French prisoners who had been 
released by the British on parole not to serve again. 



POTTS V. BELL. 

Temp, 1800. 
[8 TSRM Rbports, 548.] 

Case.] The plaintiff in this case had effected a policy of 
insurance on some madder then lying at Rotterdam. The 
madder was to be shipped on board a vessel called the 
'* Elizabeth," and to be consigned to the plaintiff's agents at 
Hull. The consignment was made and the policy effected after 
tbe outbreak of war between Great Britain and Holland. On her 
voyage to Hull, the " Elizabeth " with her cargo, was captured 
by a French vessel (Qreat Britain being also at war with 
France) and subsequently condemned. The plaintiff then 
sought to recover on the policy. 

Judgment] Lord Kenyon,' C.J., in giving judgment, stated 
that although there was only one direct authority on the subject, 
yet this very fact showed that the point had not been since 
disputed. He therefore held that the policy was invalid as 
being in furtherance of illegal trading, it being an accepted 
principle of the Common Law that trading with an enemy 
without the king's licence was illegal in British subjects. 

PoUa V. Bdl, 8 Term Repoi-ts, 548. 



This case is cited as showing the effect of illegal trading in 
English law, on contracts made in furtherance thereof. In this 
case the insurance was in favour of a British subject and against the 

ai.L. N 
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risk of hostile capture^ but it was nerertheless held to be Titiated 
by the fiBtot that it was in furtherance of an ill^;al trade with 
the enemy. In Bell y. RM (1 M. & S. 726), howeyer, it was held 
that a policy of insnrance entered into by a British subject domiciled 
in a neutral State, in regard to a ship owned by him, but trading to 
an enemy port^ was yalid, and could be recoyered on. 

Insurances of enemies' property against British capture are null 
and yoid as being contrary to public policy ; and in eyery poli<7 
of insurance there is an implied term that the insurance shall not 
extend to coyer any loss from the capture of property by British 
yessels in the eyent of an outbreak of hostilities {Furiado y. Rogers^ 
8 B. & P. 191). In Randan y. NesbiU (6 T. B. 28), an action 
was brought on a policy of insurance on goods on board an 
American ship, consigned to Bayonne, during war between Great 
Britain and France ; the policy had been effected by a British sub- 
ject, but on behalf of a French principal ; it was held that, although 
the contract was in form between British subjects, and although on 
a balance of account, the proceeds would haye gone to indemnify the 
British agent against sums due to him by his French principal, yet 
the insurance waa yoid as being on behalf of an alien enemy. 



ANTOINE V. MOBSHEAD. 

Temp, 1816. 
[6 Taunt. 287.] 

Case.] This action was brought upon fiye bills of exchange, 
drawn on the defendant by his father, a British subject 
who had been detained in prison in France during the war 
between that country and Great Britain. The bills were 
made payable to British subjects, who had likewise been 
detained prisoners, and were by them indorsed to the plaintiff* 
who was a French subject and a banker at yei*dun, and were 
finally accepted by the defendant. A yerdict haying been 
found in fayour of the plaintiff, a rule nisi was moyed for on 
behalf of the defendant, on the ground that the contract had 
been made with one who was at the time an alien enemy, and 
was, therefore, not merely suspended by the war, but absolutely 
void. 
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Judgment] Gibb8» C.J., in giving judgment^ after remarking 
thai the bills were not drawn by an alien enemy, stated that 
two principles appeared from the oases cited on behalf of 
the defendant, namely (1), that a contract made with an alien 
enemy in time of war, of such a nature as to endanger the secu- 
rity or to be against the policy of the country, was void ; and (2), 
that however valid a contract might have been originally, yet if 
one of the pai-ties to it became an alien enemy he could not sue. 
In the latter case, the Crown might, during the war, lay hands 
on the debt ; but if it did not do so, then on the return of peace 
the rights of the contracting alien were restored and he might 
himself sue. Passing to the question as to whether the bills 
came into the plaintiff's hand by a good title, the learned Chief 
Justice held that, in the circumstances of the case, the indorse- 
ment to the plaintiff had conveyed to him a legal title in the 
bills, on which the king might have sued in the time of war, 
and this not having been done, the plaintiff might sue after 
peace was proclaimed. The rule was accordingly refused 

Antoine v. Morshead, 6 Taunt 237. 



This case points to a modification of the ordinary rales as to 
contracts with alien enemies. In general all contracts made daring 
the war with alien enemies are void. Thus, in regard to bills of 
exchange^ it was held in Williamson v. Patterson (7 Taunt. 489), 
that a bill drawn by an alien enemy on a British subject resident in 
Great Britain^ and indorsed during war to another British subject 
Yolnntarily resident in the hostile country, could not be sued on even 
after peace, because it was illegal in its inception. Nevertheless, in 
Antoine v. Morshead^ it was decided that bills drawn by one British 
subject in favour of another British subject, both being prisoners of 
war in the enemy's country, and the drawee being also resident in 
Great Britain, could be validly indorsed over to ap alien enemy, and 
that the latter could sue on them after the return of peace. The 
effect of this decision would appear to be, to enable alien enemies, 
under certain conditions, lawfully to provide for the wants and 
necessities of prisoners detained in the enemy country, and tojsue 
on such contracts on the return of peace. 

With regard to the position of prisoners of war in England, in the 
case of McfHa v. Hall (2 B. & P. 236), a French prisoner of war sued in 

2 N 
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an English Court for compensation for services rendered in assisting 
to work a ship home from the West Indies and an application to 
stay proceedings was refosed^ on the groond that it was competent to 
a prisoner of war to sue on a contract for wages. 



RANSOM CONTRACTS. 
BIOORD y. BETTENHAH. 

Temp. 1765. 
[3 Burr. 1784.] 

Case.] In 1762, during war between Great Britain and 
France^ the English ship " Syren/' of which the defendant was 
master, was captured by the French privateer " Badine." The 
ship was released on the defendant giving a ranson bill for 
300 pistoles to the plaintiff, the commander of the French 
privateer, and leaving Joseph Bell, the mate of the ship, as 
hostage. Bell died in prison. Subsequently the present action 
was instituted on the ransom bilL 

Judgment] It was urged on behalf of the defendant that 
there was no precedent for such an action ; that the contract 
was void on account of the condition of the contracting parties, 
the plaintiff being at the time of the contract an alien enemy ; 
and that inasmuch as the ransom bill was not an independent 
contract, the hostage alone was entitled to bring the action. 
These objections were, however, overruled, and judgment given 
for the plaintiff; presumably on the ground that such contracts 
were usually deemed valid amongst other nations, and that the 
hostage was merely left as collateral security (c). 

Eicord v. Bettenham, 3 Burr. 1734. 



Where a belligerent captures property at sea belonging to his 
enemy, which he is unable to take into port, it is the practice either 

(e) The grounds of the Jadgment are not stated in the report 
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to destroy the property, or to release it on a r&nsom bill being given 
by the master of the prize, a hostage being also lefc with the captor 
for the payment of the ransom. On the acceptance of the ransom 
bill, the yessel is exonerated from all liability to hostile capture by 
other ships belonging to the captor's country or his allies, provided 
she keeps to the course prescribed by the contract, and completes her 
voyage within the time limited by it. The contract itself insures 
only against subsequent belligerent capture, and not against the 
perils of the sea, so that the ransom is due, although the vessel be 
subsequently lost. If the ransomed vessel without justification 
exceeds the time allowed her, or deviates from her course, and is 
retaken in delicto, she will be liable to condemnation, the original 
captors taking the amount of their ransom bill, and the subsequent 
captors taking the residue of her value. If the captor, having the 
ransom bill or hostage in his possession, is himself taken by the 
enemy to whom the ransomed vessel belonged, the ransom bill will 
become part of the capture, and the obligation thereon to the original 
captor will cease. 

The decision in the case of Ricord v. Bettenham, seems to accord 
with the rules adopted by most systems of municipal law which 
still allow the practice of giving ransom contracts. According to the 
practice of France and Holland, the captor, though an alien enemy, 
can in such cose sue on the ransom bill. In the former country, on 
the return of the ransomed vessel, it is the practice of the Admiralty 
officers to seize and detain her till the ransom is paid (d). 

But so far as English law goes, it has since been decided (Anthon 
Y. Fisher, 2 Doug. 649, n.), that an alien enemy cannot sue in his 
own person even on a ransom contract. In the case of the ffoap 
(1 C. Bob. 201), Sir Wm. Scott remarked, that even in the case of 
ransom contracts, which were contracts arising ex jure belU and 
tolerated as such^ an alien enemy was not permitted to sue in his own 
proper person, but payment was enforced by an action brought by the 
imprisoned hostage in the courts of his own country for the recovery 
of his freedom. 

The practice of granting of or entering into ransom contracts is 
often prohibited by municipal law. Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
the Netherlands appear to forbid the practice altogether. On the 
other hand, the United States permit ransom contracts to be granted 
or entered into by their own vessels whether captors or cap- 
tured (e). In Great Britain captors were formerly liable to a fine for 
granting ransom to their prizes except under circumstances of neces- 
sity ; whilst British vessels captured by the enemy were also subject 
to penalties for entering into ransom contracts for their own release, 

{d) See Potbier, No. 144. (e) S«e HaU, note p. 460. 
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except 80 far as might be permitted by Order in Council. The English 
practice is at present governed by the Naral Prize Act, 1864 (/), 
sec. 45. By this section power is given to Her Majesty in Gonncil to 
regulate and allow ransom contracts under such conditions as may 
be thought fit ; such contracts, if made, are to be within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty ; whilst penalties are inflicted 
in case of the violation of such conditions. 

In Maissanaire v. Keating (2 Oall. 825), the doctrine of ransom 
was applied by the United States Courts to the case of a neutral ship, 
which had been captured by one belligerent on the ground of carrying 
contraband to the other, but had been released on giving a ransom 
bill ; Story, J., in affirming the validity of the ransom contract, laid 
down, that, inasmuch as the cargo had a hostile character and would 
in all probability hare been liable to condemnation, even though 
owned by a neutnJ, the captor was entitled if he chose to accept a 
ransom in consideration of his relinquishing all interest and benefit in 
the property captured, and that the fact of the ransom being taken 
from a neutral made no difference. 



CAPTURE IN WAR. 
THE ''VENUS." 

Temp. 1814. 
[8 Caanch, 268.] 

Case.] This ship and her cargo were the property of certain 
United States citizens who had settled in Qreat Britain, and 
were engaged in commerce thera The " Venus " sailed from 
Great Britain in 1812, before the outbreak of war between 
the United States and Great Britain could have become known 
to the shippers. In the course of her voyage she was captured 
by the United States privateer " Dolphin," and brought in for 
adjudication. The question in the case was, whether the 
propeily of the claimants, who were citizens of the United 
States, but who, at the same time, had become domiciled, 
settled in Great Britain and were engaged in commerce there, 

(/) 27 A 28 Vict. 0. 25. 
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— such property having been shipped before the owners had a 
knowledge of the war, but captured after the declaration of 
war,— -ought to be condemned. 

Judgment] It was stated in the judgment that the writers 
on the Law of Nations distinguished between a temporary 
residence in a foreign country for a special purpose, and a 
residence accompanied by an intention to make it the party's 
domicile or permanent place of abode. In the latter case the 
domicile involved a consequent liability in the event of an 
outbreak of war. The Court found that the doctrine, both of 
the Prize Courts and Common Law Courts of England, was in 
harmony with these principles. It was therefore held that if a 
citizen of the United States established a commercial domicile 
in a foreign country, between which and the United States war 
afterwards broke out, his property, even though shipped before 
the declaration of war, would be liable to capture, his residence 
in the enemy country giving it a hostile character. The 
property was therefore condemned. The Court, however, only 
laid down the rule with reference to so much of his property aa 
was connected with his residence in the enemy's country. The 
converse proposition was also adopted that if a belligerent 
subject acquired a commercial domicile in a neutral State, he 
would be considered a neutral by both belligerents in reference 
to his trade. 

Marshall, C. J., however, dissented from the view entertained 

by the majority of the Court. 

The Venv^,8 Cranch, 253. 



Enemy character in time of war, so far as the liability of ships and 
goods to capture on the sea is concerned, is determined by various 
circnmstances. 

The primary test is domicile in the enemy*s country. This may 
be a permanent domicile accompanied by natoraUsation, or it may 
be a domicile involving merely a civil status, the national character or 
political status of the party remaining unaffected. In either case, 
the domicile will have the effect of imparting an enemy character, 
in the event of war breaking out between the country of the 
party*8 domicile and any other country. The case of the Vmus 
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shows that this will be so, even though the war should be between 
the country of which the party was a natural-bom sabject and the 
countiy of his domicOa A domicile so acquired will hare the effect 
of rendering both|ship6 and goods liable to capture and condemnation 
by the other belligerent. The stringency with which this rule is 
enforced in time of war, may be gathered from a reference, made by 
Sir Wm. Scott in the case of the Diama (5 G. Bob. 60), to die case of 
Mr. Whitehill. From this it appears, that during war between Great 
Britain and Holland, an English subject arrived at St. Eustatius only 
a few days before the place was invested by Admiral Bodney's forces ; 
it was] held that, though a mere temporary sojourn in the enemy^a 
countiy for the purposes of health or pleasure would not establish 
domicile or impart a hostile character, yet if a person went to a 
oountiy with the intention of carrying on business there, he acquired 
a domicile as soon as he established himself, because the conduct of 
a fixed business necessarily implied an intention to remain perma- 
nently ; in such a case, therefore, mere recency of establishment 
would not preclude the acquirement of a hostile character. 

Permanent engagement in the civil or military service of the 
enemy will have the same effect. 

Commercial domicile, or having a house of commerce in the enemy *a 
country, will also render liable all property connected with that parti- 
cular establishment, but in other respects the neutral character will 
remain unaffected if the party is actually domiciled in a neutral 
country (A). 

The grant of a monopoly of trading rights, or the enjoyment of 
a concession bestowing an exceptional trading privilege, from the 
Government of an enemy State, will also imbue the grantee, even 
though he may be domiciled in a neutral oountry, with an enemy 
character, quoad property accruing to him under such monopoly or 
concession (t). 

Possession of soil within enemy territory will also render liable the 
produce of the soil, so long as it remains in the hands of the owner, 
even though he be domiciled elsewhere (^ ). 

Moreover, any vessel owned by a neutral but manned by an enemy 
crew, conmianded by an enemy master, and employed in the trade of 
the enemy is regarded as an enemy ship. A vessel holding a pass from 
the enemy, or sailing under its flag, is regarded in a similar light. 
A somewhat curious exception to this rule was set up in the ease of 
the Palme (A:). In this case a vessel sailing under the flag of the 
Korth German Confederation, was captured by a French cruiser, 

(A) See the case of the Portland, (J) See the caae of the Fhcmiae^ p. 

^ 62, supra. 186, infra, 

(ij See the case of the Anna Calhe^ {k) See DaUoz, 1872, Part III., 

rina, p. 187, infra, p 91. 
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dnring the war between France and Germany, and Ironght in for 
adjudication ; it appeared that the yessel belonged to Swiss owners, 
bnt thaty as Switzerland bad no maritime flag of her own, she 
sailed under that of the North Oerman Confederation ; under these 
circumstances the Conseil d'Etat reversed the decision of the in- 
ferior Court, and decreed restitution. 

 With regard to domicile, the broad principle underlying the case 
of the YmuBy yiz., that the property of all persons domiciled in the 
enemy's country, even though natural-bom subjects of the belligerent 
effecting the capture, is liable to condemnation, — is indisputable. 
But the propriety of the decision, in view of the special facts of the 
case, has been questioned. It was suggested by Marshall, C. J., that 
where a merchant established himself for commercial purposes in a 
foreign country, he must be presumed to intend to remain there 
only so long as he could do so without yiolation of his duty towards 
his native country, and that when war broke out between the two 
countries, he must be presumed to intend to withdraw from the 
country of his adoption. However this may be, there is no doubt 
that if he continues in the enemy country, or delays his return, 
or if there are other circumstances rebutting this presumption, his 
property will become liable to capture, 

A qualification of the rule laid down in the Vmu% is afforded 
by the case of the Ocean (5 C. Hob. 99). In that case a claim 
was made on behalf of a British-bom subject, who had settled as a 
merchant at Flushing, but who, on the appearance of approach- 
ing hostilities, had taken means to remove himself and retum to 
England ; he had been prevented from remoying personally by the 
violent detention of all British subjects who happened to be within 
the enemy's territory at the outbreak of the war ; Sir Wm. Scott in 
giving judgment stated, that be thought it would, under the circum- 
stances, be going farther than the principle of law required, to hold 
that the claimant by bis former occupation and his constrained resi- 
dence, had acquired a hostile character. A somewhat similar quali- 
fication of the ordinary mle is suggested in the case of the Qrofy 
Jacket (5 Wallace, S42) (I). 

Wha« a hostile domicile is relinquished on the outbreak of 
war, the clearest proof is required by the Courts of the intent to 
abandon the former domicile, the onus of proof being on the party 
who sets up such change of domicile. From the case of the Indian 
Chief (m) it seems, however, that where the change is fr<Nn an 
acquired domicile to a domicile of origin, less conclusive evidence of 
intent to abandon is required by the Courts than in cases where there 
is a relinquishment of the domicile of origin. 

(0 See p. 172, mfrck, (m) See p. 99, m-pra. 
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THB «' PHOENIX." 

Temp, 1803. 
[5 C. Rob. 20.] 

Case.] During war between Qreat Britain and Holland, the 
" Phcenix " was captured when on a voyage from Surinam to 
Holland, and brought in for adjudication. The cargo was 
claimed on behalf of persons resident in Germany, as being 
the produce of their estates at Surinam. 

Judgment] Sir William Scott, in giving judgment, laid it 
down as a fixed principle of the Court, that the possession of 
the soil impressed upon the owner the character of the country 
as far as the produce of the plantation was concerned, whilst 
this was being transported to any other country, whatever the 
local residence of the owner might be. In the present case the 
estates in question were acquired by descent, and as such they 
were by no means marked out to any favourable distinction. If 
they had been a late acquisition, there might have been room 
for the supposition that they had been acquired whilst the place 
was under British control, and that the owner had been induced 
by that circumstance to form an establishment there under the 
protection of the British Government. But haviiKg fallen by 
descent on these persons from their ancestors in Holland, these 
plantations must be considered to carry with them the disad- 
vantages as well as the advantages attaching to the Dutch 
character. Being the produce of the claimant's own plantations 
in the colony of the enemy, the property must fall under the 
general law and be pronounced subject to condemnation. 

The Phcenix, 5 C. Rob. 20. 



This case illustrates the principle that property, which consists of 
the produce of estates situated in the enemy's country, is liable to 
condemnation as enemy property if, at the time of capture, it still 
remains in the hands of the owner of the soil This decision was 
followed in the American case of Bentzon v. Boyle (The Thirty Hog$' 
?iead$ of Sugaty 9 Cranch, 191). In this case it appeared that the 
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island of Santa Gnus had ori^nally belonged to Denmark, bat had 
been taken possession of by the British forces. Bentzon, a Danish 
officer and proprietor of land there, withdrew from the island on its 
surrender and snbsequently took up his residence in Denmark. He 
still retained his estates in the island, and his agent there shipped 
some sugar, the prodooe of the estate, on board a British ship to a 
commercial hoose in London on his account. The ship was captured 
bj a United States cruiser during the war between the United States 
and Great Britain. The cargo was condemned. An appeal was 
brought against the condemnation, but the decree was affirmed. The 
Court, in its judgment, stated that the acquisition of land in Santa 
Oruz bound the claimant^ so far as respected that land, to the fate of 
Santa Cruz, whatever its destiny might be tl^t general, commercial 
or political character of Mr. Bentzon could not affect the transaction; 
although incorporated so far as respected his general character with 
the permanent interests of Denmark, he was incorporated so far as 
respected his plantation in Santa Cruz with the permanent interests 
of Santa Cruz, and though as a Dane he waa^ at war with Great 
Britain and an enemy, yet as proprietor of land in Santa Cruz he 
was no enemy, and could ship his produce to Great Britain in 
perfect safety ; such produce must therefore be regarded by the 
United States as having a hostile character, and as liable to 
condemnation. 



THE ''ANNA OATHABINA." 

Temp, 1802. 
[4 C. Rob. 107.] • 

Case.] The ''Anna Catharina" was a Danish vessel, and 
was captured in 1801 by a British cruiser whilst on a Yoyage 
from Hamburg to a Spanish port, with a cargo of linen, wines 
and cheese. War existed at the time between Great Britain 
on the one band, and Spain and Holland on the other. 

The cargo appeared to have been shipped under the following 
circumstances. In 1799 a contract was made between the 
Spanish Government of the Caracas and Mr. Robinson, a trader 
at Cura^oa, for the purchase by the latter of all the tobacco in 
the warehouses of the Spanish Government at Porto Caballo, 
La Quayra, and Guyana, payment to be made in flour, dry 
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goods, and specie. Messrs. Sontag & Co., of Hamburg, were 
entrusted by Robinson with the carrying out of this contract, 
Robinson taking one-third of the profits. 

It was sought to condemn the cargo on various grounds. In 
the first place it was contended that, as Curaf oa had passed 
into the possession of the British Crown (X;), the contract must 
be deemed illegal, as existing between a British subject and 
the enemy. It was also contended that the caigo having been 
shipped under a contract with the Spanish Qovemment must 
be deemed Spanish property. Finally, it was alleged that the 
nature of the contract was such as to impress on the persons 
carrying it out the character of Spanish traders, and conse- 
quently to imbue them with a hostile character. 

On the other hand, the property was claimed by Messrs. 
Sontag & Co. on the grounds that the property was really 
vested in them, in which case as neutral property it incurred no 
liability ; that even if Robinson was to be regarded as a British 
subject, yet the contract not having been illegal in its inception 
could be validly adopted and carried out by a neutral; and 
lastly, that the goods could not be considered as the property 
of the Spanish Qovemment, because, in the event of the 
Spanish Qovernment not being willing to accept them they 
were to take " the chance of the market" 

Judgment] Sir W. Scott, in his judgment, after considering 
the nature of the contract between Robinson and the Spanish 
Government, which was really the basis of the whole adventure, 
held that the contract, though not illegal in its inception, yet 
became illegal when, by the British possession of Cura^oa, 
Mr. Robinson became a British subject ; but he concluded that 
the liability of the property on this particular ground, viz., of 
being involved in an illegal trade with the enemy, would not 
have affected it in the hands of Messrs. Sontag & Co., on 
behalf of whom the claim was made. 

(k) In 1800 Cnrafoa was sorrendered Britisb in 1807, and finally handed over 
by tne Dutch to the British. It ivas to the Dutch in 1817. 
restored in 1802» recaptured by the 
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On the question, however, as to the hostile character of the 
property, Sir W. Scott, after reviewing the circumstances, held 
that as the cargo was going in time of war to the port of a 
belligerent, under a contract to become the property of the 
belligerent immediately on anival, the property must be con- 
sidered as being in the Spanish Government, and, therefore, 
as having a hostile character. He added that neither the fact 
of its being primarily consigned to Messrs. Sontag's agent, nor 
the possibility of the Spanish (jovemment refusing the goods 
was sufficient to preclude this liability. 

As to the further question whether the contract did not fix 
on Robinson and those claiming under him, the character o 
Spanish traders. Sir W. Scott held that a contract of this kind 
giving Kobinson a monopoly of trading rights, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that he had a resident agent on Spanish 
territory for the purpose of carrying out the undertaking, did 
have the effect of imbuing him with a Spanish, and therefore a 
hostile character. As to Messrs. Sontag & Co., they had par- 
ticipated in the benefit of this contract, and had acted under 
arrangements made by Robinson, and they must therefore be 
deemed to take it subject to its legal consequences, among 
which was that of the liability of the cargo to condemnation in 
the event of its capture by an enemy of Spain. 

On these grounds, therefore, viz., that the property must be 

considered as being in the Spanish Government, and that in 

addition to this the parties must be considered as trading in 

the character of Spanish merchants, the cargo was condemned, 

a claim for freight being refused on account of the prevarication 

of the evidence. 

The Anna Catharina, 4 0. Rob. 107. 



Some important principles may be deduced from this case. In the 
first place the seizure of the property illastrates the liability which 
enemy property was formerly under, even though found on board a 
neutral vessel ; although this liability no longer exists as between 
the parties to the Declaration of Paris, 1856 (/)• 

(Z) See p. 294, infra. 
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Next there is an important principle as to trading with the enemy. 
Sir Wm. Scott held that a contract existing between a British sub- 
ject domiciled in a place which had passed into the possession of 
Great Britain, and a foreign Ooyemment at war with Great Britain, 
became illegal as involving trade with the enemy ; bnt he qualified 
this mle, bj holding that Uiis would not affect property shipped in 
pursuance of such a contract, after it had passed into the hands of 
a neutral 

Another principle deducible from the case is, that a contract giving 
any person a monopoly of trading rights within the country <rf an 
enemy, imbues such person with a hostile character, even though he be 
domiciled elsewhere. Sir Wm. Scott, indeed, added, '^ coupled with 
the fact that he had a resident agent on Spanish soil ; *' but it would 
seem that this is almost a necessary incident of such a privilege. 

Lastly, the case illustrates the liability of goods carried under a 
contract to become the property of the enemy, or of enemy subjects, 
on reaching its destination. On this subject the rule usually adopted 
is, that when goods are delivered by a consignor to the master of a 
ship, for carriage to the consignee, they are deemed to become the 
property of the consignee. In time of peace this rule may be modi- 
fied by agreement. But in time of war the English and American 
courts will not generally recognise any modification of this rule 
as between a neutral consignor and an enemy consignee ; in their 
view property consigned under such circumstances to an enemy, 
is considered in the light of enemy property, and is therefore liable 
to capture and condemnation. The principle of the Declaration 
of Paris, 1856, that a neutral flag covers enemy goods, wiU have 
the effect of narrowing the application of this rule. Formerly 
a belligerent was entitled to investigate the character of goods 
found even on board a neutral vessel, and to condemn them, if for any 
reason they proved to have a hostile character, not in the sense of being 
contraband (in which case they would still be liable), but in the sense 
of being the actaal or presumed property of an enemy. As between the 
parties to the Declaration of Paris, this is no longer the case, and to 
warrant their condemnation, the goods (not being oontraband), must 
now not only belong to an enemy, but must be taken on board an 
enemy vessel, or whilst engaged in the enemy^s trade. This, without 
overriding the rule indicated above, will yet render it of more limited 
application. 
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THE ''VKOW MABOAIIETHA/' 

Temp, 1799. 
[1 C. Bob. 386.] 

Case.] In this case a claim was made by a Mr. Berkeymyer 
of Hamburg, to a cargo of brandies, wbicb bad been sbipped 
by Spanisb merchants and consigned to a Dutch firm. The 
shipment took place in 1794, before the outbreak of war 
between Great Britain and Spain. The brandies were trans- 
ferred to him in transitu, but before arriviug at their destina- 
tion war broke out^ and both ship and cargo were captured and 
brought in for adjudication. 

Judgment] Sir W. Scott, in giving judgment, observed that 
although in time of peace, a transfer in transitu was perfectly 
permissible, yet where a state of war was existing or imminent, 
the property in goods must be deemed to continue till actual 
delivery in those parties in whom it was vested at the time of 
sbipment. This arose out of the conditions of war, which 
entitled a belligerent to seize upon the goods of his enemy. 
K such a rule did not exist, all goods shipped in the enemy's 
country would be protected by transfers which it would be 
impossible to detect. He therefore recognized it as a rule of 
the Court, that property could not be converted in transitu. 
This rule, however, only became applicable on the outbreak of 
war, and had no application to transactions that took place 
during time of peace. In the present case the transfer in tran- 
situ having occurred before the war and in time of peace, must 
be adjudged according to the ordinary niles of commerce, and 
there being nothing to raise any suspicion as to its bona fides, 
the cargo must be restored to Mr. Berkeymyer. 

The Vrow Marga/retha, 1 C. Rob. 336. 



Prior to the Declaration of Paris, 1856, the rule was, except where 
modified by treaty, that a belligerent might capture enemy property 
wherever found, whether on board a neutral or an enemy vessel. The 
liability of goods consigned by a neutral to an enemy has already been 
dealt with. The question here is as to the liability of goods consigned 
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by an enemy to a neutral. On this snbject the rale of the English Prize 
Conrts was that goods consigned by an enemy to a neutral were pre- 
sumptiyely liable, unless the clearest evidence was furnished that the pro- 
perty in them had already become vested in the neutral consignee, and 
that the consignor retained no fiirther interest in them other than the 
right to stop in transitu in the event of the consignee*s insolvency. 
Assignments of goods in transitu by a belligerent to a neutral during 
war were, therefore, deemed bad unless the transferee had already 
taken possession of them, the probability of their being fraudulently 
intended being so great as to amount almost to a certainty. ** If,*' 
said Sir W. Scott, '' such a rule did not exist, all goods shipped in the 
enemy country would be protected by transfers which it would be 
impossible to detect." But transfers of goods in transitu made up 
to the time of the breaking out of hostilities, -wereprimd fads valid. 
Even in this case, however, they might become vitiated and the pro- 
perty liable to seizure and condemnation, if made in contemplation 
of war and with the view of protecting the property from possible 
capture by the belligerent. Thus in the case of the Jan Frederick 
(5 G. Bob. 128), property piuxshased in transitu from a Dutch subject 
by a neutral in contemplation of the outbreak of war between Oreat 
Britain and Holland was condemned. Sir Wm, Scott laying it down 
in his judgment that if the contemplation of war led immediately 
to the transfer, and became the foundation of a contract that would 
not otherwise have been entered into by the seller, and this was 
known to the purchaser, even though on his part there might be 
other concurrent motives, such a contract could not be held good ; 
it was invalid on the same principle as a similar contract made in 
time of actual war ; the object of both contracts was the same, viz., 
to protect the property from capture, or from the danger of capture 
when it was likely to occur ; both were for the purpose of eluding a 
belligerent right either present or expected; both contracts were 
framed with the same animus fraudandi^ and were justly subject to 
the same rule. 

In the American case of the Francis (1 Oall.444), goods had been 
consigned by a British subject to a United States firm. On the out- 
break of war, the goods having been captured and brought in for 
adjudication, a claim was made by the American consignees on the 
ground that the property in the goods had become vested in them 
subject to their refusal to accept it, and that they had elected to take 
it prior to the capture of the ship. Story, J., laid it down as a general 
principle that the hostile character of goods (as enemy property) could 
not be altered by anything done in transitu^ and that the property 
in the goods having been still in the shippers at the outset of the 
voyage, it could not be altered by any subsequent acts, and that the 
daim must therefore be rejected. 
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These rales Bfcill obtain, althongh as between the parties to the 
Declaration of Paris, their application will in fntnre be limited by 
the exemption of enemy property other than contraband, fonnd on 
board nentral yessels. 



THE "SOOLASIE/' 

Ttmp, 1854. 
[2 Spines, Eco. & Adm. 101.] 

Case.] The " Soglasie " was originally a Russian vessel. On 
the 17th of May, 1854, during the Crimean War, she left Cron- 
stadt with a cargo of wheat for Leitb, where she arrived on the 
22nd of June. On her amval at Leith, the ship was seized as 
enemy property. It was contended that in February, 1854, the 
"Soglasie'' had been sold to Mr. Johann Saraow, a Danish 
merchant, residing at Messina, when she assumed the Danish 
flag, and that in June, 1854, there had been a further sale to one 
Fischer, a merchant at Copenhagen, on whose behalf condemna- 
tion was resisted. 

Judgment.] Dr. Lushington, after remarking that Mr. 
Saraow, as a merchant of Messina, was not entitled to the 
Danish character, went on to consider the evidence as to the 
employment of the vessel after the sale to him. As to this, it 
appeared that she had been constantly employed in the Russian 
trade, and that she continued in the same course after the sale,, 
as before. Moreover, no evidence was furnished as to the pay* 
nient of the purchase-money. There was, in fact, nothing to- 
alter the original national character of the vessel or master, 
except the formal documents produced, and even these would 
not suflSce according to Danish Law. The ship was therefore 
pronounced subject to condemnation as Russian property. No 
evidence being furnished with respect to the cargo, that 
likewise was condemned. In the course of the judgment. 
Dr. Lushington remarked that in the present case the transfer 
was in transits flagrante bello, and all the authorities 
denounced such a transaction as illegal. 

The Soglasie, 2 Spinks, Ecc. & Adm. 101. 

c.i.L. o 
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The rule of the English Prize Courts on the subject of transfers of 
goods m tranritu by a belligerent to a neutral in time of war, has 
already been stated. The present case is cited as illustrating the law 
relating to transfers of shipSi Vessels owned by persons domiciled in 
the enemy's country, or in other ways incorporated in the enemy's 
mercantile marine (m), are necessarily liable to condemnation as enemy 
property. According to the [Hiu^ice of some States the fact of hostile 
ownership on the outbreak of war, fixes the liability of the vessel 
throughout the war, no transfer or sale of the vessel after this date 
being recognized. According to the practice of Great Britain and the 
United States, however, an out and out transfer to a neutral made 
hon&fide and proved by the clearest evidence might be sustained, and 
in this event the vessel would not be subject to condemnation. In 
Batim v. The Quern (11 Moo. P. C. 271), the Privy Council decreed 
restitution of a vessel called the ^' Maria,'* which had originally been 
the property of a Russian merchant but which was alleged to have 
been sold to a Belgian firm shortly before the Crimean War, on the 
ground that a IxmA fide transfer had been shown, and that the ship 
had become neutral property at the time of her seizure. This 
principle would equally protect a hand fide transfer to a neutral 
made during the war, unless this occurred whilst the vessel was in 
transitu. In the latter case, the sale would be invalid, the rule being 
that when a vessel starts on a voyage having a particular national 
character, she cannot change it during the voyage. Even this, how- 
ever, is subject to the modification, that although a vessel in such 
case may not have reached her original port of destination, yet the 
transitus will be held to have ceased, if she comes into the actual 
possession of a neutral transferee. Thus, in Soreneen v. The Queen 
(11 Moo. P. C. C. 141) a vessel was captured and brought in for 
adjudication as being enemy property ; condemnation was resisted 
on the ground that, though originally Russian property, she had been 
sold bond fide and absolutely to a neutral, when the Crimean War 
was imminent ; it was further shown that though the vessel was at 
the time of the sale on a voyage from Libau, an enemy port-, to 
Copenhagen, a neutral port, yet that she subsequently arrived 
at the latter port and was taken possession of by the purchaser ; under 
these circumstances it was held by the Privy Council (reversing the 
sentence of the Admiralty Court) that the sale, although made in 
irafisitu, was nevertheless valid, in view of the ts^t that before her 
seizure she had actually passed into the possession of the neutral 
purchaser. 

(in) As to the criteria of enemj clurtcter in respect of ships, see p. 184, 
supra. 
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BOOTY OF WAR. 



THE BANDA AND KIBWEE BOOTY. 

Temp, 1866. 
[L. R. 1 A. & K 109; 35 L. J., N. S., Adm. 17.] 

This was a case of booty of war and arose out of the extensive 
military operations undei*taken by the British Government in 
India, for the suppression of the Mutiny, during the years 1857 
And 1858. The case contains an elaborate statement of the 
doctrine of the English Courts in regard to distribution of 
booty of war, and incidentally touches on several important 
questions connected with prize of war. The facts are somewhat 
complicated. The following is a short summary of the more 
important facts and of the main principles embodied in the 
judgment. 

Case.] Three great military divisions were organized for the 
^suppression of the rebellion. One of these was under the direct 
command of Lord Clyde (then Sir Colin Campbell), the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. Another, called the Bombay 
Division, took the field under the orders of Sir Hugh Rose. 
A third, the Madras Division, took the field under the orders 
of Sir George Whitlock. The military operations of the forces 
under the direct command of Lord Clyde have no direct 
bearing on this case. The second, or Madias Division, wa^ 
specially deputed to act against the rebels in the territory of 
Bundelcund, amongst whom were two important chiefs, the 
Nawab of Bauda and the Nawab of Kiiwee. After various 
operations a pitched battle was fought at Banda, in which the 
Nawab of that place was signally defeated, and great treasure 
(the Banda booty) captured. Before advancing on Kirwee, the 
Madras division was compelled to await certain reinforcements. 
Certain detachments were also left behind with the view of 
securing certain strategic positions and maintaining a base of 
communication. After the anival of the necessary reinforce- 

o 2 
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inents^ this force next proceeded to attack Kirwee. The Nawab 
of that place was overthrown and his capital taken, together 
with a large amount of booty (the Kirwee booty), comprising coin, 
]>ullion, jewels, artillery, and arms. The estimated value of the 
entire booty seized by the Madras force in the course of these 
operations was 70,00,000 rupees. Meanwhile, the third, or 
Bombay division, was engaged in carrying on operations in certain 
other territories at some distance from the scene of the exploits 
of the Madras division. As to these it is only necessary to say 
that these operations were of a most important character, that 
they ended in a complete suppression of the rebellion in those 
districts, and had a material effect upon the general objects of 
the war. Some booty also, of the estimated value of 4,90,000 
rupees, was captured by this force. The locality of the opera- 
(ions of the Bombay force, was at the nearest point 50 miles 
distant from that of the operations of the Madras force, and 
ultimately terminated at Gwalior, about 200 miles distant. 
Other operations took place at Ahwah Eotah and Buneos by 
forces under the command of Sir Henry Roberts, which although 
they occurred at a far greater distance, yet also materially con- 
tributed to the general objects of the war, and resulted in the 
capture of booty of the estimated value of 1,82,000 rupees. 

It was at first proposed to throw the proceeds of all the booty 
captured by these forces and detachments into one common 
fund, and to distribute it equally amongst the forces comprising 
the Bombay division, the Madras division, and the detachment 
under Sir Henry Roberts. This was objected to by the prize 
agents of the Madras division (Qeneral Whitlock's force), who 
claimed to be entitled to a grant of the whole of the Banda and 
Kirwee booty. This contention of General Whitlock's force 
was resisted by the Bombay division and also by other detach- 
ments, who claimed to participate in the distribution on the 
ground of association, co-operation, and constructive assistance. 
A claim was also made on the part of Lord Clyde and his 
personal staff, to participate in the distribution, on the ground 
that he directed the operations as Commander-in-Chief. 
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In the result, the matter was referred to the Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty hy an Order in Council, dated 
16 June, 1864, made under the provisions of 8 & 4 Vict. c. 66, 
8. 22, which had provided that the High Court of Admiralty 
fihould have jurisdiction to decide all matters and questions 
concerning booty of war which might be referred to it by the 
Crown with the advice of the Privy Council. 

The matter came before Dr. Lushington on the 8th Jan., 
1866. There was a large number of claimants; the ail- 
ments alone occupied twenty-six days; the evidence adduced 
by the various parties fills six volumes ; whilst- a very long and 
elaborate judgment, extending over 140 pages of the report, 
was delivered by the learned Judge. The following summary 
contains an account of the judgment in so far as it lays down 
general principles, and in so far as it affects the question 
between the Madras division, the Bombay division, the claim of 
«uch detachments of the former force as were left in occupation 
of strategic positions prior to the capture of the booty, and the 
claim of Lord Clyde and his staff. 

Judgment] The learned Judge began by observing that the 
Couil of Admiralty had no original jurisdiction in prize matters. 
That which it did possess was derived from a royal proclamation 
usually issued on the outbreak of war, awarding prize to the 
takers and providing for the issue of a commission to the 
Admiralty Court, empowering it to determine matters of prize 
according to the course of Admiralty and the Law of Nations. 
With respect to booty (?;im) the Court had no jurisdiction till 
3 & 4 Vict. c. 65, which enacted that the Court should proceed 
in matters of booty in the same way as in prize cases. But this 
enactment only referred to the procedure to be adopted, and 
did not assimilate the principles on which the distribution was 
to take place. 

With respect to the principles on which his decision was to 
proceed, the Statute was silent. It would, therefore, be neces- 

(mm) The term booty is generally applied to property captured on land ; 
prize, to property captured by eea. 
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sary to ascertain the true principles on which claims to joint 
capture depended, in order to apply them to the special circum- 
stances of the case under consideration. Joint capture had 
been recognized both in decisions on naval prize and in grants 
of military booty. One of the most important mattei-s in the 
case was to determine what effect those decisions and grants 
ought to have on the judgment of the Court. 

As to naval decisions, it was held that none of them ought 
absolutely to govern the judgment in the present case. There 
was an essential distinction between naval prize and booty, 
arising from the fact of one capture being on land and the 
other at sea. As to booty, it must be remembered that all 
booty primarily belonged to the Crown, but the Crown usually 
disposed of it amongst the troops engaged, in such proportions 
as its advisers might recommend. This had always been the 
case in fact previously, but it was now expressly laid down by 
the statute 2 & 3 Will IV. c. 53. What troops were to be con- 
sidered as those engaged in the captures, was a question on 
each occasion for the Treasury. There were no legal decisions 
on the subject of booty, but the gi*ants of booty might, when 
examined, disclose a course of usage to which the Court ought to* 
attend. All piize taken in war also belonged to the Crown, but 
for a century and a half the Crown had been in the habit of 
granting the prize, after condemnation, to the captors. This> 
not only provided a stimulus to every kind of duty, by 
furnishing gratuities as incidental to certain services, but also 
had the effect of restraining pillage. 

With regard to the rules governing distribution of prize, it was 
commonly laid down that there were two classes — actual captors 
and joiut or constructive captors. When a ship was taken at 
sea the actual captor was the ship to which the prize struck its 
flag. But it was important to observe that, even in this case, 
the phrase '' actual captors " might include others besides those 
who had actually taken part in the capture. The whole of the 
ship's crew shared in the prize, notwithstanding that they might 
not all have been on board at the time of the capture, or that 
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the prize might have been taken out of sight of the ship and at 
a great distance from it by the ship's tender, or by a boat's crew 
detached from the ship. The rule which attributed the capture 
to the ship and included the whole crew in the distribution of 
prize money, rested on grounds of practical convenience. 

As to claims made on the ground of joint capture, the right 
to participate on this ground was admitted by the Court in two 
cases, viz., association and co-operation. Vessels claiming to be 
joint captors on the ground of association, claimed in virtue of 
some bond of union existing between themselves and the actual 
captors. Those claiming on the ground of co-operation, claimed 
in virtue of support rendered on the particular occasion to the 
actual captors. At times, however, the two grounds of claim to 
joint capture might co-exist. 

As to association, if vessels had been associated together, a 
capture made by one enured to the benefit of all, and it was 
not necessary that the capture should have been made in the 
sight of the othei*s, or that the others should have actually co- 
operated, beyond such co-operation as was implied in the fact 
that each, at time of capture, was engaged in discharging the 
part assigned to it in their common service. Association was 
recognized in the case of vessels told off by superior authority 
for the purpose of cruising together, or maintaining a blockade ; 
or in the case of vessels temporarily associated, under the orders 
of the senior of their respective commanding officers, for the 
purpose of chasing and capturing prizes. In all these cases the 
joint captor was at the time united with the actual captor 
under the immediate command of the same naval officer. 
Community of enterprise did not of itself constitute associa- 
tion; and it was equally insufficient if the bond of union, 
though originally well constituted, had ceased to be in force 
at the time of the capture. Even vessels, which, in being 
detached to cruise between certain points, received orders '' to 
join the fleet occasionally for communication," would, in Lord 
Stowell's opinion, be deemed temporarily dissevered from the 
fleet. 
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As to co-operaiioD, a vessel in oixler to substantiate a claim 
as joint captor on this ground, must prove that in the course of 
the chase she was in sight of both the prize and the captor, 
under circumstances to cause intimidation to the prize and 
encouragement to the captor. In the case of the vessel in 
sight being a Government vessel, there was a presumption that 
the effect would be to cause such intimidation and encourage* 
ment, but this presumption might be rebutted by showing that 
she had no animvs capiendi, as would be the case if she were 
steering in another direction, or lying disabled, or fixed by her 
duty to a blockading station. Mere diversion of the prize, 
moreover, did not constitute co-operation. 

The result of the prize decisions, therefore, appeared to be as 
follows : — ^They declared actual capture to be the rule, joint 
capture the exception, admissible only in certain cases; they 
laid down the principle which seemed to underlie all cases of 
joint capture, viz., encouragement to the friend, intimidation to 
the foe; they exhibited two modes in which that principle 
might take effect, association and co-operation ; and finally they 
enforced the necessity of assigning some limits as to what con- 
stituted co-operation. 

Passing then to the subject of booty, the learned Judge, after 
adveiling to the different character and objects of warfare as 
waged on sea and land, observed that these distinctions all 
tended to show that in considering the question and basis of 
joint capture in regard to booty, a wider application must be 
allowed to the term co-operation than in prize cases ; because 
conceited action on a vaster scale than was feasible at sea^ was 
indispensable to land warfare, and because military operations 
exercised an influence over a far wider range both of space and 
time. In consequence of this, the rule of right which prevailed 
at sea, was altogether inapplicable on land. The learned Judge 
then proceeded to consider the principal cases relating to 
booty (ti), with the view of discovering what had been the 

(n) Caaes arising out of the campaign theDeccan War, 1817 — 1818 ; the War 
in Egypt, 1801 ; the Maliratta War, in Bunnah, 1824, 1825, and 1826 ; the 
1808 ; the Battle of Waterloo, 1815 ; War in Bhnrtpore, 1825 and 1826 ; the 
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accustomed mode of its appropriation. As the result of this 
enquiry be stated that the general rule for the distribution of 
booty was the rule of actual capture. This was quite in accord- 
ance with naval prize decisions, and also with the practical con- 
venience of the military service. But here again difficulties 
arose as to fixing the meaning of the teim actual captors. To 
confine the enjoyment of booty to those who had actually laid 
hands upon the propeity would be simply to give legal sanction 
to lawless plundering ; on the other hand, to distribute it indis- 
criminately would be to discourage personal efforts, and in many 
cases to dissipate the booty till it became insignificant. The 
line had to be drawn somewhere, and yet it must not be drawn 
too arbitrarily. 

The coui*se which was most analogous to the rule of the naval 
service, most in conformity with military usage, and most likely 
to work satisfactorily in the case of an army consisting of several 
divisions, was to draw the line between division and division. 
The divisional-general and the commander of a ship were 
alike selected for their ability to manage a force without the 
daily supervision of a superior, the one receiving his orders from 
the Commander-in-chief, and the other from the admiral of the 
fleet or station. Military practice, moreover, in regard to the 
distribution of booty, had never, except under special circum- 
stances, drawn any distinction between detachments of the 
same division, where both were in the field. Practical con- 
siderations tended in the same direction. A sense of hardship 
and disunion would arise, if, in distributing booty, any distinc- 
tion were made between members of the same division. His 
opinion, therefore, was that when booty had been captured by 
any portion of a division, that division was in the first instance 
to be regarded as the actual captor, and that all detachments of 
that division in the field were entitled to participate. 

If a claim should be made by any other division, then it 
would have, as in the case of naval prize, to make good its claim 

Expedition against Khelat, 1889 ; the Lncknov, 1857—8 ; and at Dhar, 1857. 
Scinde War, 1843 ; the booty taken For the facta of these cases the reader 
at Mooltan, 1848 — 9 ; at Delhi, 1857 ; at is referred to the report 
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as joint captor, either on the ground of association or co-operation. 
Those i^ho claimed to share in booty on the ground that they 
were associated with the actual captors, must prove a strict- 
association of a military kind and not merely political. Two 
bodies of troops would not be associated, so as to found a title 
as joint captors, because they were carrying out parts of one 
political plan involving military operations. Even as tc 
military association, moreover, there must be some limits. It 
was not enough that they should be under the same ulti^ 
mate military control. To found a title on association they 
must be under the immediate command of the same com- 
mander. If common enterprise alone sufficed to constitute 
association it would be quite impossible to place limits upon 
it. There were two cases to which the above definition of 
association would not apply; one where there was a joint 
expedition of land and naval forces; the other where the 
British army was in the field with an army of an allied 
country. Both of those cases depended on special considera- 
tions, not needing to be treated of in this case. 

As to co-operation as a ground for participation in booty, the 
rule of sight that prevailed at sea was clearly inapplicable ; nor 
had this any counterpart in communication, inasmuch as com- 
munication on land could take, place almost at any distance. 
Still, some practical limit must be imposed on co-operation as 
the foundation of title to joint capture. As to this, the only 
principle that could be laid down was that the co-operation 
must be one that directly tended to produce the capture in 
question. What tended to produce the capture, it was impos* 
sible to define once for all. Speaking generally, it could only 
be said that strict limits of time, place, and relation must be 
observed. Services rendered at a great distance from the place 
of capture, acts done long before the capture was contemplated, 
even though they affected the whole scene of operations, could 
not be deemed such a co-operation as would give a title to share 
in booty. Indirect services would also be insufficient 

The learned Judge then gave a general outline of the cam- 
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paign^ and of the various military operations that had taken 
place, so far as these exhibited the circumstances under which 
the booty was captured, and the relation of the various forces 
on whose behalf claims were put forward in regard thereto. 
Proceeding to apply the principles previously laid down by 
him as to claims by reason of joint capture he came to the 
conclusion that the Madras force, uuder General Whitlock, was 
beyond question primarily entitled to the Banda and Kirwee 
booty on the ground of actual capture ; further, that there was 
no such military association between this force and the Bombay 
division under Sir Hugh Rose, as would found any title on the 
part of the latter to share in the booty ; that there was also no 
such co-operation as could be said to have directly tended to 
produce the capture in question ; what co-operation there was, 
was altogether too remote. On similar grounds other claims, 
including that of Sir Henry Roberts' force, were also rejected. 
The claim of C!olonel Keating's regiment, however, which 
although not actually present at the capture of either Banda 
or Kirwee, had nevertheless formed a part of General 
Whitlock's division in the field, and had acted under his 
orders in the operations leading to the capture, was admitted. 

With reference to the claim on behalf of the late Lord 
Clyde, it appeared that the right of a Commander-in-chief to 
share in booty taken by his army was analogous to the right of 
the flag officer to share in naval prize taken by a ship on his 
station. It might be said generally that an admiral on hi» 
station, provided that he was de facto in command there, was 
entitled to a share in every prize taken by a vessel under his com* 
mand. To this right there were two apparent exceptions, viz.^ 
(1) no flag officer commanding in a port in the United Kingdom 
shared in prizes made by any ship sailing from such port by 
order of the Admiralty ; and (2) an admiral did not share in 
prize taken within the limits of his station by a vessel that 
would ordinarily be under his command, if the capturing vessel 
had been specially delegated for an independent service, and 
had for that purpose been detached from the admiral's authority 
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by paramount orders from the Admiralty. With regard to the 
right of the Commander-in-chief to share in booty taken by his 
troops, no case had been produced where he had shared if he 
had not been personally in the field It was not necessary that 
he should be actually present with the division which made the 
capture ; it w^as enough that he should be in the field with any 
part of the army ; being in the field with one division, he was 
in the field with all. But if troops had been placed under the 
independent command of another, the Commander-in-chief, even 
if in the field with his army, would not share in booty taken by 
those troops, although under ordinary circumstances they would 
be under his command, either as having been detached from his 
army, or as operating within the territorial limits of his authority. 
Applying these principles to the present case, the learned judge 
came to the conclusion that Lord Clyde occupied the position of 
Commander-in-chief over General Whitlock and his troops, and 
that the latter did not hold an independent command. That Lord 
Clyde was also in the field was a matter of fact beyond dis- 
pute, and his absence from the scene of capture was immaterial. 
Lord Clyde, therefore, with regard to the booty, fulfilled in all 
respects the condition of being Commander-in-chief in the field, 
and in accordance with usage he was entitled to a share in it. 
With reference to Lord Clyde's staff, in the Indian aimy the 
right of the staff to share in booty, had always followed that of 
the Commander-in-chief. 

The result of the judgment was that Lord Clyde and his 
£taff, personal as well as general, were held entitled to share in 
the booty. Subject thereto the whole of the booty was awarded 
to General Whitlock and his forces, including amongst the latter 
the troops under Colonel Keating, and such other troops as had 
been left by General Whitlock along his line of march, subject 
only, in the latter case, to such troops having formed a portion 
of his division and having been still under his command at 
the time of the capture. All other claims were disallowed. 

The Banda and Kirwee Booty, L. R. 1 A. & £. 
109 ; 35 L. J. N. S. Adm. 17. 
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Booty may be defined as property seized by a belligerent on land, 
irrespective of its use, becanse it is the property of his enemy. The 
term is commonly applied to arms and ammnnition, bnt it is strictly 
applicable to all property that can be appropriated. The term prize 
is generally confined to captures made at sea. 

In England causes respecting booty were in early times probably 
determined in the Court of Chivalry held before the Constable and 
Marshal (o). In the time of Henry YIIL the office of Constable 
ceasedy and thereafter the jurisdiction of the Court was frequently 
questioned on the ground that it could not be held before the Earl 
Marshal alone, with the result that the Court itself ultimately fell 
into desuetude. 

According to the general rule of civilized countries, both booty and 
prize primarily vest in the State — ^ hello porta eedunt reipuhlicae.^ 
This doctrine is clearly recognized in English Law in tlie cases of 
the Elsebe (5 C. Sob. 173) and of Alexander v. Wellington (2 B. 
& My. 85). The Crown, however, in practice usually makes over 
both booty and prize to the captor. In the case of booty, the practice 
formerly was for the Crown to issue a warrant conveying the booty to 
trustees for the purpose of collection and receipt^ and directing them 
to prepare a scheme for its distribution in accordance with certain 
principles therein stated, and to submit such scheme to the Lords of 
the Treasury for the signification of the approval of the Crown. 
But this practice is now subject to the provisions of the Act 3 & 4 
Vict., c. 65, which authorised tlie Court of Admiralty to decide such 
matters, if referred to it by the Crown, and directed the Court to 
proceed as in cases of prize. As pointed out by Dr. Lushington, 
however, the latter provision is not to be understood to mean that 
in all respects the distribution of booty is to be assimilated to that 
of prize, but merely that the ordinary course of procedure followed in 
cnses of prize, is to be adopted. The principles governing the dis- 
tribution of booty have been already sufficiently clearly indicated in 
the summary of Dr. Lnshington*s judgment. 

With regard to prize, we have first to consider what will constitute 
«nn effective capture, as between the captor and the prize, or as 
between the first captor and any one claiming as captor by reason of 
subsequent acts (p). As to this, it is laid down that a capture becomes 
complete when the captured vessel makes its surrender or submis- 
sion, and relinquishes any ^s recuperand (pp). The best proof of 
this is to be found in the actual seizure or taking possession of the 
prize by the captor. But this is not indispensably necessary. The 
fact of the captured vessel striking its colours, or indicating in any 

(o) See PhUlixnore III., 207. first capture not having been com- 

p) A joint captor, for instance, or pleted. 
a sole captor daiming, by reason of tho {pp) See Fhillimore, III., 571. 
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other way its sabmiBsion to the hostile force, will suffice to constitate a 
capture, even though no actual seizure by the captor's crew was made. 
An attack on an enemy's ship which has the effect of compelling her 
to put into the port of an ally, in which she is seized, will also 
amount to a legal capture. In the case of La Esperama (1 Hagg.85), 
however, Lord Stowell held that submission or obedience to the orders 
of a hostile force, which was not known by the prize to be hostile, did 
not constitute a legal capture. If a captor sliould not be able to 
retain his possession, and should afterwards abandon his prizo, 
another who subsequently takes her will be deemed sole captor. 

With regard to the principles goyeming joint capture in case of 
prize, the more important of these have already been adverted to in 
the extracts given from Dr. Lushington's judgment in the leading 
case. It rests, as there stated, on the two grounds of association and 
of co-operation {nn). It merely remains to add that the presumption 
of co-operation arising from the rule of sight {p) applies only in 
favour of public ships of war and not of privateers {po). This 
distinction rests on the ground that public diips are under a con- 
stant obligation to attack the enemy wherever seen, and therefore 
the mere circumstance of being in sight is regarded as sufficient to 
raise a presumption of their being there animo capUndiy whereas in 
case of privateers the same obligation does not exist. 

As between land and sea forces it is equally necessary, in order 
to entitle either to participate in a capture made by the other, that 
there should be some direct association for the purpose of effecting 
the capture, or some material service rendered, contributory to it. 
In the case of the Dordrecht (2 G. Bob. 55), a claim to share in 
the proceeds of a prize captured by British ships, was made by certain 
British land forces, on the ground that they had contributed to the 
intimidation of the enemy. Sir W. Scot^ in his judgment, laid 
down that possession having been taken by the fleet, the onus of 
proving a title to share, must rest with the land forces ; that to 
establish a claim by joint capture they must show some contribation 
of actual assistance ; and that when there was no preconcert this 
must be of a very material kind, directly influencing the capture, 
and without which it would either not have taken place at all, or 
would have been extremely doubtful ; in the actual circumstances 
of the case he thought the claim could not be sustained. 

(nn) See pp. 201, 202, txipra. {oo) See PhiUimore, III. 681, nml 

(o) See p. 200, supra, cases there cited. 
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PRIZE OF WAR. 



THE ''FLAD OTEN/' 

Temp. 1799. 
[1 C. Bob. 185.] 

Case.] During war between Great Britain and France at 
the end of the last century, the " Flad Oyen," a British ship, 
was taken by a French privateer, and carried into the port of 
Bergen. She there underwent "a sort of process" which 
terminated in a sentence of condemnation pronounced by the 
French Consul Under this sentence she was asserted to have 
been ultimately transferred to the claimant, who bought her at 
a sale by public auction. It appeared that the purchaser stood 
in the capacity of general agent in that place for the French 
Oovemment, and in this capacity acted also as vendor. 

From the general terms of the report, which is however very 
meagre, it would seem that at a subsequent period, presumably 
on recapture, an application was made by the original British 
owner for restitution, on the ground that there had never been 
a regular sentence of condemnation by a competent prize 
oourt. 

Judgment] Sir W. Scott, in giving judgment, stated that by 
the genei*al practice of the Law of Nations a sentence of con- 
demnation was usually deemed necessary to transfer the pro- 
perty in prize, and that a neutral purchaser, if he bought a 
prize vessel during war, looked to the legal sentence of con- 
xlemnation as one of the title deeds of the ship. The learned 
Judge doubted if there were any instance in which a person, 
who had purchased a prize vessel from a belligerent, had 
thought himself secure in making that purchase, merely 
because the ship had been in the enemy's possession for 
twenty-four hours, or had been carried infra prcesidia; it 
was, on the contrary, almost the universal practice for the 
neutral purchaser to require the production of the instiniment 
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of condemnation as one of the documents of title to be furnished 
by the vendor. Beyond this, however, it was also necessary to 
show that tlie vessel had been, in a proper judicial form, sub- 
jected to adjudication. It was the first time that an attempt 
was made to impose upon the Court a sentence of a tribunal 
not existing in the belligerent country; and in order to be 
sufficient it must be shown that this was conformable to the 
usage and practice of nations. It would not be enough to show 
on mere theory that a prize tribunal might sit in a neuti-al 
country, without at the same time showing that such a pro- 
ceeding was sanctioned by the common practice of nations. 
The efficacy of such a mode of proceeding could not be admitted 
because one nation had thought proper to depart from uhat 
was at once the common usage of nations, and supported by 
general theory independently of practice. As it appeared that 
no sentence of this kind had ever been put forward before, and 
that in the present case it was put forward by one nation only,, 
nothing more was necessary to show that it was the duty of the- 
Court to reject such a sentence as inadmissible. 

An order was, therefore, made for the restoration of the ship- 
to the British owners, upon payment of the usual salvage. 

The Find Oyev, 1 C. Rob. 135. 



Where propei*ty has been captured on the sea, two questions pre- 
sent themselves : — (1) when does the title of the captor become com- 
plete as between himself and the other belligerent ? and (2) within 
what limits will the doctrine of postliminy be applicable^ or under* 
what conditions will the rights of the original owner be deemed to- 
revert? 

The question as between the captor and the other belligerent has 
already been discussed (q). Here it is only necessary to add that, 
although the captor's title enures as between himself and the other 
belligerent when he has taken complete possession of the prize (r)^ 

{q) Sec appended note to the case of the captured vessel be insured, the 

the Banda and Kirwee Booty, p. 205, assured may claim against the insurer 

*"7'^^' . 1 . , as for a total loss on the vessel being 

(r) This rule is also adopted by the taken : see the case of Oot$ y. Withers^ 

Common Law, according to which if 2 Burr. 698. 
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yet as between himself and the State to which he belongs, by a 

rule of municipal law now almost universally adopted, he is required 

to bring in his prize for adjudication and to submit himself to thi^ 

decree of a competent Prize Court, before he will become entitled to 

the fruits of his capture. 

The question of the completeness of the captor's title may, how- 
ever, be raised as between other persons than those previously referred 
to. Thus the captured property may be sold to a neutral vendee, or 
it may be recaptured ; in both these cases claims may be made upon 
behalf of the original owner, which can only be rebutted by showing 
that the latter's title was completely divested. 

In relation to this, both opinion and practice have varied 
greatly. The logical rule of effectual possession was at a compara- 
tively early time superseded by a rule of a more arbitrary character, 
to the effect that^ in order to divest the original title, the property 
must have been taken by the captor infra prcMidiay or within the 
protection of a fleet fortress or harbour belonging to the captor or 
his ally. There was, however, considerable uncertainty as to the 
property to which, and the limits within which, this rule applied. It 
did not, for instance, apply to the capture of ships of war, as to which 
the privilege oi postliminy remained, despite their having been taken 
infra prxsidia. Another rule, which was frequently adopted in the 
marine ordinances of various States, made twenty-four hours' quiet 
{X)sses8ion the test of title by capture. In strictness, therefore, if a 
captor, according to one practice, took his prize infra prcmdia, or, 
according to the other practice, kept quiet possession for twenty- 
four hours, he acquired a good title, which he could transmit to a 
neutral purchaser in the case of sale, or which would devolve on a 
rccaptor in the case of recapture. 

In the Prize Courts of Great Britain, however, neither of these con- 
ditions appears to have been regarded as sufficient. As early as the 
reign of Charles II., the Court of Admiralty appears to have decreed 
the restitution of a vessel which had been recaptured from the 
enemy, after having been fourteen weeks in his possession, because 
she had not been duly condemned («). In 1758, in the case of Goaa v. 
Withers (2 Burr. 693), Lord Mansfield observed that he had inquired 
into the practice of the Court of Admiralty, and was informed that 
the property was not regarded as divested from the original owner, 
so as to bar his claim against a vendee or recaptor, till there had 
been a sentence of condemnation by a competent Prize Court. 
The same view was taken by Sir W. Scott in the case of the Flad 
Oyen. In that case the learned Judge laid down in the clearest 
termS; that to sustain the title of a purchaser there must have been 

(5) See judgment of Lord Mansfield in Ooss v. WUhtra, 
C.I.L. P 
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a sentence of condemnation emanating from a properly conatitnted 
tribunal. The only mitigation of this rule appears to have been, that 
where a captured vessel had been purchased under an invalid title, 
which was not, however, notoriously bad, the Court in decreeing 
restitution to the original owner, would, under certain circumstances, 
allow the rendee compensation for such expenditure as he had in- 
curred in excess of ordinary repairs (55). 

Where a prize is sold to a neutral purchaser, the general rule may 
now be taken to be, that a previous condemnation by a competent 
Prize Court is a necessary condition to the passing of the property, and 
to the completion of the purchaser's title as against the original owner. 

In regard to recapture, the practice of different States with regard 
to the rights of the original owner varies. In Great Britain, under 
the Prize Statutes passed at the commencement of every war, it has 
long been the custom, in the event of British ships or goods previously 
taken by the enemy, being recaptured by a British public vessel, to 
decree restitution to the original owner, subject to the payment of 
salvage ; no matter what tune may have elapsed since the capture, 
and notwithstanding the fact of a sentence of condemnation having 
been pronounced by a Prize Court ; so long only as the prize has not 
been fitted out by the enemy as an armed vessel, in which case, alone, 
the doctrine of postliminy will not apply. By the Naval Prize Act of 
1864 (/) it is laid down that where any ships or goods belonging to 
British subjects, after being taken as prize by the enemy, are retaken 
from the enemy by any of H. M. ships of war, the same shall be 
restored on the payment of salvage to the amount therein provided. 
In default of agi-eement to the contrary, the salvage payable is one- 
eighth of the valae of the prize, which may be increased up to 
one-fourth by the Court, where the recapture has been effected under 
circumstances of special danger or difficulty. 

The rule of the United States Prize Courts appears to be not quite 
so liberal. Under an Act of Congress of 1800, restitution of the 
property of persons resident within or under the protection of the 
United States is decreed, only, where the same has been recaptured 
before being condemned by a competent tribunal. Subject to this, 
however, the rule of restitution applies notwithstanding that the 
vessel may have been fitted out or used as an armed vessel by the enemy. 
The amount of salvage payable is one-eighth if the recapture was 
effected by a public vessel, and one-sixth if by a privateer ; or if 
the vessel recaptured was fitted out as a vessel of war, then one- 
half. If the vessel recaptured was herself a public vessel, then the 
salvage is one-sixth in the event of the recapture being by a 
private vessel, and one-twelfth if by another public vessel. 

,(?fL?®° *^® *^^ of tlie KitrligkeU, 8 C. Rob. 06. 
'(0 27 & 28 Vict. c. 25. 
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According to the law of France, if a private vessel is recap- 
tnred by a public vessel, she is to be restored to the original 
owners, on payment of a salvage of one-thirtieth part of her value 
if the captor has not had possession for twenty-four hours, or of 
one-tenth if twenty-four hours have elapsed, these sums being pay- 
able in addition to the expenses incident to the recapture. In case 
of recapture by a privateer, restitution will be decreed only if the re- 
capture was effected before the lapse of twenty-four honrs, in which 
case a salvage of one-third of the value becomes payable ; but if the 
recapture took place after this time, then the prize will become the 
«ole property of the recaptor. It will be observed that France still 
retains the test of twenty-four honrs' possession as the condition of 
title in the case of recapture by a privateer, and as a ground for in- 
creasing salvage in the case of recapture by a pablic vessel Although 
the abolition of privateering as between the parties to the Declaration 
•of Paris of 1856 has rendered this rule of less importance, it would 
still apply in the event of France being at war with a State that 
had not adhered to that Declaration. 

The practice of other States varies greatly, but the rule of twenty- 
four hours' possession is very frequently adopted, either as a test of 
title or as a ground for enlarging the award of salvage. 

Where the property recaptured belongs not to a subject but to 
an ally, the practice of the British Courts appears to be to give the 
ally the benefit of the English rule of restitution, unless the ally 
should adopt a less liberal rule in regard to English vessels, in which 
case the rule of reciprocity is applied (w). 

There is no postlminy in favour of the original captors where an 
enemy's vessel is recaptured irom recaptors. Thus if Great Britain 
and France were at war, and a French ship were made prize by a 
British vessel, and then recaptured by the French, and finally recap- 
tured again by the British, there would be no postliminy in favour of 
the original British captors (x). 

It only remains to add that captures can be made by either public 
vessels, or by privateers where their use has not been forbidden 
by treaty, but not by private vessels, except where they have been 
attacked in the first instance. Captures made by a private vessel 
would in Great Britain enure as droits of Admiralty, but in all 
cases where the capture was legitimate and the conduct of the 
vessel was fair and meritorious, the Prize Court will award them 
a recompense, which may, under certain circumscances, extend to 
the whole value of the prize (j/). 

(tt) See the case of the Santa Cruz, Rob. 217, and Phill. iii., 639. 
p. 213. (y) See the case of the JSaasc (1 C. 

(x) See the case of the Polly, 4 C. Bob. 286). 

P 2 
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THE ''OETLON." 

Temp. 1811. 
[1 DoDs. 105.] 

Case.] The " Ceylon/' an English East India ship, had been 
captured by the French during war between Great Britain and 
France. She was then taken to the Island of Johanna, where 
she was refitted and supplied with two additional carronades 
and a French crew of seventy men. She was subsequently 
taken to the Isle of France, where she was attacked by a 
British frigate, and afterwards by a British squadron. The 
" Ceylon," however, in company with other French ship, 
succeeded in repelling the attack. She was then dismantled 
and fitted out as a prison-ship, and was used as such, at the 
time of the capture of the island by the British. Proceedings 
were instituted by the original owners of the ship for restitution 
on payment of salvage. It appeared that under the Prize Act 
at that time in force, British ships recaptured from the enemy 
were to be restored upon payment of salvage, unless they had 
been sent forth as ships or vessels of war by the enemy. The 
original owners relied upon the contention that the " Ceylon ^ 
bad neither been commissioned nor sent forth as a ship of 
war by the enemy, and that she had only been engaged in 
defensive operations. 

Judgment] Sir W. Scott, in giving judgment, held that in 
order to come within the exception set up by the statute it was 
not necessary that the ship should have been actually sent out 
of port, nor that she should have been regularly commissioned : 
it was enough to show that she was employed in the public 
military service of the enemy by those who had competent 
authority so to employ her. 

In view of this, restitution was refused and a sentence of 
condemnation was pronounced. 

The Ceylon, 1 Dods. 105. 
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This decision was given nnder a statate now repealed, bnt a similar 
exception to the rnle of restitution on recapture is contained in the 
Naval Prize Act, 1864, s. 40 {yy\ which provides that where a ship 
belonging to subjects has been taken by the Queen's enemies, and 
thereafter '^ set forth or used by them ** as a ship of war, the ordi- 
nary rule of restitution shall not apply. 



THE '' SANTA ORUZ." 

Ttnvp, 1798. 
[TuD0R*8 LsADiNO Cases, 1047 ; 1 C. Rob. 50.] 

Case.] In August, 1796, during war between Great Britain 
and France, a vessel belonging to a subject of Portugal, the 
ally of Great Britain, was captured by the French and subse- 
quently recaptured by the British, after having been one month 
in the enemy's possession. A claim was made on behalf of the 
original owner for restitution ; it was resisted on the ground 
that the British Courts acted, in such cases, on the principle of 
reciprocity, and that in two analogous cases the Portuguese 
Courts had condemned British vessels. 

Judgment] Sir William Scott, in giving judgment, stated 
that the law of England on the subject gave the benefit of 
the nile of restitution to its allies, till it appeared that they 
acted towards British property on a less liberal principle. The 
que3tion to be determined therefore was simply whether 
Portugal had applied a different rule under similar circum- 
stances to British property. After reviewing the evidence, his 
lordship was of opinion that the law of Portugal established 
twenty-four hours' possession by the enemy to be a legal divest- 
ment of the property of the original owner, and that it would 
have applied the same rule to the property of allies, and that 
this had been actually carried into practice. The ship was 
therefore condemned. 

[In December, 1796, an ordinance was issued by Portugal 
declaring all recaptures after possession by the enemy for 
twenty-four hours to be lawful prize. Under these circum- 

(j/y) 27 & 28 Vict. c. 25 
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stances, a second ship, captured iivhile that oidinance was in 
force, was also condemned. 

In May, 1797, a further ordinance was issued by Portugal 
directing restitution in such cases. On this ground, in the case 
of six other vessels, captured by the French and recaptured 
by the British after that date, restitution was decreed.] 

T]it Santa Cruz, TuA Leading Cases, 1047; 1 G, 
Bob. 50. 



The case of the Santa Cruz sets forth the rales adopted by the 
British Courts in the case of the recapture by a British yeesel of 
ships or property belonging to an ally or co-belligerent 

The practice of the United States appears to be identical in thi& 
respect with that of Great Britain. 



THE ''TWO FRIENDS." 

Temp. 1799. 
[1 C. Roa 271.] 

Case.] During the war which prevailed between Great 
Britain and France at the end of the last century, the *' Two 
Friends," an American ship, was captured by the French, whilst 
on a voyage from Philadelphia to London, and subsequently 
rescued by her crew, part of whom were British subjects. 
She was brought into a British port, and some of the cargo 
was landed oa English soil, pending the settlement of the 
question of salvage. A salvage suit was instituted, and a pro- 
test was made against the exercise of jurisdiction over an 
American ship by a British Court. It was objected by the 
defendants, that, inasmuch as both ship and crew belonged to 
the United States, the claim could only be enforced in the 
United States, and also that the salvors' lien, if any, did not 
extend to the goods which had been landed. 

Judgment.] Sir William Scott, in giving judgment, laid 
down that every person assisting in rescue had a lien on the 
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thing saved. The applicants were not to he considered as 
American sailors^ or even as American citizens, even though 
hired as mariners on board the vessel, inasmuch as the 
rescue was no part of their general duty as seamen ; it was an 
act perfectly voluntary, in which each individual acted as a 
volunteer and not as a member of the crew of the ship. Even 
if they had all been American seamen^ it did not appear that 
any inconvenience would have arben from a British Coui't 
exercising jurisdiction, for salvage was a question of the 
jus gentium, and materially different from the question of a 
mariner's contract ; it was a general claim upon tlie broad 
ground of quantum meruit As to a contention that diffei'eut 
countries might have different proportions of salvage, the learned 
Judge did not know of any rule in such cases as the present, 
beyond that which subjected such matters to a sound discretion 
and distributed the reward according to the value of the services. 
He desired it to be understood that he delivered no decided 
opinion as to whether American seamen rescuing an American 
ship and cargo, and bringing her into this country, might or might 
not DQaintain an action in rem in the Court. But if there was 
British property on board, and American seamen were to proceed 
here against that, he would think it a criminal dereliction of 
duty if he did not suppoii their claim. In the present case, no 
American seamen had appeared, nor ??as it proved that there 
was any British property on board ; but he had no doubt 
that the British seamen were entitled to have their services 
rewarded here, and it would be a reproach to the Courts of 
this country, if they were not open to lend their assistance in 
such a case. He was, therefore, of opinion that the jurisdiction 
of the Court was well founded, and that the circumstance of the 
ship and cargo being American property would not exclude 
the jurisdiction, where there were any British subjecta con- 
cerned, and where the goods were within the jurisdiction. As 
to the question whether the jurisdiction was not ousted by the 
landing of the goods, so far as related to such goods, the learned 
Judge remarked that whatever might be the law as to wreck 
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and derelict, it did not apply to those goods which were prize 
goods, there being do axiom more clear than that such goods 
when they came on shore might l)e followed by the process of 
the Admiralty Court. On the whole case, the Judge was, 
therefore, of opinion that the English seamen were entitled to 
redress in Great Britain, and that the goods being matter of 
prize, even that part which had been landed was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Court; and the protest was therefore over- 
ruled and salvage awarded. 

The T^vo Friemls, 1 C. Rob. 271. 



Salvage may be defined as compensation made to those through 
whose efforts either a ship, or her cargo, or the lives of persons 
belonging to her, have been saved from loss or destruction by fire or 
by Eea, or from capture by pirates or lawful enemies. 

In connection with the present subject we are concerned only with 
prize salvage. This may be claimed in all cases where, on the 
recapture of the property of a subject, or of an ally, or under cer- 
tain circumstances of a neutral, such property becomes restorable to 
the original owner, the restitution in such cases being granted subject 
to the payment of salvage. To entitle a recaptor to salvage there 
must have been an actual or constructive original capture, and the 
property must have been actually rescued from the enemy, or from 
his control. It is not necessary that the recaptors should have taken 
a bodily possession, it is snfficient if they have actually put an end 
to, and rescued the prize from, what was at the time a complete hostile 
control. 

As has been previously stated, the rule of the British Prize Courts 
is to restore to the original owner, subject to the payment of 
salvage, notwithstanding that there may have been a valid condem- 
nation ; save only in the case where the vessel recaptnred has been 
fitted out by the enemy as an armed vessel. The rule of the United 
States Courts is to restore, subject to payment of salvage, only if 
there has been no condemnation, no distinction being drawn in 
cases where the prize has been used as an armed vessel, except for 
the purpose of increasing the salvage. The rule of the French Prize 
Courts is also to restore, subject to the payment of salvage, save in 
the case where the recapture has been made by a privateer after the 
prize has been twenty-four hours in the possession of the captor. 
The different rates of salvage payable have also already been 
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stated {z). In all cases of salvage where the rate is not fixed by 
positive law, it is in the discretion of the Court. The rales as to 
restitution and salvage in the case of recaptare of the propei-tj of 
an ally or a nentral may be gathered from the cases of the Sania 
Cruz (zz) and the Carlotta (a). 

Where a prize has been abandoned by belligerent captors and has 
been brought into a neatral port by neutral salvors, it seems that the 
neutral Court can decree salvage, but cannot restore the property to 
the original owners, as the Court has no jurisdiction to impugn the 
title of the captors, except where neutral rights have been infringed, 
and hence the proceeds, after deducting salvage, will belong to the 
original captors {ad). 

According to British law (13 & 14 Vict. c. 26) property recovered 
from pirates is pimd facie subject to condemnation as droits of 
Admiralty, subject to the condition that if auy part can be proved to 
have belonged to British or foreign subjects, then the Court is to 
decree restitution on payment of a salvage of one-eighth of the value. 



THE " CARLOTTA." 

Temp. 1808. 
[5 C. Rob. 54.] 

Case.] In 1803, during war between France and Great 
Britain, the " Carlotta,'' a Spanish ship, whilst on a voyage 
from Montevideo to London, with a cargo which included some 
property belonging to British merchants, was captured by a 
French privateer, but was subsequently recaptured by the 
British and brought into Jersey. A claim was made for sal- 
vage on the recapture. On behalf of the Spanish claimants 
it was contended that no salvage could be awarded on the 
recapture of neutral property; that this principle had been 
deliberately affirmed in the case of the Joiige LanvbeH (6) ; 
and that the special considerations in virtue of which some 
modification of this rule had been admitted during the last 
war (c), did not apply to the present case. 

(z) See p. 210, supra ; and for the (oa) Sec the case of the Mary Ford, 

rates payaole accordinff to the law of 3 Dallas, IBS. 

other countries, see Phillimore III., 626. {b) See pp. 54 and 55 of the Report 

(zz) See p. 218, supra, in notU, 

(a) See p. 218, ijifra, (c) These special considerations seem 
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Judgment] Sir William Scott, in giving judgment, stated 
that the tendency was rather against subjecting neutral pro- 
perty to salvage in such cases, but if any edict could be 
appealed to, or any fact established, showing that the property 
would have been exposed to condemnation in the French courts, 
he should hold it to be sufficient ground to induce him to pro- 
nounce for salvage in the particular case. No ground appeared 
from which it could be supposed that the neutral property, in the 
present case, would have been condemned, and theclaim forsalvage,. 
80 far as this related to Spanish property, was therefore rejected. 

The Carlotta, 5 C. Rob. 54. 



The property of a neutral is not strictly exposed to capture^ 
except for carriage of contraband, breach of blockade, or acts of 
unneutral service. If, therefore, one belligerent captures neutral 
property, and this is recaptured by the other beUigerent, the latter 
usually restores it without payment of salvage, on the pi*e8umption 
that the Oourt of the first captor would not have condenmed it. 
Upon this ground, in the case of the ffuntres$ (6 G. Bob. 104), 
an American ship carrying provisions and naval stores for the use of 
the American fleet, was restored without any salvage, on recapture 
from the Spaniards. But if any facts are shown rendering it pro^ 
bable that the enemy would have condemned the property, as that 
the goods were contraband or destined to a blockaded port, then it is 
usually restored only on payment of salvage. It would seem, how- 
ever, from the judgment in the Carlotta that to warrant an award 
of salvage on the recapture of a neutral property, it would not be 
necessary to show that the captor might have condemned it justly, 
and in accordance with the admitted rules of International Law, but 
only that there would have been good reason to suppose from his 
practice and from the actual rules of his Prize Courts, that he would 
have condemned it. 

The modem doctrine of the French Courts, on the subject of the 
recapture of neutral property, is illustrated by the case of the 
Statira, which was decided in 1800. M. PortiEdis (cc), in giving 
judgment in this case, stated that the recapture of foreign neutral 
vessels by public ships gave no title to the recaptors ; that if a 
neutral vessel was unjustly seized by the cruisers of the enemy, and 
recaptured by a French cruiser, she ought to be restored on proof of 

to haye been the wholestde condemna- any contact with the enemy. 

tion, by the French Prize Courts, of (cc) See Wheaton, by Lawrence, 

neutral property whereyer tainted by p. 650. 
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ber neutralitj ; and that in Buch cases a foreign vessel would be 
treated with more fayoor than a French yessel, on the ground that 
if a French Tessel had fallen into the enemj^s hands it would hare 
been lost for ever, unless retaken, whereas in case of a neutral 
Tessel, the seizare did not* render it ipso facto the property of the 
enemy, the Teasel losing neither its national character nor its rights 
until confiscation actually occurred. 



PRIZE COURTS. 
THE ''08T8EE/' 

Temp, 1855. 
[9 MooBE, Pbivy Council Cases, 150 ; Tudor*s Leading Cases, 1086.] 

Case.] In this case, a neutral vessel bad been captured by a 
British war ship and was sent in for adjudication on the charge 
of having violated the blockade of Cronstadt. It appeared from 
the evidence, however, that Cronstadt was not under blockade 
either at the time when the vessel entered that poi*t, or at the 
time when she took her cargo on board ; nor, indeed, was the 
blockade instituted till more than three weeks after she was cap- 
tured. Under these circumstances, it was held by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, that the ship was entitled not 
merely to restitution, but also to costs and damages for the loss- 
she had sustained. 

Judgment.] It^was laid down in judgment that the law to 
be applied in such cases was not to be confined to the British 
navy, but extended to captors of all nations. No country could 
be permitted to establish an exceptional rule in its own favour, 
or in favour of particular classes of its own subjects. By the 
Law of Nations, foreign decisions were entitled to the same 
weight as those of the country in which the prize tribunals sat. 
America had adopted almost all her principles of prize law 
from the decisions of the British Prize Courts, and in the latter 
no authorities were cited with greater respect than those of 
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the distinguished jurists of America and France. Whatever 
was held in Great Britain to justify or excuse an officer of 
the British navy, would be held by the tribunals of every 
country, to justify or excuse captors of their own nation. By 
the usage of all countries captors had a great interest in 
increasing the number of prizes. The temptation to send in 
ships for adjudication was already sufficiently strong. Where, 
therefore, a captor had, as in the present case, brought in a vessel 
without any ground for suspicion, and had no excuse to offer save 
that he had done wrong under a mistake, then he must make 
good, intemperate damages, the injury which he had occasioned. 
It was not open to him to suggest that, although there was no 
good ground for suspicion at the time of seizure, yet upon 
further inquiry something might have been discovered. 

The Ostsee, 9 Moore, P. C. C. 141 ; Tudor s Cases in 
Mercantile Law, 1036. 



Prize Courts are courts erected in different countries for the 
purpose of adjudicating on questions of prize. 

This case is cited as illustrating the true nature and functions of 
«uch courts. Although the ship in question in this case was a 
neutral, yet the principles laid down, as to the obligation of Prize 
Courts to administer primarily the Law of Nations rather than mere 
municipal law, and to offer a fair hearing and mete out even justice 
to all, whether subjects, enemies or neutrals, apply equally to all 
eases. In the case of the Maria (1 C. Rob. 850), Sir W. Scott 
observed that the duty of his oifice required him not to deliver 
occasional and shifting opinions designed to serve the purposes of 
particular national interests, but to administer with indifference 
that justice which the Law of Nations held out without distinction 
to all independent States, whether neutral or belligerent. In the case 
of the Recovery, (6 C. Rob. 348), Sir W, Scott again remarked that the 
Court in which he was presiding, was a court of the Law of Nations, 
although sitting immediately under the authority of the Grown ; 
and that foreigners had a right to demand from it that it should 
administer the Law of Nations, and not merely principles borrowed 
from municipal law. As to what the duty of a Prize Court as an 
international tribunal would be, in the event of municipal regulations 
being passed inconsistent with the Law of Nations, the same learned 
judge in the case of the Fox (Edw. 812), observed that this was 
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a question which the Court conld not well entertain dp'tori^ because 
it could not entertain d priori the supposition that any such conflict 
would arise. In spite of this remark, howeyer, it cannot be denied 
that States have at times made regulations binding upon their Prize 
ConrtSy in plain yiolation of International Law. Both Great Britain 
and France were guilty of this practice during the Napoleonic 
Wars {d). In such cases, one cannot escape the difSculty by adopting 
the fiction that such municipal regulations must be presumed to be 
declaratory of the Law of Nations. It is better to recognize frankly 
that the Prize Court, dependent as it primarily is on the authority of 
its own State, would be bound to administer such regulations as were 
prescribed to it The State itself, in framing such regulations, would 
be doing an unwarrantable act, which would be a proper ground 
for protest, reprisals, or, if need be, hostile proceedings, on the part 
of other States affected by them. 

The functions of Prize Courts are briefly :^1.) To decree con- 
demnation in all cases where a prize has been properly made ; (2.) 
To order restoration of all property wrongfully captured, and in such 
cases to order payment of damages by the captor ; (8.) To inflict 
punishment, in case of misbehayiour, upon members of the crew of 
either the capturing yessel or the prize. A decree of condemnation 
has the effect of Testing the property taken in the captors, subject 
to such distribution between them as municipal regulations require. 
It has a similar effect on contraband belonging to neutrals, and on 
property of neutrals iuTohed in any attempt to break blockade, 
or in acts of unneutral service. 

A Prize Court may not be erected in neutral territory, but a ship 
or cargo may be condemned while lying in a neutral port. In the 
American case of Jecker v. Montgomery (18 Howard, 498), it was 
held that a Prize Court could always proceed in rem whenever the 
proceeds of the prize could be traced into the hands of any person 
whatsoever. Modem practice, however, discloses a tendency on the 
part of maritime neutral States to impose strict limitations on the 
admission of prizes into their ports (e). 

The forms of procedure vary in different countries (/). It has 
been the custom in England for more than a century to give the 
Court of Admiralty (now the Admiralty Division of the High Court), 
on the outbreak of war, authority as a Prize Court. An appeal lies 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The procedure in 
England under the Naval Prize Act, 1864 (g), is shortly as follows : — 
The captor of a prize in the first instance delivers her into the 

(i) As to the Berlin and Milan decrees, (/) For an account of these courts 

and the British Orders in Council, see and a general outline of procedure^ see 

Manning, pp. 413—432. Phillimore, III., pp. 658 to 674. 

(e) See p. 277, infra. (g) 27 & 28 Vict. c. 25. 
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cuBtody of the marshal of the Gonrt ; the ship's papers are then 
brought into the registry ; a monition issues citing all persons to 
ishow cause against condemnation; three or four of the principal 
l^ersons belonging to the captured ship are brought before the Gonrt 
and examined on the standing interrogatories. After the return of 
the monition, the Court, on production of the examinations and the 
ship's papers, proceeds to make its award. The Court may direct 
further proof to be adduced, in cases where it appears doubtful 
whether the ship is good prize or not. Any person claiming an 
interest in the ship can enter a claim at any time before the final decree. 
The Court can, if it thinks fit, order an appraisement of the captured 
ship, and direct restoration to the claimant on his giving security to 
the amount of the appraisement ; it can also order the prize to be 
sold, where it appears advisable on account of its condition, or after 
•condemnation. Any number of small armed ships not exce^ing six, 
captured within three months before the proceedings, can be included 
in one adjudication. The Court has the power to call upon a captor 
to proceed to adjudication. 

These provisions apply both to prize vessels and cargoes ; but, so 
far as relates to the custody of the ship and the examination on the 
•standing interrogatories, they do not apply to ships of war taken as 
prize. 



THE "MENTOR." 

Tciny, 1799. 
[1 C. EoB. 179.] 

Case.] The "Mentor," an American vessel, whilst on a 
voyage from Havaunah to Philadelphia in 1783, was attacked 
ofif the Delaware, and after an engagement, destroyed by a 
British vessel. All parties were in complete ignorance that at 
the time a cessation of hostilities had taken place between 
Great Britain and the United States. After the war, a suit 
seems to have been instituted against the captain of the 
British vessel, but no report of this case appears to be extant, 
although the suit appears to have been unsuccessful. Some ten 
years afterwards a monition was filed by the same complainant, 
calling upon the admiral of the station to proceed to adjudica- 
tion, the object of the proceedings being to fix him with liability 
for damages, in respect of what had occurred. 
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Judgment.] Sir Wm. Scott, in giving judgment, referred to 
the time which had elapsed since the transaction occurred, 
remarking, that although the Statute of Limitations did not 
apply to pi-ize causes, yet there should be some rule of limita- 
tion provided by the discretion of the Court. After advertiug 
to the fact that ten years previously a suit had been unsuccess- 
fully instituted by the same party in regard to the same subject- 
matter, — and also to the fact that the object of the present pro- 
•ceeding was to force to adjudication a person who was neither 
present at nor cognisant of the transaction, on the gi'ound that 
the person alleged to have done the injury had acted under his 
authority, — the learned Judge laid down that in such cases the 
-actual wrongdoer waa 'pHwA facie the proper person to fix with 
liability, and should be brought before the Court. He might 
liave other persons responsible over to him, and that responsi- 
hility might be enforced, but it was the practice of the Court 
•to have the actual wrongdoer before it. 

The learned Judge further expressed the opinion that if an 
4ict of mischief had been done by the King's officers through 
ignorance, in a place where no act of hostility ought to have 
•been exercised, it did not necessarily follow that such ignorance 
would protect the officers from civil responsibility; although 
if the officer had acted through unavoidable ignorance, his 
own Government ought to indemnify him. He was therefore 
inclined to think that the determination of the Judge in the 
former case did not turn upon the fact of ignorance only, but 
4ipon all the circumstances of the case. 

Having regard to this circumstance, as well as to the fact 
that the admiral was ahsent from the scene of the transaction, 
itnd to the lapse of time that had occurred, it was held that the 
admiral was not liable to be called upon to proceed to adjudica- 
tion, and he was accordingly discharged. 

The Mentor, 1 C. Rob. 179. 



This case is cited as containing the opinion of so eminent a judge 
as Lord Stowell» on such points as the limitation of prize suito, the 
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necessity in sach cases of having the actual wrongdoer before the 
Court, and lastly, as to the effect of ignorance or mistake on 
liability. The case also illustrates incidentally, the principle that 
even where a ship has been destroyed, the belligerent may be called 
upon to proceed to adjudication. 



TERMINATION OF WAR. 



THE ''8WINEHEBD." 

Temp, 1802. 
[Merlin, Rj^pertoise de Jurisprudence, tit. Prise, Vol. XI II., p. 183.] 

Case.] The '' Swineherd " was an English vessel provided 
with letters of marque. She sailed from Calcutta for England 
before the expiration of the five months fixed by the Treaty 
of Amiens for the termination of hostilities between Great 
Britain and France in the Indian Seas, but after the news of 
the peace had reached Calcutta, and after the publication in a 
Calcutta paper of a proclamation of George III. requiring his 
subjectB to abstain from hostilities after the time fixed. A 
copy of the proclamation was on board. She was captured 
within the five months by the " Bellona," a French privateer. 
The " Bellona " had been informed of the cessation of hostilities 
by a Portuguese vessel bearing a flag of truce which had put 
into the Mauritius, by an Arab vessel, and also by an English 
vessel which she had captured ; the commander was also shown 
a copy of the " Gazette Extraordinary of Calcutta," containing 
the proclamation, and he could see that the " Swineherd " was 
without powder. Notwithstanding this, the " Swineherd " was 
condemned by the French Prize Court, on the ground that a belli- 
gerent, in such a case, is not compelled to accept a notification of 
the cessation of hostilities from anybody but his own Government. 
The Swineherd, Merlin, tit. Prise, Vol. XIIL, p. 183. 
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War is UBuallj terminated by a treaty of peace. Sometimes, 
though rarely, it is terminated by mere cessation of hostilities, 
or by the conquest and submission of the whole or part of one 
of the belligerent States. On the termination of war, the States 
resume their normal relation towards each other, and acts of 
hostility ought to cease. In default of any express provision to 
the contrary by treaty, the uii possidetis doctrine prevails, and all 
property at the time under the control of either belligerent Tests 
absolutely in him. 

Where there is a formal treaty of peace, hostilities should cease 
from its conclusion, unless a future date is fixed for the purpose by 
the treaty. Frequently, when hostilities affect distant regions, a 
fntnre date is fixed for their termination. In such case hostilities 
should cease when duly authorise information of the conclusion of 
peace has been received ; but, as is indicated by the case of the 
Swinelierdy a military or naval commander is not bound to accept 
any communication of the termination of hostilities, unless its truth 
is in some way attested by his own Government. 



THE GERMAN CONTRACTS FOR OUTTINQ WOOD IN 

FRENCH FORESTS. 

Temp. 1871. 
[Hall, p. 489.] 

Case.] During the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 the German 
Government entei'ed into contracts with certain persons for the 
cutting of wood in the French forests. Payment was made in 
advance, but the contracts were not completed at the time of 
the treaty of peace between the two Powers. Under these cir- 
cumstances the contractors urged that inasmuch as the German 
Government had acted within its rights in the making of the 
contracts, the French authorities ought to allow them to com- 
plete the cutting. The French Government, however, held that 
the restoration of its authority had annulled the contracts, and 
a declaration to that effect was made in the supplementary 
Convention of the 11th of December, 1871. This was accepted 
as a correct statement of law by the German Government. 

The Oerman Contracts for cviting Wood in French 
Forests, 1870 ; Hall, p. 489. 

CLL. Q 
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This case illiutraieB the principle that, although acts done in a 
conntry by an inyader cannot be nnllified in so far as they hare 
produced effects during the occupation, yet they become inoperatiye 
for the future, ^« postUminn, so soon as the original gOTcmment 
is restored. 

The doctrine of Postliminium, which, under the influence of the 
text writers, has been imported from Roman Law into International 
Law, is a legal inference, by which persons or property captured by 
the enemy are presumed to be restored to their former condition, on 
the withdrawal of the enemy's control. This doctrine has already 
been treated of in so far as it affects ships or property recaptured on 
the sea (h). 

With regard to persons, the right of postliminy takes effect on 
escape either to their own or neutral territory ; but it does not avail 
prisoners confined on a belligerent war-ship or prize in a neutral port 
as long as they are confined to the ship. The termination of war 
also effects a restoration of the individual to his former status, in the 
event of this having been affected by the war ; he recovers his liberty 
if he has been taken prisoner, and he is reloa&ed from obligations which 
he may have entered into with the enemy respecting his freedom of 
conduct. An exception might not improbably be set up in the case 
of persons who had infringed the recognized laws of war, and whose 
punishment might fairly be held to remain in force notwithstanding 
its termination. 

Movable property, taken on land, reverts to its original ovtuer only 
if recaptured speedily, or, as is usually laid down, within twenty- 
four hours, otherwise it belongs to the recaptor. On the termi- 
nation of the war such property remains in the condition in which 
it is found at the time, and, in default of express provision by treaty, 
the title of the de facto possessor is by implication confirmed. 

With respect to immovable property belonging to private owners, 
this is usually exempt from seizure except where required by the 
invader for the purposes of the war. Wliere, however, immovable 
property belonging to private owners, or as more usually happens 
immovable properly belonging to the Oovemment of the invaded 
State, has been appropriated, by an enemy in military occupation of 
the country, neither the title of the invader, nor any title made 
through him, can be deemed complete, unless the occupation is 
followed by definitive appropriation, or unless the rights so acquired 
are expressly confirmed by treaty of peace or cession. In default of 
this the jus postliminii wQl always operate in favour of the former 
Government or its subjects, in the event of the territory being 
restored or recovered. In such case, the restored Government or its 

{h) See the ease of the Plod Oycn, p. 207, and appended note. 
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subjects are entitled to take their property free fix>m any con- 
tracts, grants, charges, or similar incidents attached by the conqueror 
whilst in possession, except in so far as they have akeady produced 
effects. Hence the purchase from an invader in military occupation 
of a district, of any portion ot the national domain of the invaded 
State, vrould be subject to the risk of the purchaser being evicted 
by the former Government on the withdrawal of the invader, unless 
express provision for the continuance of his rights were made by the 
treaty of peace {%). It was upon this principle that the Courts of 
the United States decided that grants of territory made by British 
goTemors, after the Declaration of Independence, were invalid, 
though grants made before that date were expressly saved by the 
treaty of peace (j). 



CASE OF THE ELECTOR OF HESSE CASSEL. 

Temp, 1832 ctreo. 
[Phillihore*s International Law, Pt. XII., o. VI.] 

Case.] Before the invasion of Germany by Napoleon, the 
Elector of Hesse Cassel held, in the territory of which he was 
sovereign, certain domains as his private property. He also 
held mortgages on certain lands both of his own subjects and 
of the subjects of other German States. After the battle of 
Jena, in 1806, he was expelled from his dominions by Napoleon, 
and did not return until the French domination in Germany 
was put an end to by the battle of Leipzic in 1813. Hesse Cassel 
had meanwhile remained for about a year under the immediate 
government of Napoleon, and was afterwards incorporated into 
the newly created State of Westphalia. During Napoleon's 
administration of Hesse Cassel he had confiscated the private 
property of the Elector, and compelled the payment to himself 
of some of the debts due to that prince from his subjects. 
After the creation of the Kingdom of Westphalia, an arrange- 

(0 This case must be distiDgnished JETmm CoMeU 

from that in which the coDqneror (;') See U, S. v. Rice, 21 Curtis 891, 

definitely establishes himsdf sBthede and JFade v. BameioaU, 2 Bays. U. S. 

facto sovereign or government of the Kep. 299. 



country ; see the case of the Elector of 
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ment was come to between Napoleon and his brother Jerome^ 
the newly appointed King, in virtue of which debts due from 
persons who were not subjects of the King of Westphalia, were 
to be paid to Napoleon, whilst debts remaining due from sub- 
jects of that State were to be paid to the King. Under this 
arrangement Napoleon succeeded in obtaining payment from 
various debtors and mortgagors to the Elector, who were 
subjects of other German State& Amongst those who thus 
made payment to Napoleon was a certain Count von Hahn, a 
subject of the Duke of Mecklenburg; the Count not only 
received a discharge from Napoleon, but the registered mort- 
gage was officially recorded as extinguished in the proper office, 
under a rescript of the Mecklenburg Government. After the 
overthrow of Napoleon, the Elector was restored to his 
dominions, his restoration being confirmed by the Treaty of 
Paris, 1814. He thereupon resumed possession of his private 
domains, in many instances ousting purchasers who had acquired 
a formal and a legal title from the preceding c2e facto sovereign. 
The ousted proprietors appealed to the Congress of Vienna, but 
although Prussia declared in their favour, neither that Congress 
nor the Diet of the German Confederation appear to have 
afforded them any aid. With respect to debts due from the 
subjects of Hesse Cassel, which had been paid to the dt facto 
Government, the tribunals of that State appear to have pro- 
nounced in favour of the validity of the releases granted and of 
the discharges thereby effected, but with what result, is not clear. 
The matter of the mortgage of Count von Hahn, on which 
the Elector claimed to be still entitled, was referred to various 
German universities. In the result, it was held that a distinc- 
tion must be drawn between acts done by a transient conqueror 
and those done after the entire subjugation of a State ; in the 
former case, the right of the conqueror was confined to his 
private acts, the validity of which would depend on actual seizure 
and possession ; in the latter, his rights must be regarded as 
having been ratified by public act of State ; Napoleon's right 
having been of the latter kind, the fact of the property having 
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been the Elector's private property was immaterial ; nor could 
any consideratioii of the justice or injustice of the war be 
allowed to interfere with the operation of this principle. 
It was further pointed out that the Elector, from the time 
of his abdication, had been regarded as an enemy by the new 
€h>vemment, and that his property therefore became liable to 
confiscation; the doctrine that he retained constructive pos- 
session of the debts by reason of his having the acknowledg- 
ments of the debtors in his hands was pronounced untenable ; 
on the conclusion of the war no restitutio in integrum could 
be said to take place, and even according to the Boman Law, 
the restored owner must take the property as he found it, with- 
out compensation for damage suffered in the interval Finally, 
it was pointed out that the return of the Elector could not be 
considered as a continuation of his former government, inasmuch 
as he had not, in the meantime, been constantly in arms against 
!Napolcon and at last successful by force of arms in recovering 
bis domains; he had been treated for a time by the public 
acts of other States as politically extinct^ and the new kingdom 
had been duly recognized by other Powers, 

In view of these considerations, an opinion was pronounced 
that all the debts, for which discharges had been given by 
Napoleon, whether the whole sums had been paid or not, must 
be regarded as having been validly and effectually paid. 

Cctse of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, Phillimore's 
International Law, Pt. XII., c. VI. 



Where in the course of military operations any part of the ten-itory 
of one belligerent is occupied by the other, then if the subjuga- 
tion amounts to a mere temporary and involuntary submission to 
force, the state of war is deemed to continue, and the jus post" 
Iminii will operate on the removal of the control ; but if the 
dominion of the conqueror has been confirmed by treaty or con- 
sent^ or lapse of time, then the war must be deemed to have ceased 
and the jus posUiminii to have been extinguished (k). It is 

{k) See Pando, citeil Phillimorc, III., p. 786. 
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possible, howerer, that witboat actual treaty or cession a new 
goTernment or anthoritj may bare been set up, and yet, after some 
lapse of time, a restoration of tbe original Sovereign or authority 
may take place. In this case tbe rules commonly laid down as 
to tbe effects of the restoration of authority, are : — (1.) Albcbanges 
made by the intermediate goyemment in the constitution become 
inoperatiye ; (2.) The ancient laws and administratire institutions 
become re-established ; (3.) But no private rights acquired during 
the foreign rigime ought to be set aside, provided they are consistent 
with public order ; (4.) All dispositions of the State property made 
by the intermediate govemment are binding ; (5.) The restored 
Sovereign ought not to make a retrospect! ee use of his power (/). 
In accordance with these principles, after the downfall of Napoleon, 
the greater Powers such as Austria and Prussia either recognized, 
or at all events left undisturbed, such titles as had been bond fide 
acquired from the intermediate de fa/c\o government set up by 
Napoleon. 

With regard to debts, it may be laid down as a general rule that a 
^(m^ y^ payment made to the intermediate dB facto government will 
extinguish the liability of the debtor (m). It would seem also that 
even where payment is made to a transient conqueror, the debt will 
be extinguished, subject to the debtor being able to prove that the 
money was actually paid over at the proper time and place, and 
under threat of compulsion on the part of the conqueror. But the 
debtor must not have been m moTdy otherwise the fact of the money 
having come into the hands of the actual payee will be deemed due 
to his default, and repayment will have to be made (n). 



CASE OF COUNT PLATEN HALLEMUND. 

Temp, 1866 area. 
[Forsyth, 355.] 

Case] At the time of the capitulation of the Hanoverian 
Army to Prussia in 1866, Count Platen Hallemund was Prime 
Minister of Hanover. After the annexation, the Count con- 

(0 See Heffter, § 188. tupra ; sach an act not being nvanmnted 

(m) Thia caae must be distingnished by modem usage, would probably not be 

from the caae where a foreign Govern- recognized as valid or effectual in tho 

ment confiscates debts due from its own Courts of another country, 
aubjecta to aubjects of the enemy, as (n) See Phillimore, lit p. 829. 

oocnxnd in Wolf v. Oxholm^ see p. 161, 
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tinned in attendaDce on the ex- King, and took up his abode 
in Vienna. Subsequently he was summoned before the 
Prussian tribunals to answer a charge of high treason alleged 
to have been committed after he had ceased to reside in 
Hanover. By the law of Prussia, Prussian subjects can be 
prosecuted for high treason committed abroad ; but, in tlie 
present case, exception was taken. to the jurisdiction of the 
Court on the ground that the Count was not a Prussian subject. 
Tbe matter was submitted to two German jurists. Professor 
Zachariae of Qottingen and Professor Neumann of Vienna. 
These jurists gave an opinion to the effect that the mere 
forcible conquest of a country did not of itself create the rela- 
tion of Sovereign and subjects, between the conqueror and the 
conquered. They laid down that to create such relation, there 
must be an express or tacit submission to the new government, 
although the mere remaining in the country after the conquest 
and performing the duties of a subject would amount to a tacit 
submission; whether or not they would make such submis- 
sion and acknowledge the new Sovereign, was a question for 
the inhabitants themselves, and liberty ought to be accorded 
them of leaving the country if they chose. This opinion was 
not, however, acted on by the Court before which the case 
came, and the Count was sentenced, in contv/maciam, to fifteen 
years' penal servitude. 

Case of Count Platen HaUemund, Forsyth, 335. 



In the case of the Eleciar of Hesse Cassel the question was, as to 
the proprietary rights of a conqueror who had established a new 
government in the place of the original authority. The case of the 
Couni of Platen Hallemund raises the question as to the personal 
relation of such a Qovemment to the original inhabitants. The 
opinion of Professors Zachariag and Neumann contains a correct 
statement of existing principles as to the personal liabilities of the 
inhabitants of the conquered territory. If the inhabitants choose 
to remain despite the conquest, then they must be deemed to have 
tacitly acquiesced in the new relation established between them and the 
government of the conqueror. But if they withdraw, then to affect 
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io pnniflh as treason, a mere refusal to submit to the new anthoritj, 
nnaocompanied bj any attempt to create ciyil distarbance, would be 
a mere wanton abase of power. Unfortunately the conduct of the 
conqueror in such cases is apt to be regulated by other considerations 
than those of legality, and even courts of law are found to defer to 
the feeling of resentment entertained by a powerful prince. Where 
the conquest of new territory is confirmed by treaty of peace or 
cession, it is usual to stipulate for a right of withdrawal on the part 
of such inhabitants as may desire it. Even where this is not done, 
no impediment ought to be placed in the way of such withdrawal ; 
nor should the property, which may be left behind by those who 
withdraw, be confiscated or molested. Such of the inhabitants 
as remain, naturally contract a new tie of allegiance towards the 
conquering State. Although the conqueror in such cases almost 
necessarily acquires supreme control over the conquered territory 
and its inhabitants, yet as a principle of political morality, the 
conquering State ought to interfere as little as possible with the 
personal and private rights of the inhabitants. In the American case 
of Johnson v. M'Inhsh (8 Wheaton, 688), Mai'shall, G.J., indelirering 
the judgment of the Court, observed that conquest gave a title which 
the courts of the conqueror could not deny, whatever the private and 
speculative opinions of individuals might be respecting the original 
justice of the claim which had been successfully asserted ; but although 
title by conquest was acquired and maintained by force, yet humanity, 
acting upon private opinion, had established as a general rule, that 
the conquered should not be wantonly oppressed, and that their con- 
dition should remain as eligible as was compatible with the objects 
of the conquest ; most usually they became incorporated with the 
victorious nation ; where practicable, humanity demanded, and a wise 
policy required, that the rights of the conquered to their property 
should remain unimpaired, that the new subjects should be governed 
as equitably as the old, and that confidence in their security should 
gradually banish the painful sense of being separated from their 
ancient connections and united by force to strangers. 



PART III.— NEUTRALITY (4 



NEUTRAL TERRITORY. 
THE ''ANNA." 

Temp. 1805. 
[5 C. Rob. 373.] 

Case.] During war between Great Britain and Spain, a 
Spanish ship, sailing under American colours, with a cargo of 
logwood and specie, was captured whilst on a voyage from the 
Spanish Main to New Orleans, by the "Minerva" privateer, 
jiear the mouth of the River Mississippi. On the case coming 



(o) It may be of assistance to the 
reader in studying the cases following, 
to remember that the Law of Neutrality 
includes two main topics, one dealing 
with the rights and obligations of the 
belligerent and neutral States as 
between themselves ; the other with 
the relations between a belligerent State 
and neutral individuals. Amonmt the 
more important rights of a neutriu State 
we mav enumerate the right to the 
inviolability of its territory, and to a 
compliance by either belligerent with 
the municipal regulations made by the 
neutral in preservation of its neutrality 
{see the cases of the Anna and the 
Tiou Q^yroeder), The right in regard 
to one belligerent uatunuly involves a 
duty towards the other. The duties of 
a neutral State seem to group themselves 
under two heads, one dealing with 
what the State must abstain from 
doing itself (see the case of the Sioedish 
Frigates and appended note thereto) ; 
the second dcHeding with obligations 
which the neutral State must enfoi-ce 
oil its own subjects and subjects of the 
other belligerent within its territory. 
The more important obligations of this 



class, are those of preventing the issue 
of commissions (see the case of M, 
Oenii), of preventing the preparation 
of hostile expeditious (see the Terceira 
affair), and of preventing the con- 
struction or outfit of ships of war (see 
the case of the Alabama and follow- 
ing cases), and of preventing its territory 
from being used as a base of operations 
(see the case of the Shenandoah), It 
is also bound to prohibit, within its 
territory, illegal enlistment, active or 
passive, or the participation by its sub- 
jects in other hostile acts towards either 
belligerent (see the case of Oideati 
Hvnfield and cases following). The 
fulfilment of these obligations is usually 
secured by provisions of municipal law 
(see Excursus on Neutrality Laws). 
Finally, the relation of the belligerent 
State towards neutral individ;ial8 in- 
cludes an account of the liabilities of 
neutral trade, in the matter of the 
carriage of hostile goods on neutral 
ships, or neutral goods on hostile ships, 
the caniatfe of cimtraband, the breach 
of blockade, and the taking part in a 
trade closed to the neutral in time of 
peace (see cases under these heads). 
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before the EDglish Prize C!ourt, a claim to ship and cargo was 
made by the United States ambassador, on the ground that the 
ship was taken within the jurisdiction of the United States, at 
the distance of one and a half miles from the western shore of 
the principal entrance to the river, and within view of a fortified 
post where an o£Scer of the United States was stationed. As 
a matter of fact it did not appear that the actual capture took 
place within three miles of this fort ; but it did appear that it 
took place, within three miles of some small mud islands, com- 
posed of eailh and trees drifted down by the river, which formed 
a kind of portico to the main land. 

Judgment] Sir W. Scott, in his judgment, laid it down as a 
well known rule, " terroe dominiuTa finitur vhi Jinitur 
armorv/m vie" and stated that since the introduction of fire- 
arms that distance had been recognized to be about three 
miles from the shore. He further held that the three mile 
limit must be reckoned from the islands, these being the 
natural appendages of the coast on which they bordered* 
On this ground restitution was decreed ; the reprehensible 
conduct of the captors was visited with costs and damages. 

The Anna, 5 C. Rob. 373. 



The principle of the inviolability of nentral territory was one of 
the earliest restraints placed upon belligerent operations. The rale 
does not appear to have been at first Tery strictly obserred. Thus, 
in the year 1798, the French frigate " Modeste " was captured by the 
English in the harbour of Genoa ; no ai)oIogy was offered for the 
violation of nentral territory, nor was the captured vessel restored (p). 
In the same year, however, the " Grange,'* a British ship, having 
been captured by the French in Delaware Bay, was restored, on the 
ground that the inviolability of neutral territory protected the pro* 
l^erty of belligerents when within it (g). Several instances of the 
violation of neutral territory occurred even as late as the American 
Civil War. In 1863 a Confederate prize was pursued by the Federals 
and recaptured whilst within British waters ; the British Govem- 

ip) See Hal], p. 604. (q) See Kent, p. 808. 
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menfc interreDed, with the result that the vessel together with those 
who had been captared on board her were restored, and amends 
made for the violation of British territory. In 1864, the '* Florida^" a 
Confederate vessel, was seized by a Federal cruiser whilst in a Brazilian 
port; the Brazilian Oovemment thereupon demanded reparation, 
with the result that the crew were surrendered, the vessel herself 
having meanwhile foundered ; the Brazilian flag was also saluted 
by way of apology, and punishment inflicted on those responsible 
for the outrage. 

The limit of neutral territory extends to a distance of three miles 
from the nearest land. 

Where a capture has been effected in violation of neutral ten*i- 
tory, the remedy is threefold. In the first place, if the matter comes 
before the belligerent Prize Court at the suit of the captor, the prize 
ought to be restored, on an application to this effect being made by the 
ambassador of the neutral State whose temtory was violated. For 
the purpose of making such a claim, however, the other belligerent 
is not regarded as havini:: any status. In the case of the Anne 
(3 Wheaton, 435), Story, J., laid down, that in such cases neither a 
neutral consul, nor the belligerent owner of the captured vessel, could 
be admitted to contest the validity of the capture, and that it was only 
the neutral Sovereign or his international representative who could 
put forward such a claim. In the Vrow Anna Catharina (5 C. Sob. 
15), Sir W. Scott observed that when the fact of neutral territory 
was duly established it overruled every other consideration, the 
capture was invalidated, and the property must be restored^ even 
though it belonged to the enemy. 

In the second place, if after such an illegal capture the captured 
vessel should at any time be brought within the neutral jurisdiction^ 
the neutral State may lawfully cause restitution to be made, unless^ 
perhaps, in the case suggested by Wheaton, of the vessel having been 
previously carried infra prctsidia^ and condemned by a competent 
Court (r). Ortolan, however, suggests that even in this case restora- 
tion should be made («). Probably the latter view is right ; nothing 
except the furnishing of the vessel illegally captured with a commis- 
sion will suffice to exclude the neutral jurisdiction. In the case 
of the Esirella (4 Wheaton, 298), it was laid down by the United 
States Courts, that wherever a prize was brought within the neutral 
jurisdiction, it was competent to the neutral Court to enquire whether 
its neutrality had been in any way violated. Although the breach 
of neutrality complained of in this particular case was an illegal 
augmentation of force, yet the principle would be equally applicable 

(r) See Wheaton by Lawrence, p. («) See Ortolan, YoL II., p. SOS. 

726. 
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to the case of an illegal capture within nentral territory. Where 
restitution is sought from the neutral State, it is the belligerent 
OoTemment injured by the capture, and not the individual owner, 
who ought to put in the claim ; eren a consul is not generally 
deemed to be clothed with sufficient representatiye character to 
appear on behalf of his State for this purpose (t). 

Lastly if restitution should not be secured in either of these ways, 
then the injured belligerent will be entitled to demand compensation 
from the neutral ; whilst the neutral whose territory has been yiolated 
will in its turn have a just claim for satisSaction from the belligerent, 
by whose vessels or subjects the illegal capture was made ; failure 
to render satisfaction would in either case afford a just cause of war. 



THE ''TWEE OEBROEDER." 

Temp, 1801. 
[3 C. Rob. 336.] 

Case.] During war between Qreat Britain and Holland, 
several vessels were captured by the British in the Groningen 
Watt, on the ground that they were bound for Amsterdam, which 
was then under blockade. The Watt is an arm of the sea, lying 
between East Friesland and Groningen. A claim for restitution 
was made by the Prussian minister on the ground that the cap- 
ture took place on what was alleged to be Prussian territory, 
Prussia being at the time neutral. Condemnation of the ships 
was decreed, it being held after a review of the facts, that the 
capture was not made on neutral territory. 

A question was also raised as to whether the capture was 
not invalidated, by reason of the belligerent ship having passed 
over neutral temtory animo capiendi. 

Judgment] Sir Wm. Scott, in his judgment, after giving an 
account of the history of the jurisdiction over the place, which 

U) It seems that when the capture tciritory the base of operations, the 

has been the result of a remoter hreach claim for restitution may be put in by 

of neutrality on the part of the offend- the private owner or consuL 
ing belligerent, as by making neutral 
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it is unnecessaiy to insert here, laid down the following impor- 
tant principles with regard to the inviolability of neutral 
territoiy, viz., (1) that the act of a war vessel passing over neutral 
waters without violence would not be considered a violation of the 
rights of that territory ; (2) that the mere granting of a passage to 
troops of a belligerent through neutral territory would not afford 
a ground of complaint to the other belligerent ; (3) that the mere 
passage of a ship over waters claimed as neutral territory, would 
not invalidate an ulterior capture, unless the passage was an 
unpermitted one over territory where permission was regularly 
required, or one taking place under a permission obtained by 
false representation. 

The Twee Oehroeder, 3 0. Rob. 336. 



In the present day, to allow the passage of belligerent troops over 
neatral territory would probably be regarded as a gross violation of 
neutrality, and, if the other belligerent chose so to regard it, as 
a castas lelli. But according to the earlier view, the passage of 
troops over neutral territory does not appear to have been con- 
sidered in this light. Even by modem jurists it is sometimes 
laid down that this is permissible, if the privilege be afforded im- 
partially to both belligerents. But the balance of modem opinion 
and actual practice are alike opposed to this view. In 1870, 
Switzerland denied the privilege of passage to bodies of Alsatians 
enlisted for the French army, notwithstanding that they were without 
arms or uniforms. In the same year Belgium refused to accede to 
the request of the German Govemment that the German wounded 
in France might be allowed to be transported to German territory 
across Belgian territory (//). In other respects the principles laid down 
by Sir Wm. Scott may still be said to hold good ; although, as was 
decided in the other case of the Twee Oebroeder (uu), if the 
capturing vessel shonld be actually lying within neutral territory, 
the capture will be invalidated, although the prize was captured by 
boats outside. 

{U} See HaU, p. 603. {uu) See next page. 
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THE '< TWEE OEBROEDEB." 

Temp, 1800. 
[8 C. Rob. 162.] 

Case.] During war between Great Britain and Holland four 
Dutch ships were captured by the British in the Western Eems 
near the Groningen Watt, by boats sent from H.M. ship 
** L'Espifegle/' then lying in the Eastern Eems. Restitution was 
claimed by the Prussian representative, on the ground that the 
vessels were captured within the limits of Prussian ten*itory. 
It appeared that the place where the warship herself was lying, 
was at the most Uiree miles from East Friesland, and that at 
low tide it was immediately connected with the land. Under 
these circumstances, it was contended that the fact of the 
vessel herself being stationed within neutral territory infected 
all captures made by her boats outside. 

Judgment] Sir Wm. Scott, in his judgment, laid down that 
no proximate acts of war could be allowed to originate on 
neutral territory ; and that such an act as a ship stationing her- 
self on neutral territory and sending out her boats on hostile 
enterprises beyond, was an act of hostility much too immediate 
to be permitted. Restoration was accordingly decreed, but a 
claim for costs and damages was refused on the ground that the 
capture arose from misapprehension and mistake, and not from 
an intention to violate what was clearly neutral territory. 

The Twee Gehroeder, 3 C Rob. 162. 



The principle laid down by Sir Wm. Scott in this case, viz., that 
no proximate acts of war can be allowed eyeu to originate on neutral 
territory, is a very important one. It extends to all acts of hostility 
taking their origin in neutral territory, and covers the case of the 
use of neutral territory by one belligerent, as a base of operations 
against the other. Thus if one belligerent should attempt to draw 
his resources and reinforcements from neutral territory, or should 
start from neutral territory and seek to retire there in case of need, 
this would constitute an offence against the neutral State, and, if 
knowingly permitted and indulged by that State, would constitute a 
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violation of its nentralifcy in respect of the other belligerent. The 
Peniaa raids on Canada of 1865 and 1870 afford an illostration of 
tins kind of illegality. These raids were arranged and organized in 
the United States, and on being repulsed the raiders took refage in 
United States territory, with a merely nominal interference on the 
part of the authorities (t«). A similar illegal use of neutral territory, 
as a base of operations, may occur in naval warfare. Thus if a 
belligerent cruiser were to have recourse to a neutral port for the 
pnrpose of obtaining coal and other necessaries, and if this use were 
constantly renewed as a preliminary to further operations, the neutral 
country would practically become her base of supplies, although 
the supplies might not in themselves be of a war-like character. 
The crucial test in such cases appears to be continual use (r). A usage 
is in course of growth tending to limit even the right to coal and 
supplies, on the part of belligerent warships. Thus during the Ameri- 
can Civil war, under the English neutrality regulations, belligerent 
cruisers were only allowed to take so much coal as would take them 
to the nearest port of their own country, and were not allowed 
to take any fnrther supply from any English port within three 
months. Similar regulations were made both by Great Britain and 
the United States during the Franco-German war of 1870. 



THE "GENERAL ABMSTRONO." 

Tcnvp. 1851. 

[ObTOLAK, DiPLOMATlE DR UL MeB, YoL. II., p. 800.] 

Case.] In 1814, during war between Great Britain and the 
United States, the American privateer " General Armstrong " 
was found by an English squadron in the harbour of Fayal, in 
Portugal A detachment from the squadron on approachin 
the privateer was fired upon ; in consequence of this, on the 
following day, one of the vessels of the squadron took up her 
position near the privateer and succeeded in capturing it. 
Thereupon a claim was made by the United States against 
the Portuguese Government, for breach of duty in allowing a 
United States vessel to be captured within Portuguese territory 

(u) An account of theao expeditions (v) On thusabJActsee thecaseof the 

will be found in Wheaton by liawrence, Shenandoah^ p. 273, ii^ra, 
p. 585. 
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Portugal resisted this claim on the ground that the captain of 
the " General Armstrong " had himself engaged in belligerent 
operations. No agreement was at first arrived at ; but in 1851 
the matter was by consent submitted to the arbitration of Loui& 
Napoleon, then President of the French Republic. 

Award.] The arbitrator held that as the captain of the pri- 
vateer had not applied at the outset to tlie neutral state, but had 
used force to repel the aggressiou, he had himself disregarded 
the neutrality of the territory, and had released its Sovereign 
from all obligations to protect him otherwise than by good 
offices, and that the Portuguese Government could not from 
the time of his having done so be held respoDsible for the 
results of the collision that had taken place in contempt of its 
sovereign righta 

The Oeneral Armstrong, Ortolan, Diplomatic de la 
Mer, Vol. II., p. 300. 



The decision in the above case was based on the principle that a 
belligerent who, when attacked on neutral territory, elects to defend 
himself, releases the neutral from all responsibility in respect of the 
violation of territory. The same principle was recognized in the case 
of the Anne (8 Wheaton, p. 435), where it was held that a prize 
captured within neutral territory, had forfeited its right to neutral 
protection, by reason of its having been the first to commeDce 
hostilities. 



THE ''OABOUNE." 

Temp. 1843. 
[PABLIAMSirrAIlY PAPERS, 1848, VoL. LXI.] 

Case.] During the rebel raids on Canada a small passenger 
ship, the " Caroline," was made use of by the insurgents for the 
purpose of carrying arms and forces from the territory of the 
United States into Canada. The officer in command of the 
British forces determined on attacking the " Caroline " at a time 
when he expected she would be moored in British territory. 
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near Navy Island, in the Niagara River. When the attack was 
about to be made, it was found that she had altered her usual 
moorings, and had shifted to the United States side of the 
river. Notwithstanding this the attack was made, the vessel was 
boarded, and after a short resistance sent down the Niagara. 

The affair was taken up by the United States Qovem- 
ment, and war seemed imminent In the negotiations which 
ensued, Great Britain complained that a hostile expedition 
had been permitted by the United States Government with- 
out any effort being made to suppress it ; that American 
citizens had supported seditious movements against Canada; 
and that one McLeod {z) had been arrested when within 
United States territory and prosecuted for his part in the 
affair of the " Caroline." The United States Government, on 
the other hand, complained that the attack was not such as was 
warranted by the necessity of self-defence ; that it was made 
upon a passenger-ship at night ; that it was an invasion of United 
States territory ; and that, though the case had been brought 
to the notice of the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
unnecessary delay had taken place in the communication of 
his decision in the matter. The negotiations lasted over 
five years, but the matter was in the end settled amicably. 
The British Government expressed their regret for what had 
occurred, and that an apology had not been made at the time, 
and the United States accepted these explanations. 

The Caroline, Parliamentary Papers, 1843, Vol. LXI. 



This case is cited under neutrality, as illustrating the rule, that, 
though neutral territory is generally to be regarded as inviolable, 
yet overwhelming necessity may justify a departure from tius prin- 
ciple. In the negotiations which ensued, the Ujiitod States 
admitted this exception, thoagh they called on Qiast Britain to 
show that such overwhelming necessity existed (a). 

(s) If cLeod'i ease U referred to on fMt on Cantdm, and the action of the 
p. 122, supra. United States anthorities^ see Wheaton 

(a) For an aoconnt of the Fenian by Boyd, p* 617. 

C.I.L. B 
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NEUTRAL DUTIES {A) (Jb). 



BISPtJTE BETWEEN DENKARK AND SWEDEN. 

Tem^. 1788. 

[AmnrAL BmISTIB^ 1786» 201 ft 298 ; PHILLIMOU't IllTSBKATtOllAL Law> 

Vol. III. pp. 22»— 231.] 

Case.] In 1788, during war between Sweden and Russia, 
Denmark, in accordanoe with the provisions of a previous treaty 
to that effect, furnished Russia with ships and troops. Notwith- 
standing this, the Danish Qovernraent, in a declaration delivered 
to the Swedish Ambassador at the Court of Copenhagen, stated 
that it still considered itself to be at peace with Sweden ; that 
the peace would not be interrupted by the defeat of the Danidi 
auxiliaries ; and that Sweden had no ground of complaint so 
long as the auxiliaries did not exceed the number stipulated 
for. A counter-declaration was thereupon made by Sweden to 
the effect thai the doctrines set up by Denmark could not be 
reconciled with the Law of Nations, or with the ordinary rights 
of Sovereigns, and that the Swedish Government, therefore, 
entered. its protest against such action on the part of Denmark ; 
but it was added, that, for the purpose of preventii^ war and 
bloodshed between the subjects of the two Kingdoms, the 
Swedish Qovemment would, imder the circumstances, and. in 

« 

view of the efforts then being made to restore peace, rest 
satisfied with the declaration of the Danish Qovemment that it 
had no hostile views against Sweden. 

JHepute between Denmark and Sweden, Annual 
Register, 1788, 292 and 293; Phillimore's In- 
ternational Law, Vol III., pp. 229 — 231. 



(5) It h«f been thoagfat desimble tlie oendact of mbjeets of either belK- 

to treat of nentnl duties under three ^erent within ita own territory. It is 

heads : (A) Dutiea of neutral state in impossible, however, always to keep 

regard to ita own conduct; (B) Duties the two latter topics apart In the 

in r^pird to the oondact of ita own Alabama and following casei^ they are 

aubjects ; and (C) DutiM in regard, to - nnaroidaUy nixed up. 
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Much of the existing law of neutrality is of modem growth. The 
dispute referred to illustrates . the fact t}iat, at the. close of the 
eighteenth century, at least, it was not a definitely settled principle 
of International Law, that a neutral State must not supply troops to 
either belligerent Although the rendering of such military assistance 
is still treated either as an open question or even an admitted right 
by certain jurists, there can be little donbt that by modem usage, it 
would be considered a flagrant yiolation of neutrality, for a neutral 
State to supply troops to a belligerent even under treaty. The other 
belligerent might justly regard this as a ca%u» helli. During the 
present century no instance is to be found of a nation rendering 
military assistance to one belligerent whilst professing to maintain 
its neutrality in regard to the other ; nor would any (Jovemment 
now venture to conclude a treaty with that intent (c). On principle, 
too, it would seem that if a neutral State is bound to prerent the 
levy of men within its territory for the service of either belligerent, 
much more is it bound to abstain fix)m itself rendering actual 
military assistance to either party (d). 



THE CASE OF THE SWEDISH rSIGATES. 

Temp. 1825. 
[Db ILlrtxnb Causes CiLftsBis, Yol. V., p. 229.] 

Case.] In 1825, during the war between Spain and her 
colonies, the Swedish Government offered for sale three of its 
war vessels. They were ultimately purchased by two mer- 
chants, who resold them to London houses. It was then 
discovered that the vessels had been bought on behalf of the 
Mexican insurgents. The Spanish Secretary of Legation 
thereupon demanded the rescission of the contract. The 
Swedish Minister replied that precautions had been taken to 
prevent injury to Spanish interests, and that a power of rescission 

(c) Sea Hall, p. 596. the recognition of a general obligation 

id) Although municipal roles on this on the part of neutral States to prohibit 

subject may not affoitl any true measure their subjects from taking part in the 

of the limits or extent of the interna- war, or from contributing assistance to 

tional obligation, yet the passing either party. 

of snch regulations clearly points to 

B 2 
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had been inserted in the contract for sale. Later on, the matter 
was also taken up by Russia, and, after considerable negotiation, 
instructions were given to the officers appointed to take the 
ships to England to wait for further orders. On account of 
tlie delay, the English purchasers demanded a rescission of the 
contract, and this demand was complied with by the Swedish 
(Government. 

Stvediah F^ngatea sold to Mexico, De Martens Causes 
C^Ifebres, Vol. V., p. 229. 



The obligations of a neutral State preclude it from supplying or 
even selling articles or munitions of war to either belligerent. The 
transaction forbidden, however, is only one occurring between State 
nnd State. There is nothing to preclude the nentral State from sell- 
ing such articles to individuals as a purely mercantile transaction, 
unless there were reason to believe that the purchase was being 
effected by a belligerent under cover of the name of some private 
firm. Such at least was the attitude taken up by the United States 
during the Franco-German war (a). If the Swedish frigates, in the 
case cited, had really been sold to private individuals who had taken 
their chance of a market, and if the latter had, in the ordinary course 
of trade, resold them to agents of the Mexican Government, Spain 
wonld, under the then rules of International Law, have had no 
reason to regard this as an infringement of Swedish neutrality. 
Since that time^ however, new usages have sprung up, or at any rate 
are in course of growth, with regard to the construction and sale of 
vessels fit for war. In the present day, a neutral State, in similar 
circumstances, might, not improbably, render itself liable, not perhaps 
in respect of the sale of the ships to individuals, but for allowing 
them to be despatched from neutral territory, with reasonable cause 
to suspect their ultimate destination and use (/). Subject to this, 
however, neutral individuals are still at liberty to sell or supply 
munitions of war to either belligerent, although they run the risk of 
the capture and condenmation of such articles, as contraband, whilst 
in course of transmission to the belligerent. But this would not 
warrant the supply of such articles to belligerent vessels in neutral 
ports. 

A neutral State is also precluded by the Law of Nations from 
lending mon^ to either belligerent, or from g^aaranteeing or 

(#) See p. 264, ii^flra. States of America ; but as between other 

(/) Thu would certainly be the case natiom^ see p. S5S, i^fra, 
aa between Great Britain and the United 
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promoting any snch loan. Sach a transaction, in spite of the opinion 
of Vattel, would now constitute as distinct a violation of neutrality, 
as the sale of articles of war or the supply of troops. This 
seems to have been recognised by the United States as early as the 
dose of the last century. During the war which then prevailed 
between Great Britain and France, two envoys were sent by the 
United States Government to the Fi'ench Republic, in order to seUle 
certain differences which had arisen between the two countries. In 
a despatch, dated March 22$rd, 1798, the United States Government 
instructed its representatives that no treaty should be purchased with 
money, by loan, or otherwise, inasmuch as snch a loan would violate 
the neutrality of the United States (^). There is nothing, apparently, 
which requires a neutral State to prohibit such loans being made by 
its subjects if they are made 'binA fide^ and as purely conmiercial 
transactions (A) 

So far we have dealt only with those aspects of the neutral 
obligation, which imply an abstinence from acts involving a par- 
ticipation in the war. Strict neutrality has, however, another aspect, 
viz., that of impartiality. This involves the duty of affording no 
countenance or privilege, even of a permissive character, to one bel- 
ligerent, which is denied to the other. It has been contended that 
it would be no violation of neutrality for a neutral State to allow the 
prizes captured by one belligerent to be brought into its ports, in 
compliance with the provisions of a prior treaty, and yet to deny this 
privilege to the other (t). But although this privilege might reason- 
ably be denied to both belligerents, yet if it were granted to one 
and refused to the other, it would, apparently, constitute a breach of 
neutral duty, and give the aggrieved belligerent just cause of offence. 

{g) American State Papen, Vol. II. beUwrent, and the attitude taken up 

p. 201. by EngliBh Law towards such trana- 

(A) The precise limits of neutral actions, are not so clear. See Excursus 

duty in regard to loans or contributions II., p. 246, infra. 
by the subjects of a neutral State to a (t) See Wheaton, by Boyd, 571. 
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EXCURSUS IL LOANS BY NEUTRAL SUBJECTS TO 

BELLIGERENT STATES. 

The increafiiDg ooBtlinees of modem warfare not infi^qaoQilj im- 
poses on belligerent States the necessity of contracting loans in other 
conntries. 

In respect to snch loans three questions suggest themseWes : 
(1) Is the neutral State under any obligation at International Law 
to prohibit a subscription or contribution to any such loans on the 
part of its subjects ? (2) How far will such transactions, and agree- 
ments arising out of them, be recognized as valid in the English 
Courts ? and (8) Under what circumstances, if any, will the partici- 
pation in such a proceeding involye the parties to it, in penal 
consequences in English Law ? 

On the first point there appears to be a considerable discrepancy 
between the views of the text writers and actual usage. By the 
former, the prohibition, which certainly applies to the neutral State 
itself, of not contributins^ aid whether in arms or money to either 
belligerent, is frequently extended to loans made by neutral subjects. 
But neither in principle nor in practice does it seem, that there is 
anything to warrant this view, where the loan is made bona fide and 
as a commercial transaction. If, indeed, such a contribution were 
made by a body of neutral subjects, animo helligerendi^ then it might 
be illegal, and if carried to any extent it might become incumbent on 
the neutral State to intervene. Thus in 1823 (probably on the occa- 
sion of a proposed loan in aid of Greek independence) the law officers 
of the English Crown gave an opinion to the following effect : 
(1) That subscriptions in aid of one belligerent by subjects of 
a neutral nation were inconsistent with neutrality and contrary 
to the Law of Nations, but that the other belligerent would not 
have a right to consider them as an act of hostility on the part 
of the Oovemment, although they might afford just ground of com- 
plaint if canied to any considerable extent ; (2) but that loans for 
the same purpose, entered into merely with commercial views, would 
not be an infringement of neutrality, although if under colour of a 
loan, a gratuitous contribution was afforded without interest or at a 
merely nominal interest, such a transaction would be illegal The 
views of the United States on the subject were clearly stated in 
1842 by Mr. Webster. Replying to a complaint made by Mexico in 
regard to a loan by United States citizens to the Texan in- 
surgents, he says : *^ As to advances and loans made by individuals 
to the Oovemment of Texas, the Mexican Oovemment hardly needs 
to be informed that there is nothing unlawful in this, so long as 
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Texas is afc peace with the United States, and that these are ' 
thingx which no GtoTemmont undertakes to preyent.** Daring 
the Franco-German war, both the French Morgan loan and 
part of the North German Confederation loan were issaed in 
England. 

Hence we may conclnde, that whilst a volontarj subscription^ 
if carried to any considerable extent, would be an infraction of 
neutrality, and afford a just ground of complaint to the other 
belligerent, yet a loan raised in a neutral country as a purely com- 
mercial transaction, on which interest was JxmSi fide undertaken to ' 
be paid, would be perfectly legitimate. As Mr. Hall points out, 
money is in theory and in &ct an article of commerce, and to throw 
upon neutral Ooyemments the obligation of controlling dealings in 
it taking place within their territories, would be to set up a solitary 
exception to the fundamental rule that States are not responsible for ' 
the commercial acts of their subjects {ky It would, moreoTor, throw 
upon neutral States a responsibility which they would be wholly - 
unable to meet 

The next point for consideration is strictly a question of municipal 
law, tIz., how far will the English Oourts recognize as yalid, trans- 
actions and agreements arising out of loans made to a belligerent 
or insurgent Ooyemment ? As to this, it may be well to premise, 
that the borrower under such circumstances may occupy one of 
ttiree different positions. The loan may be raised on behalf 
oTan insurgent force whose belligerency is not recognized ; such 
was the position of the Cuban insurgents in the case of the 
Virgmius. Or it may be raised on behalf of an insurgent 
colony or a revolted State, whose belligerency is, but whose inde- 
pendence is not recognized by other nations; such was the position 
of the Confederate States daring the American Civil War. Or, lastly, 
the loan may be raised on behalf of one of two fully-recognized 
States, at war with each other, but in amity with Great Britain ; such 
as was the case with France and Germany during the war of 1870. 

On this subject there is a certain amount of judicial authority**. 
In 1834, in the case of De Wiitz v. Hendricks (9 Moo. C. B. 586), 
proceedings were instituted to recover a power of attorney and 
certain scrip receipts, that had been deposited with the defendant by 
the plaintiff, in rdation to a loan proposed to be raised on behalf of - 
the Greek insurgents. On the trial of the question of law before the 
judges of the Common Pleas, Best, C. J., referred with approval to an: 
opinion which he had expressed in the Court below, '* That it w«a 
contrary to the Law of Nations for any person residing in this 
country to enter into engagements by way of loan for the purpose of 

{k) Se«^Hiill,p. 598. 
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rapporting fche snbjectB of a foreign State in arms against a Govern' 
ment in alliance with our own, and that no right of action conld 
arise on snch transactions/' He referred also to a similar decision 
of the Lord Chancellor^ in the case of a proposed loan to the subjects 
of the King of Spain, bat, from a note to Db Wiiiz y. Hendricks^ it 
appears that the case referred to was not then reported. In another 
case of Trissari y. Clement (11 Moo. G. B. 817), it was held that an 
action for libel would not lie for imputing to a party fraud in con- 
nection with an illegal transaction, the illegal transaction being the 
'' raising of a loan for a State at war with one in amity with the 
Goyemment of this country." This case also came before Best, C. J., 
who assnmed throughout ^at the transaction was illegal. It will be 
observed that, while in De Wiitz y. Hendricks the illegality was stated 
to consist in raising " a loan for supporting the subjects of a foreign 
State in arms against a Goyemmeot in alliance with Great Britain,** 
in Trissari y. Clement it was extended to the case of a *' loan to a State 
at war with one in amity with the Goyemment of this country." The 
latter statement manifestly covers the case of a loan to one of two fully 
recognized States. But such a doctrine, if it could be sustained, would, 
be fraught with the most inconvenient consequences to the mercantile 
community. If a loan of a purely commercial nature, made to a 
belligerent State, were illegal, then all agreements arising out of it 
would be equally tainted, and a subscription to such a loan, even 
though procured by firaud or misrepresentation, would afford no right 
of action (see Thompson v. Powles^ 2 Simon, 194). In the case of 
Trissari y. Clement^ however, although the dictum of Chief Justice 
Best IB as stated above, yet the facts show, that the question really 
at issue was the validity of a loan to an insurgent State. In an 
American case, JCsnnst v. Chambers (14 Howard, SS), a contract was 
made in Cincinnati after Texas had declared itself independent, but 
before its independence had been recognized by the United States, 
nnder which money was to be famished to a general in the Texan 
army to enable him to raise and equip troops to be employed against 
Mexico. It was held that the contract was illegal and unenforce- 
able ; but the Court based its decision mainly on the fact that Texaa 
had not yet been Tecogmned by the United States Oovemment, and 
expressly observed that it was not then necessary to decide, how far 
a judicial tribunal of the United States would enforce such a con- 
tract, when two States acknowledged to be independent were at war 
and that country remained neutral. Here, as in Z>0 WHlz v. 
HendriekSf it is clear that the illegality lay in the raising of 
a loan on behalf of a non-recognized State, the Court having 
expressly left the case of loan to a ftiUy-recognized State out of its 
consideration. 
On the whole, it would seem that the authority of these cases 
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mast be confmed to loans made to insurgent forces ; beyond this 
point fchej are neither sufficiently explicit nor direct to warrant onr 
extending their priociple to commercial loans on behalf of a fhlly 
recognised belligerent Power. Such cases, moreoTer, as SsUm y. Low 
(1 Johnson, N. Y. Co. 1), Ex parte Chavassef re Orazebrook (84 L. J. 
17, Bank.), and The Helen (L. Bep., 1 A. & E. 1), though they relate 
primarily to other transactions, yet disclose the broad principle that 
contracts arising out of transactions which do not in themselyes 
invoWe any violation of the neutrality of the State, are perfectly valid 
and enforceable in the English and American CSonrts. It is fiiir to 
conclude that, if a transaction is lawful by the Law of Nations, 
our own municipal courts will not pronounce it illegal without 
some express and direct authority. So far as loans to insurgent or 
non-recognized belligerents are concerned, there does appear to be 
such direct authority ; but there seems to be no authority of this 
kind where the loan is a commercial loan to a fully-recognized 
belligerent 

The last question that arises in connection with this subject is 
whether a subscription or contribution in aid of a belligerent or 
insurgent Power might not involve penal consequences in 
English law. In 1828, on the occasion before referred to, the 
law officers of the Crown were asked for their opinion ^'as to 
whether, having regard to the municipal law of Great Britain, 
there existed any, and what, means of proceeding against iodi- 
yiduals and corporations engaged in such subscriptions." The 
English law officers reported that such subscriptions might subject 
the parties concerned in them to a prosecation for misdemeanour, 
on account of their obvious tendency to interrupt the friendship 
subsisting between this country and the otiier belligerents, and 
to involve the State in dispute, and possibly in the calamities 
of war. They went on to say, however, that such subscriptions had 
formerly been entered into without any notice having been taken of 
them by public authority ; that there appeared to be no instance of 
a prosecution for such an offence ; and they did not think that, even 
if the money had been actually sent, such a prosecution would be 
successful. They further reported that, if money had not been 
actually sent, a prosecution for conspiring to assist with money 
either belligerent would be attended with still greater difficulty ; 
and, that, in any case, criminal proceedings would not lie against a 
corporation, but only against such of its individual members as were 
proved to have acted in the transaction. In 1878 the question was 
again raised with respect to subscriptions raised in England on 
behalf of Don Carlos. On this occasion, Mr. Gladstone, in reply to 
questions put to him in Parliament, referred to the opinions given 
in 1828, and informed the House that, whenever information should 
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be given to the Government^ from which there might B,ppeae anj 
reaaonable gronnd of expecting that an indictment for nnlawf al ooa- 
spiracy to aid the invasion or distnrbance of the peace of a foreign 
conntrj at amity with ns, conld be maintained, the Oovemment 
wonld be prepared to vindicate the law of the country. Mr. 
Gladstone on this occasion deprecated any alteration of the law, in 
view of the fact that the Legislatare had not long before been 
engaged in recasting the Foreign Enlistment Act, and that it was 
not desirable that changes on the subject should be made from day 
to day. He also referred to the risk of giving to cases of the kiud 
a factitious importance. On this subject, therefore, the English law 
appears to be somewhat ambiguous. In practice, however, such pro* 
ceedings, if instituted at all, wonld probably be confined to cases 
where an organized effort was being made, animo belligermidi, to 
assist hostile operations against a Government at peace with Great 
Britain. 



NEUTRAL DUTIES {B).~ENOLISH AND AMERICAN 

NEUTRALITY CASES. 



GIDEON HENFIELD'S 0A8E. 

Temp. 1793. 
[Wharton's State Trials, 49.] 

Case.] In May, 1793, during war between Great Britain and 
France, Gideon Henfield, a United States citizen, took service 
on board the " Citizen Genfit," a French privateer. The captain 
of the ship subsequently gave him the post of Prize Master on 
board the ship " William/' which had been captured from the 
British by the " Citizen Genfit," and in this capacity he arrived 
at Philadelphia. He was thereupon indicted for a breach of the 
neutrality laws of the United States. 

Judgment.] In his charge to the jury, Wilson, J., stated 
that the United States being neutral, acts of hostility com- 
mitted by Henfield constituted an offence punishable by the 
laws of the country ; as a citizen of the United States he was 
bound to act no part which could injure his own nation, and waa 
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bound to keep the peace in regard to all other nations with 
whom his own country was at peace. Such was the rule of con- 
duct prescribed by the Law of Nations. Besides this, by the 
Constitution of the United States, all treaties made under the 
authority of the United States were part of the law of the land, 
and treaties of friendship existed with the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, and Prussia. 

In spite of this ruling, however, the jury, after retiring 
several times, returned a verdict of not guilty. 

Oideon Henjield's Case, Wharton's State Trials, 49. 



This case is of importance as leading to the United States Neutrality 
Act of 1794. This Act was the foundation of the modem law of 
neutrality. It forbade (1) the acceptance of a commission, or enlist- 
ment in the army or navy of a foreign State ; (2) the fitting out of 
or issuing of commissions to cruisers, the augmentation of force of 
war vessels, or the setting on foot of any military expedition for ser- 
vice against a friendly State. The President of the United States 
was also authorized to use the land or naval forces of the Union, to 
prevent the departure from the United States of vessels offending 
against the Act. 

This Act remained in force till 1818, when it was replaced by 
another Neutrality Act. By this Act the following persons were 
declared liable to fine and imprisonment : (1) Citizens of the United 
States accepting commissions to serve a foreign Government at war 
with another Oovemment with which the United States were at 
peace ; (2) Any person enlisting or procuring another to enlist in 
the service of a foretgn State ; (3) Any person taking part in the 
fitting out or arming of vessels destined to cruise against a State 
with which the United States were at peace, or issuing a commission 
to any such vessels, such vessels to be forfeited ; (4) Citizens of the 
United States fitting out, arming, commanding, entering, or pur- 
chasing an interest in any vessel outside the United States, intended 
to commit hostilities against the citizens of another State or their 
property ; (5) Any person augmenting within the United States the 
fdrc(^ of any armed vessel belonging to a foreign Oovemment at 
war with another foreign Government with which the United 
States were at peace ; (6) Any person setting on foot a military 
expedition against a State with which the United States were at 
^)eac6. Power was also given to the President of the United States to 
employ such part of the land or naval forces or of the militia as might 
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be neoessarjy to compel any foreign ships to depart from the United 
States, in flJl cases, where by the Law of Nations or the treaties of 
the United States, they ought not to remain there. Owners of armed 
vessels sailing from the United States were required to give a bond 
that the ship shonld not be employed to crnise against any State at 
peace with the United States. Collectors of Customs were autho- 
rized to detain ressek built for warlike purposes and about to depart 
from the United States, when circumstances rendered it probable 
that they were intended to cruise against a State at peace with the 
United States, until the decision of the President on the matter 
should be given or a bond entered into. 



THE UNITED STATES v. QUINOT. 

Temp, 1882. 
[6 PXTBRS, 445.] 

Case.] The defendant in this case was charged in 1829 with 
Laving been concerned in the fitting out, in the port of Balti- 
more, of a vessel called the " Bolivar," with intent to employ 
her in the service of a foreign State, the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata, against the subjects and property of the 
Empei'or of Brazil, with whom the United States were at peace. 
It was proved that the defendant had superintended the fitting 
out of the " Bolivar," and that her equipment was beyond that 
of a merchant vessel; also that she had left Baltimore with 
some warlike stores for St Thomas, where she was ultimately 
fitted out as a privateer, and that she had then cruised under 
another name, and captured several vessels. 

Judgment.] It was laid down by the Court, first, that if it 
were found that the defendant was concerned in fitting out 
the vessel with that intent he would be guilty, even though the 
equipment was not complete when the vessel left the United 
States, and the cruise did not commence until men were 
recruited and further equipments made at St. Thomas. 
Fuither, that, if when the vessel was equipped the owner 
intended her to go to the West Indies in search of funds 
wherewith to efiect the armament, and had no present in ten 
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tion of employing her as a privateer, the defendant could not be 
found guilty. Finally, that he could not be found guilty if 
he had no fixed intention to use her as a privateer, but merely 
a wish to do so, the fulfilment whereof depended on future 
arrangements 

The United States v. Quincy, 6 Peters, 445. 



This case is cited as containing a clear exposition of United States 
views as to the liability of persons aiding in the illegal fitting ont or 
equipment of a belh'gerent warship. In an earlier case, the United 
States V. Ouinet (3 Dall. 821), it had been laid down that to aid in the 
conversion of a merchant vessel into an armed vessel, with a view to 
enabling her to cruise against the commerce of a friendly nation, was 
an offence against the United States Neatrality Act of 1794. 

The case of the United States t. (f Sullivan and Letvis (note to 
Wharton*s Criminal Law, 5th edition, vol. II. pp. 519 — 525) contains 
an elaborate account of the nature of the evidence in such cases. 



THE ATTORNEY-OENEEAL v. SILLEM AND OTHEBS. 

Temp. 1868. 

[2 HTTBLflTONB AND CoLTMAM's ExCHKQUBR KbPORTS, 431.] 

Case.] In this case the defendants were charged, under the 
British Foreign Enlistment Act, 59 Qeo. III. c. 69, on an infor- 
mation by the Attomey-Oeneral, with equipping a vessel called 
the "Alexandra," with a view to her employment in the service of 
the Confederate States, against the United States, at the time of 
the American Civil War. The vessel was built at Liverpool for 
Messrs. Eraser, Trenholm, & Co., the agents of the Confederate 
States. After having been launched she was taken to Tozteth 
Dock for completion, and at the time of her seizure workmen 
were employed in fitting her with stanchions for hammock- 
nettings similar to thoso of a ship of war. The commander 
of one of Her Majesty's ships stated that she certainly was 
not intended for mercantile purposes, but that she might 
hare been used as a yacht, and was easily convertible into a 
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man-of-war. On the trial of the case in the Court below, the 
Judge had made the liability of the defendant dependent on 
the presence of an anvnvus beUigerendi, and the defendants 
were acquitted. On moticm for a new trial bv the Attorney- 
General, the case was aligned again at great length. 

Judgment] The Court at first were equally divided on the 
question as to whether there should be a new trial. The views 
of the Judges differed considerably as to the precise intent of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act on this question. Pollock, C.B., and 
Bramwell, B., were of opinion that what was forbidden by the 
statute of 1819 was such an equipment as would enable the ship 
immediately on leaving port in this kingdom to cruise or com- 
mit hostilities. Channell, B., held that if the equipment was 
doubtful, the defendants would still be liable if the ship was 
capable of being used for war, and there was an intent to that 
effect, even though at the time of her leaving she was not ready 
for immediate hostilities. Pigott, B., went further, and held 
that any act of equipment done with the prohibited intent waa 
within the statute, but the leai-ned Judge afterwards withdrew 
his judgment, and under these circumstances the rule for a new 
trial was discharged. 

The Crown appealed to the Exchequer Chamber, but the 
appeal was disallowed on a technical ground, and the question 
never got beyond the stage mentioned above* 

The Attomey-Oeneral v. SUlem and Others^ 2 Hurlst. 
& Colt Exch. Bepts. 431. 



So far as this case goes, it seeniB to show that the building in 
pursuance of a contract, of the hull of a ship suitable for wai*, but 
not equipped or fitted so as to enable her to cruise or commit imme- 
diate hostilities, even though there might have been an intent to 
sell and deliver her to a belligerent, was not deemed a violation of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819. 

With regard to British neutrality legislation, the earlier statutes 
against foreign enlistment do not seem to have been framed with 
any view to the observance of neutral duties. Thus, 8 Jac. I. 
(X 4, and 1 W. & M. c 8, made it felony to enter the service 
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of another State % 9 Oeo; II. c. 80, made enlisting, or procuring 
hk Majesty'B gabjectB to enlist in foreign service, felony ponish- 

' able with death, without benefit of clergy ; 29 Geo. II. c. 17, 
amending the prevloaa statute, inflicted a similar punishment on 
British subjects who engaged to enlist in foreign serrice, and 
also on persons engaging them, without licence ftx>m the Grown, 
subject to certain reserrations in favour of the service of the 

. States General. The object of these statutes seems to have been 
to guard against the recruitment of the forces of foreign States, and 
especially of the Jacobite pretenders, from amongst the disaffected 
subjects of the English Crown. The first real neutrality law was the 
Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819, which was passed in consequence of 
the part taken by British subjects in the war then prevailing between 
Spain and her American colonies. This Act (59 Geo. III. c. 69), after 
rqMaling previous statutes, made it a misdemeanour punishable with 
fine and imprisonment or either, at the discretion of the Oottrt, for a 
British subject to enlist or engage to enlist in foreign service, nayal or 
military, or to accept a commission, or to engage to go into a foreign 
country with intent to enlist, or to procure others to enlist ; vessels 
engaged in carrying illegally enlisted persons were made liable 
to arrest and detention by the local authorities, and a penalty was 
inflicted on any master taking such persons on board ; by the 
seyenth and most important section, it was made a misdemeanour, 
punishable with fine and imprisonment or either, at the discretion of 
the Court, to fit out armed vessels, without the licence of the Crown, 
for employment against a friendly State, or to deliver commissions 
to ships for such purpose, or to augment the force of a foreign war 
vessel. The divergence of opinion which existed amongst the judges 
in the case of the Attamey-Oeneral v. SilUm affords some illustration 
of the difficulty of interpreting this section. 

The subject is now, however, regulated by the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870, 88 k 84 Vict c. 90. This Act owed 
its introduction to the disputes that arose between Great Britain 
and the United States, in connection with the depredations of the 
^ Alabama " and her sister cruisers. The correspondence that ensued 
with the United States, had the effect of calling the attention of the 
English Goyemment to the defects of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
of 1819; a special commission was appointed to enquire into 
and report upon the Act, and in consequence of its recommenda- 
tions, the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870, repealing that of 
1819, was passed. By this Act it is made an offence punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, with or without hard labour : (1.) For 
any person within British jurisdiction, or for a British subject 
anywhere, to enlist without her Majesty's licence in the service of 
any foreign State at war with a friendly State, or to induce any other 
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person to do so ; (2.) For a British subject to leaye, or to go on board 
any ship with the view of leaving, her Majesty*s dominions in order 
to enlist in snch service, or for a person to embark others under false 
representations, in order to indnce them to enlist in snch service ; (8.) 
For the master or owner of any ship to take illegally enlisted persons 
on board, the ship in this case being also liable to seizure. A 
similar penalty, in addition to the forfeiture of the ship and her 
equipment, is also imposed on the following acts : (1.) Building, 
equipping, or despatching a ship with reasonable cause for belief 
that it will be employed in the service of a foreign State at war 
with a friendly State ; (2.) Issuing a commission to any ship to be 
employed for this purpose ; (8.) Aiding the warlike equipment of a 
ship with like intent ; or (4.) Aiding in the fitting out of any mili- 
tary expedition. These penalties, however, are not to apply to any 
person building or equipping a ship in pursuance of a contract made 
before war ; provided that, upon the proclamation of neutrality, such 
person gives notice to the Secretary of State, furnishes him with the 
prescribed particulars, and gives security against the removal of the 
ship before the termination of the war. Priases captured in violation 
of British neutrality and brought into British ports are to be restored. 
The Secretary of State or Chief Executive Authority, if satisfied that 
a ship has been built, commissioned, or equipped contrary to the 
Act, or is about to be despatched contrary to the Act, may issue a 
warrant of arrest, and upon the issue of such warrant the local 
authorities may seize and detain the ship. Local authorities are 
also empowered to detain ships even without such warrant upon 
the receipt of information to the same effect, reasonably believed 
by them, the arrest or detention being reported then to the 
Secretary of State or Ohief Executive Authority, and no responsi- 
bility being incurred, if this is done. The Secretary of State or 
Executive Authority may ako grant a search warrant, for the 
purpose of searching any dockyard, in cases of suspicion. 

This is probably the most stringent municipal statute at present 
existing. It is certainly more stringent than that which exists in 
the United States, and also more precise and more stringent than 
the neutrality regulations of other States (//). In many respects 
it goes beyond the requirements of International Law, as recognized 
by other nations. This fact, however, ought not to be r^arded as 
enlarging Great Britain's international responsibility. Whilst, on 
the one hand, the fact of a nation failing to make any provision for 
giving effect to its international obligations would not exempt it 
fix>m liability, in the event of these being broken, so on the other 
hand, the fact of its making regulations in excess of the require- 

(ZZ) See ExcQrens III., p. 282, infra. 
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ments of International Law, ought not to be allowed to magnify or 
extend its liability. 

With regard to illegal enlistment^ there seems to be no inter* 
national mle, which woald make a neutral State responsible for the 
unorganized and voluntary action of persons, who may subsequently 
and outside the limits of neutral territory join the forces of either 
belligerent. On the outbreak of the American Civil War in 
1861, as it was thought probable that a large number of British 
subjects might take service on one side or the olher^ an express 
prohibition against such enlistment was inserted in the British 
Proclamation of Neutrality. On the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War in 1870, no such danger was anticipated, and consequently no 
express prohibition was issued. In this war a small number of 
English subjects did» in flM^t, enlist on both sides; this would un- 
doubtedly have afforded good ground for proceeding against such 
individuals under the municipal law, but it was never suggested that 
their action in any way compromised the neutrality of their 
Government. 

With regard to illegal expeditions, a neutral State is equally bound 
to use reasonable diligence to suppress and prevent any aid being 
given by its subjects or rendered Arom its territory, when such aid 
assumes the form and character of military array. This includes the 
fitting out and setting forth of organized expeditions from neutral 
soil against either belligerent ; and also the fitting out or despatching 
of armed vessels for the purpose of cruising against either belligerent. 

With respect to the despatch of armed vessels, it does not seem 
that International Law, strictly, requires a neutral State to prohibit 
the fitting out and despatching under the neutral flag, of a vessel 
suitable for war, to a belligerent port, where the Object is only to 
dispose of her there as a commercial venture; although such a 
vessel would necessarily incur the risk of capture and condemnation 
by the other belligerent whilst in transitu. It would even seem that 
such a vessel might be sold and delivered to a belligerent within 
neutral territory without involving the neutral State, so long as ti.e 
sale was not made by the State, and so long as the vessel herself left 
the neutral territory without commission, armament, or crew, such 
as would enable her to commit immediate hostilities. The proper 
foundation of liability in such cases, so fiEur as the neutral State and 
its subjects are concerned, would seem to be the existence of an 
anmuM beUigerendi, as distinct from the mere animtu vendendi{m). 

The Treaty of Washington, 1870, and the award of the Geneva 
Tribunal (n), may have altered the law in this respect as between 

(m) See an article in North American Pomeroy ; quoted Pliill. iii. 273. 
Review, April, 1872, by Mr. J. N. (n) See p. 284, infra, 

CI.L. S 
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Great Britain and the United States. Bat these roles can scaroelj 
be deemed binding on other nations, least of all on those who were 
not represented on the Commission. Nor was the decision of this 
tribunal, it must be remembered, altogether nnanimons. The 
important position oocnpied by Great Britain and by the United 
States amongst maritime nations may, indeed, have the effect of 
recommending the principles laid down by the tribnnal, for adoption 
by other nations, but this mast be done either by express adherence, 
or by their being acted npon in practice. Until this occars it cannot, 
in strictness, be maintained that there is, except as between Great 
Britain and the United States, any rale prohibiting the mere oon- 
straction or despatch of yessels fitted for war, within or from neatral 
territory, so long only as this is done as a mercantile venture and not 
(mimo htlUgerendi. A usage tending to prohibit this may, indeed, be 
in coarse of growth, but it cannot be said, as yet, to have definitely 
established itself. Mr. Hall approves of such a usieige, on the ground 
of the facilities which exist for converting a vessel of this type into 
a complete and immediate instrument of attack, but at the same time 
he points out that the question of responsibility ought to turn rather 
on the character of the vessel than on the intention of the parties (o) . 



THE ''SALVADOR." 

T«fnp. 1870. 
[L. R. 8 P. C. 218.] 

Case.] This vessel was seized under a warrant from the 
Qovemor of the Bahama islands, and proceeded against iu 
the Vice-Admiralty Court of those islands, for breach of the 
7th section of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 69 Geo. IIL c. 69. 
The breach alleged was that the "Salvador" had been equipped 
for the purpose of aiding the Cuban insurgents. 

Judgment.] The lower Court decided that the vessel was not 
liable, on the ground that the Cuban insurgents did not come 
within the terms of the statute. This decision, however, was 
overruled by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, on 
the ground that there was an insurrection in Cuba, that the in- 
surgents had formed themselves into an organized body for the 

(o) See Hftll, p. 620. 
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purpose of undertaking and conducting hoBtilities, and that the 
vessel was to be employed in their service. 

The Salvador, L. R 3 P. C. 218. 



This case is cited as illustrating the applicability of the provisions 
of the Foreign Enlistment Acts to the case of vessels fitted oat in 
aid of insurgents (p). 



THE '' OAXTNTLET." 

Temp, 1870. 
[L. B. 4 P. C. 184.] 

Case.] During the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, a Prussian 
merchant vessel was captured in the Channel by a French man- 
of-war, and a prize crew under the command of a French naval 
officer was put on board. The prize was driven by stress of 
weather into the Downs, and anchored within British waters. 
After it had lain there for two days^ the French Consul at Dover 
engaged an English tug to tow the vessel to the Dunkirk 
Roads. Proceedings were subsequently taken against the 
tug for procuring her condemnation, under the 8th section 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870 (pp), which enacts that if 
any person despatches any ship with intent that she shall be 
employed in the service of a foreign State at war with a State 
in amity with Great Britain, the ship and her equipment shall 
be forfeited. 

Judgment.] It was held by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, reversing the decree of the Court of Admiralty, 
that the engagement by the owners of the tug, to tow the 
detached prize with her prisoners and crew to French waters, 
where they would be taken charge of by the French authorities, 
was despatching a ship within the meaning of the section, and 
the tug was therefore condemned as a forfeiture to the Crown. 

The OaunOet, L. R. 4 P. C. 184. 

{p) For an aoeonnt of other Cabtin 616, 517. 
expeditions, fitted ont in United States (pp) 83 a 84 Yict c 90. 

territory, see Wbeaton, by Boyd, pp. - - > 

8 2 
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Another decinon tinder this Act wts given in the caae of the 
IntemaUonal (L« B. 8 A. & E. 821)« In thie case, during the 
Franoo-Pmssian War, an English company entered into a contract 
with the French Go?emment for the laying down of certain anb- 
marine telegraph cables between different points on the coast of 
France. It appeared that, by means of short telegraph lines cairied 
oyer land, the series of cables conld be united into one line stretch* 
ing from Dunkirk to Verdun. The undertaking was of a com* 
mercial nature, the object being to furnish postal telegraphy, and 
the contractors were in no way parties to any project for adapting 
the line to military purposes. The company shipped the cables on 
board the ''International," a steamship belonging to them, but 
before the latter could quit port, she was arrested by the British 
authorities, on the ground that she was about to be despatched 
contrary to the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act. On the 
application of the owners, it was held that they were entitled to have 
the ship released, in spite of the fact that the line when complete 
might be partially used for military purposes ; the Court held that 
this probability was not sufficient to divest the line of its primary 
commercial character, or to clothe the service to be rendered by the 
ship with a military or naval character within the meaning of the 
Act; inasmuch, however, as the Oourt was of opiniim that there 
was a reasonable and probable cause for the detention, no order was 
made as to costs or damages. 



NEUTRAL DUTIES (C). 
0A8E or M. GBNtr. 

Temp. 1798. 
[Amxbigak Stati Papbbs, Tol. I.] 

Case.] Soon after the outbreak of war between France and 
Great Britain in 1793, the President of the United States 
issued a Proclamation of neutrality which, amongst other 
things, prohibited United States citizens from aiding and 
abetting the hostilities which were proceeding between the belli- 
gerents. Notwithstanding this M • Qen^t, the French Minister 
accredited to the United States, on arriving at Charleston, 
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issaed commissions to certain United States citizens. The 
latter, in virtue of the commissions, proceeded to fit out 
privateers, the crews of which were almost wholly recruited 
from United States citizens. By these vessels extensive depre- 
dations were committed upon British commerce. 

The English Minister thereupon remonstrated with the 
United States authorities, contending that these proceedings 
of M. QenSt constituted at once a violation of the United 
States neutrality and an insult to their sovereignty. He 
also demanded restitution of such of the vessels captured by 
the privateers sailing under M. Qen^t's commissions, as had 
been brought into United States ports. Mr. Jefferson, in a 
communication addressed to the United States Minister at 
Paris, a copy of which was sent to M. (}en6t, intimated that it 
was the right of every nation to prohibit acts of sovereignty from 
being exercised within its limits by another nation, and that it 
was further the duty of a neutral to prohibit such as would 
injure either of the belligerents ; he laid down that the granting 
of military commissions within the United States by any other 
authority, was an infringement of their sovereignty, especially 
when granted to United States citizens with a view to induce 
them to do acts contrary to the duties they owed their country. 
On the question of restitution there was some difference of 
opinion between the members of the United States executive. 
Ultimately measures were taken by order of the President of 
the United States for restoration of the prizes. A remon- 
strance was thereupon made by M. GenSt, who asserted that 
the 22nd Article of the Treaty of Commerce between the 
United States and France, expressly authorized French ships 
to arm in the United States ports, whilst forbidding this to the 
ships of any other nation. The United States, however, did 
not admit this interpretation of the treaty, and the recall of 
M. (3endt was subsequently demanded. 

Com of M. Genity American State Papers, Vol. I. 
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It is an abiding merit of the United States, that their action in 
this case had the effect of fixing and defining the present law relating 
to the issne of commissions, and enlistment of troops by a belli- 
gerent^ within the limits of nentral territory. Snch acts were 
denounced as a yiolation of neutral sorereignty and as inconsistent 
with the duties which the neutral State owed to the other belligerent. 
Acting on this riew of its obligations the United States Government 
also issued instructions to the collectors of customs, under which, the 
equipment of ressels of a nature solely adapted for war, within the 
ports of the United States, and the enlistment of United States 
citizens, were proclaimed as illegal. ''The policy of the United 
States in 1793, constitutes an epoch in the development of the 
usages of neutrality. There can be no doubt that it was intended 
and believed to give effect to the obligations then incumbent upon 
neutrals. But it represented by far the most adranoed existing 
opinions as to what those obligations were. In the main, however^ 
it is identical with the standard of conduct which is now adopted by 
the community of nations '* (9). 



THE TEBOEIRA ATFAIB. 

Temp, 1830. 
[Hahbabd'b Parliamvhtabt Debates, N. S., Vol. XZIII., p. 737.] 

Case.] In 1827, Don Pedro, King of Portugal, renounced the 
throne in favour of his daughter Donna Maria, aud appointed 
his brother, Don Miguel, regent, retaining to himself the 
Empire of the Brazils. Shortly afterwards Don Miguel 
usurped the throne of Portugal, aud the country was thrown 
into a state of civil war. Don Pedro's ministers called upon 
the European Powers to interfere and drive the usurper from 
the throne, the application being more especially addressed to 
Great Britain, on account of the treaties subsisting between the 
countries. Great Britain, however, refused to interfere, on 
the ground that the treaties referred to merely provided that 
Great Britain should furnish Portugal with auxiliaries in the 
event of a foreign invasion. 

{q) See Hall, p. 5:4. 
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Meanwhile a number of Portuguese refugees Laving arrived 
in England took up their residence in Portsmouth and the 
vicinity. The British Qovemment, suspecting that these persons 
were endeavouriDg to fit out an expedition against the de facto 
Government of Portugal, with the cognizance of the Brazilian 
Qovernment, gave notice to the Brazilian Ambassador that such 
an expedition could not be allowed to be fitted out here. The 
ambassador stated in reply that the ships, which were being 
fitted out, were destined for Brazil. In consequence of this 
assurance, 4 ships with 652 hands on board, under the com- 
mand of General Count Saldanha, were allowed to depart. 
The British authorities were, nevertheless, led to suspect that 
the true, destination of the expedition was Terceira, one of 
the Azores Islands. They consequently despatched Captain 
Walpole with a small squadron to Terceira^ with instructions 
to prevent the Portuguese expedition from disembarking. 
These instructions were duly carried out^ and the Poiiuguese 
expedition was sent back. 

The action of the English Government in the matter was 
approved by a majority in Parliament ; but according to Sir 
Robert Phillimore, the true principles of International Law on 
the subject are set forth in the protest made in the House of 
Lords and in the resolution moved in the House of Commons. 

Froteflt in the House of Lords.] The protest in the House of 
Lords reprobated the action of the Government, '* Because the 
forcible detention or interruption by a neutral, of the subjects of 
a belligerent State, upon the high seas or within the legiti- 
mate jurisdiction of either of the belligerents, constitutes a direct 
breach of neutrality, and is an obvious violation of the Law 
of Nations. And such an act of aggression, illegal and unjust 
at all times against a people with whom the interfering Power 
is not actually at war, assumed in this instance a yet more 
odious and uugenerous aspect, inasmuch as it was exercised 
against the ^ unijirmed subjects of a defenceless and friendly 
Sovereign, whose elevation and right to the Crown of Portugal 
had been earnestly recommended and openly recognized by His 
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ment had recognized the existence of civil war between Spain 
and her colonies, each party must be deemed a belligerent nation, 
enjoying the sovereign rights of war and entitled to be respected 
in the exercise of those righta 

The next question was whether the prizes had been captured 
in violation of the neutrality of the United States, by reason of 
an original unlawful construction and outfit of the capturing 
vessels in United States territory. As to this it appeared that 
the " Independencia del Sud " had been loaded with munitions 
of war and sent to Buenos Ayres as a commercial adventure, 
the supercaigo being authorized to sell the vessel to the Buenos 
Ayres Government, if a suitable price could be obtained. This 
was ultimately done, and the vessel was then commissioned by 
the Buenos Ayres Government As to this, the Court held 
that there was nothing in the Law of Nations that forbade 
the sending of armed vessels, as well as of munitions of war, to 
foreign ports for sale ; it was a commercial adventure, which only 
exposed the persons engaged in it to the penalty of confisca- 
tion in the event of capture by the other belligerent. There 
was, therefore, no pretence for suggesting that the original 
outfit for the voyage was illegal, or that a capture made after 
the sale was, for that cause alone, invalid. 

A further question was raised as to a subsequent augmentation 
of the force of the vessel within United States territory. As to 
this it appeared that after the sale at Buenos Ayres the vessel 
had put into Baltimore, where she was received as a public ship, 
and that a considerable number of persons had enlisted on board 
her. On this point the Court held, that in default of proof to 
the contrary, such persons must be presumed not to have been 
subjects of Buenos Ayres ; that such an illegal augmentation 
of force was a violation of the Law of Nations as well as of 
the United States neutrality laws; and that it infected and 
invalidated all captures made during that cruise, but npt 
captures made before or afterwarda The Court therefore 
affirmed the decree of restitution which had been made by the 
District Court. 
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In reply to various otber objections urged by counsel for 
the captors^ the Court laid down : — (1.) That though a public 
vessel was herself exempted from proceedings vn, rem for cap- 
tures effected in violation of United States neutrality, yet in 
respect of jurisdiction over the prizes themselves, if brought 
within United States territory, there was no distinction 
between those of a public vessel and those of a privateer ; 
(2.) That a public vessel could not communicate her privi- 
lege of exemption to her prizes so as to preclude the legality 
of their capture being inquired into; (3.) That a decree of 
condemnation by a Buenos Ayres Court, after proceedings 
had been commenced in the United States Courts, could not 
oust the jurisdiction or defeat the judgment of the latter, 
the possession and title of the captors having been divested by 
the seizure of the property and the institution of proceedings in 
the neutral tribunal. 

Tfie Santissima Trinidad, 7 Wheaton, 283, 



Amongst the important principles laid down in this case, it maybe 
worth while to recall the following: — (1.) The commission of the 
captain of a public vessel is primd facie evidence of her public 
character ; (2.) The recognition of the belligerency of a revolted pro- 
vince gives its Government a right to issue commissions and to exer- 
cise other belligerent rights ; (3.) According to the then view of the 
United States court, the mere sale by a neutral individual of a war 
ship to a belligerent Government, was not a breach of neutrality but 
a mere export of contraband, which merely had the e£fect of subject- 
ing the property whilst on its way to the risk of capture and confisca- 
tion by the other belligerent (/) ; (4.) An illegal outfit and augmenta- 
tion of force in neutral territory will have the eflect of vitiating all 
captures made during the succeeding voyage ; (5.) If a violation of 
neutrality has taken place, all prizes brought within ncntml ports 
will become subject to neutral jurisdiction, and restitution ; (6.) The 
fact of ^a decision having been given in tlie case by the Prize Court 
of the belligerent, after proceedings have been instituted in the 
neutral court, will not suffice to exclude the neutral jurisdiction. 

With regard to violation of neutral territory by augmentation of 

{t) This prizdple, however, needs least, as Great Britaio and the United 
considerable qualifications since the States are concerned. 
"Alabama" controversy, so far, at ' 
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force, it should be noted that mere replacement of force will not be 
considered as having this character. In the case of Moody t. Tk$ 
Phabe Anne (3 Dall. 819), it appeared that, in the coarse of the 
cruise in which the capture had taken place, the captor, a French 
prirateer, had entered Charleston to repair, and that whilst the repairs 
%Yere being efTected her mast, sails, and armament had been remoyed, 
bnt subsequently replaced without any material addition ; it was 
lield under these circumstances that no decree for restitution conld 
be made. 



LA AMISTAD DE RUES. 

Temp, 1820. 
[5 WHaATOK, 385.] 



Case.] A Spanish ship had been captured by the Vene- 
zuelan privateer " La Guerriere," but was subsequently taken 
possession of by a detachment from the United States ketch 
" 3urprise/' and brought into New Orleans. A claim was 
made by the original Spanish owners for restitution, on the 
ground that an illegal augmentation of the crew of the 
privateer had taken place within the United States. 
The Court below decreed restitution to the original Spanish 
owners with damages, and the Venezuelan captors appealed 
against the decree. 

Judgment] Story, J., after reviewing the evidence as to the 
illegal augmentation, came to the conclusion that it was not 
free from reasonable doubt. In cases where the aid of a neutral 
Court was sought against a belligerent capture, the burden of 
proof rested on the party seeking such aid ; to justify restitu- 
tion, the violation of neutrality should be clearly made out. 
The present case not being free from reasonable doubt, the 
decree of restitution to the original owners, made by the Court 
l»elow, was overruled. 

With regard to the claim of the original owners for loss of 
market, the learned Judge held that such claim would have 
been inadmissible, even if restitution to the original owners 
had been decreed. In the case of marine torts it had been 
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held that the probable profits could not be takea into aocoant 
The doctrine of the Court was that whenever a capture was 
made in violation of neutrality, if the prize came within the 
jurisdiction it should be restored to the original owners, subject 
to the violation of neutrality being clearly established. But 
the Court had never carried its jurisdiction farther than 
decreeing restitution and costs of suit, and it now disclaimed 
all right to inflict damages for plunderage. Neutral nations 
might inflict penalties for violation of neutrality, but they did 
so in vindication of their own rights, and not by way of com- 
pensation to the injured belligerent 

La Amistad de Rues, 5 Wheaton, 385. 



This case is cited as illustrating the legal aspect of neutral juris- 
diction when there has been a violation of neutral territory by either 
belligerent. Such jurisdiction is not so much exercised for the 
purpose of compensating the injured belligerent, as in pursuance of 
what is at once a neutral right and a neutral duty, viz., the preservation 
of its own territory from violation by either belligerent 



THE << ALABAMA." 

Temp. 1872 (u). 



[PArait BILATINO TO THB TrKATT OF WaSHIKOTON, YoLS. I. TO lY., 

PUBUBHSD XT Wabhinoton, 1872—1873.] 

Case.] The " Alabama '' was built at Liverpool by Messrs. Laird 
& Co., and was launched in May, 1862, during the American 
Gvil War. She was known originally as No. 290, but was evi- 
dently intended as a vessel of war. The United States Minister 
in London wrote on the 23rd of June to Lord Bussell, pointing 
out that the vessel was about to leave, with the view of entering 
the service of the Confederate States. On the 30th, the law 
officers of the Crown advised that if sufficient evidence could be 

(u) Tlui of coane rofen to the date of the discoflaion and award ; aee p. 280, 
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obtained to judtifyprooeedings under the Foreign Enlistment Act^ 
they should be taken as early as possible. Up to the 15th of July 
the commissioners advised that there was not sufficient evi- 
dence. Sir Robert Collier, however, advised on the 16th that 
there was. The opinion of the law officers of the Crown was 
again asked, and they then advised the detention of the vessel ; 
their opinion was not, however, made known until the 31st of 
July, and on the 29th the "Alabama" had sailed unarmed from 
Liverpool. She proceeded to the Azores, where she was fully 
equipped as a vessel of war, her armament and ammunition 
together with a large numlier of recruits having been brought 
out to her by the "Agrippina" and the ''Bahama," both of 
which vessels had cleared from British ports. She was then 
commissioned as a Confederate cmiser, and soon afterwards 
destroyed the United States ship of war "Hatteras." She 
then put into Jamaica, where she arrived on the 20th of 
January, 1863. At that time she was a commissioned ship of 
war, and as such, in the opinion of the British authorities, pro- 
tected from seizure. Some repairs were done to her, and she 
left that port on the 25th. On a subsequent occasion, the 
"Alabama" having put into Saldanha Bay in Cape Colony 
for repairs, the United States Consul wrote to the Qovemor 
of the colony, protesting against the ship being allowed to 
remain in any of the ports of the colony ; the Qovemor wrote 
in reply that the vessel would leave port as soon as the repairs 
were completed. The law officers of the Crown, when subse- 
quently called upon for their opinion as to what had taken 
place at the Cape, advised that no authority at the Cape could 
exercise any jurisdiction over the ship, and that, whatever her 
previous history, they were boimd to treat her as a ship of war 
belonging to a belligerent power. On subsequent occasions the 
'' Alabama " put into various British ports, and was allowed t^^ 
take coal and effect repairs without interference. On the 11th 
of June, 1864, she entered Cherbourg, where she was challenged 
by the United States war steamer " Eearsage ; " an encounter 
between the two vessels took place on the 19th and in the 
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result the *' Alabama " was destroyed. A claim was made by 
the United States GovemmeDt on account of the " Alabama's " 
depredations, mainly on the following grounds : (1.) That she 
was constructed, fitted out, and equipped within the jurisdiction 
of Great Britain, with intent to cruise against the United 
States, Great Britain having had reasonable ground to believe 
that such was the intent, and not having used due diligence to 
prevent what was being done ; (2.) That as she was constructed 
and armed within British jurisdiction, and as the construction 
and despatch of the vessel and arms had taken place at a British 
port, and the British authorities had ample notice of the fact, 
the whole must be regarded as a hostile expedition from a 
British port against the United States ; (3.) That Great Britain 
did not use due diligence to prevent the departure of the vessel 
from Liverpool, or subsequently from Kingston, Singapore, or 
the Cape ; (4.) That no orders for her detention were sent out ; 
{5.) That she received excessive hospitality at Cape Town, being 
allowed to coal before three months had expired from her coaling 
at Singapore. 

It was also contended that the responsibility for the ship 
included responsibility for the acts of her tender, the 
" Tuscaloosa " («). 

The Alabama, Papers relating to Treaty of Washing- 
ton, Vols. I. to IV. (Publ. at Washington, 1872, 
1873) (y). 

{x) A» to the ''ToBcaloosa,'' see p. yessols in respect to which daims were 

275f ifrfra, made by the (Jnited States, will be 

(y) The decision of the Genera found in the Qenera award, p. 280, 

Tribonal as to this and the other in/ra. 
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THE ''FLOBIDA." 

Temp, 1872. 

[Papers relating to the Treaty of Wabbinotok, published at 

Wajbhington, J 872-— 1878.] 

Case.] The "Florida" was also built at Liverpool during 
the American Civil War. She was known bj the name of the 
** Oreto," and it was stated, at the time, that she was being built 
for the Italian Uovernment. Representations as to her real 
destination were made to the British authorities bj the 
American Consul at Liverpool ; but as these were deemed to be 
unaccompanied by sufficient evidence the vessel was not 
interfered with, and ultimately cleared for Palermo and Jamaica. 
She was seized at the Bahamas, and proceedings for her con- 
demnation were taken, but she was discharged on the ground 
that she had shipped no munitions of war in the colony, and 
that there was no evidence of her having been transferred to a 
belligerent She then proceeded to Qreen Cay, where she 
was equipped as a war vesseL Her armaments had mean- 
while been prepared at Liverpool, conveyed by train to 
Hartlepool, and thence brought out to her by the "Prince 
Alfred." She also enlisted some men at Nassau, and endea- 
voured, without success, to enlist others at Cuba. She next 
went to Mobile, having succeeded in eluding the blockading 
squadron ; she remained there upwards of four months, and 
then issued forth as a Confederate ship of war, in which 
character she committed extensive depredations on Federal 
commerca During all this time the *' Florida " was admitted 
to British ports and treated as a belligerent cruiser. She con- 
tinued her career until she was seized by the United States 
ship " Wachusetts," at Bahia, in October, 1864. 

After the war claims were made by the Government of 
the United States against Great Britain, in respect of the 
" Florida." The grounds of complaint uiged were : (1.) That 
when she left Liverpool she was intended to cruise and carry 
on war against the United States; (2.) That she was fitted 
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out and equipped within British jurisdiction ; (3.) That Great 
Britain had reasonable ground to believe that such fitting out 
and equipment were taking place; (4.) That she had there 
been specially adapted to warlike uses ; (5.) That Great 
Britain had possessed both the right and the power of pre- 
venting her departure, but had failed to do so. It was 
also urged that both the "Florida" and other vessels ought 
to have been seized on entering British ports. To this 
argument three answers were given, 1st. That the Govern- 
ment had not the right to seize them, seeing that when 
they came again into British ports they were admitted as the 
commissioned ships of war of a belligerent State ; 2ndly. That 
the Government could not as a neutral Government seize a 
belligerent ship of war for what was a violation, not of 
neutrality, but only of its own municipal law ; Srdly. That 
even if it had the right, it was under no obligation to 
exercise it. 

Tht Florida, Papers relating to Treaty of Washing- 
ton, Vols. I. to IV. (Publ. at Washington, 1872, 
1878). 



THE ''SHENANDOAH," ''NASHVILLE/' '' SUUTEB,'' 

AND "GEORGIA." 

Ttmp. 1872. 
[Papbba £ki«atiko to the Tkeatt of Washington, Yoijs. I. to lY., 

FVBLISHED AT WASHINGTON, 1872 — 1878.] 

date.] The '* Shenandoah " was originally a British merchant 
vessel known as the " Sea King." During the American Civil 
War she was purchased by the Confederate authorities, and 
cleared for Bombay. Troops wer6 brought out to her by the 
'' Laurel/' and she was transformed into a Confederate cruiser 
off the island of Madeira, and subsequently preyed on Federal 
commerce in the southern seas. On the occasion of her 
putting into Melbourne to repair, the United States Consul 

C.I.L. T 
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made remonstrances to the Governor of the Colony. Notwith- 
standing these, the " Shenandoah " was allowed to effect repairs 
and to take in supplies and coals. She also appears to have 
surreptitiously enlisted recruits during her stay at Melbourne. 
Subsequently to her departure she captured several United 
States vessels. 

The grounds of the claim made by the United States against 
Great Britain in respect to the " Shenandoah " were : (1.) That 
she was fitted out and armed in British territory for the purpose 
of cruising against the United States, Great Britain having had 
reasonable ground to believe that such was the case, and not 
having used due diligence to prevent it ; (2.) That on her 
coming again vdthin British jurisdiction, when all the facts 
were notorious, the British authorities had refused to prevent 
her departure, claiming the right to treat her as a commis- 
sioned vessel of war, and to permit her to depart as such ; 
(3.) That she twice received within the British jurisdiction 
large recruitments without due diligence being used to prevent 
this ; (4.) That she was allowed to effect repairs, and receive 
coals and supplies, and in fact to make British temtory the 
base of her operations. 

Claims were also made in respect to the " Nashville,*' the 
" Sumter," and the " Georgia.** The general grounds of claim 
were their reception in British ports and the supplies of coal 
furnished to them. In respect of the " Georgia," which was a 
British built ship, it was also contended that effective measures 
to prevent her equipment and her departure from Great Britain 
had not been taken. 

The Shenandoah, Nashville, Sumter, and Georgia, 
Papers relating to Treaty of Washington, 
Vols. I. to IV. (PubL at Washington, 1872 and 
1878). 
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THE ''TUSCALOOSA." 

Temp. 1872. 
[Papers relatiko to the Treaty of Washington, Vols. I. to IV., 

PUBLISHED AT WASHINGTON, 1872—1878.] 

Case.] In 1863, during the American Civil War, a United 
States merchant vessel, known originally as the "Conrad," 
was captured by the "Alabama." Captain Semmes, of the 
"Alabama," changed the name of the prize to the "Tusca- 
loosa,'' and put an officer and crew of ten men on board, 
together with two small guns ; he then brought her to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and requested her admission as a tender 
to his vessel. At the instance of the United States Consul the 
question was raised whether the vessel, not having been regu- 
larly condemned, ought not to be regarded merely as a prize 
and consequently as inadmissible into neutral territory. The 
Attorney-General of the colony advised that if the "Tusca- 
loosa " had received her armament from a duly commissioned 
Confederate vessel, and was commanded by a person holding 
a commission, she was entitled to be treated as a public vessel* 
She left Table Bay in August and returned in December. 
Meantime the opinion of the law officers of the Crown in 
England had been taken. Their opinion differed from that of 
the Attomey-Genei*al of the Cape, in so far as they considered 
that the vessel did not cease to have the character of a prize, 
because she was, at the time of being brought within British 
waters, armed with two small guns, in charge of an officer, and 
manned with a crew of ten men from the " Alabama,'' and in 
fact used as a tender to that vessel. They were also of opinion 
that the allegations of the United States Consul should have 
been communicated to Captain Semmes while the "Tusca- 
loosa" was in British waters; that he should have been 
requested to state whether he admitted them, and that on his 
refusal to do so he should have been called upon to produce the 
ship's papers ; and, in the event of the ship having proved to be 
an uncondemned prize, it was suggested as a matter deserving 

T 2 
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considei-atioD, whether the exercise of aoy further control over 
her by the captors should not have been prohibited, and the 
vessel kept under British control until reclaimed by the original 
owner. 

Subsequently the '' Tuscaloosa '' returned to the Cape, and 
was seized by the Colonial authorities. Thereupon a protest was 
made by her commander, on the ground that she had been pre* 
viously treated as a war vessel The law officers were again 
consulted and advised that the seizure could not be justified, in 
view of her previous recognition as a war vessel. Orders were 
consequently given to restore the "Tuscaloosa" to her late 
commander, or if he should have left the Cape to retain her 
until she could be handed over to some person authorized by 
Captain Semmes or the Confederate States to receive her.^ 
The ship was not given up, but remained in the custody of 
the local authorities till the end of the war, when she wa8> 
delivered up to the United States. After the war the United 
States made the treatment of the '' Tuscaloosa " by the British 
authorities a subject of claim against the British Governments 
The United States also contended that the responsibility of 
the British Government for the acts of the "Alabama" included 
liability for the acts of her prizes. 

Tkt Tuscaloosa, Papers relating to the Treaty of 

Washington, Vols. I. to IV. (Published at 

Washington, 1872 and 1873). 



It was subsequently held by the Geneva tribunal, that Great Britain 
was liable for the damage sustained by reason of the acts of the 
** Tuscaloosa," and other tenders to the " Alabama." The case there- 
fore illustrates the extent to which claims for consequential damages 
may be entertained in such cases as that of the Alabama. 

The case also contains some important expressions of opinion as to 
the position of prizes brought by a belligerent captor into neutral 
territory. With regard to these, it is generally admitted that 
the neutral must not permit any Prize Court to be erected within 
his territory. But International Law does not, as yet^ require the 
neutral to prevent a belligerent from bringing his prizes into a neutral 
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port, or from selling them there after condemnation in his own 
conntiy. This principle is not altogether logical. As between the 
captor and the original owner of the prize, effective seizure may be a 
enfficient title ; but as between the captor and all other persons, 
something more is required to complete the title, namely the con- 
demnation of the prize by a competent Prize Court. Until this has 
occurred, therefore, the title of the captor is only inchoate, and in 
bringing his prizes into a neutral port, he brings within neutral juris- 
diction property to which he has not as yet acquired a complete title. 
Nevertheless, except where expressly forbidden by municipal regula- 
tions, the neutral State usually disclaims jurisdiction, and the belli- 
gerent is permitted to retain the prize until it has been condemned 
in his own Prize Court, and thereafter to sell her if he so desires. 
Where, however, its neutrality has been violated by the capture, the 
neutral Government ought to restore the prize (2;). 

Although, within these limits, there is no further obligation incum- 
bent on the neutral, yet by the municipal regulations of various States 
the sale and deposit of prizes within neutral territory are frequently 
forbidden. Thus, on the 1st of June, 1861, instructions were dis- 
patched from the British Foreign Office to the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, to the effect that neither war vessels nor privateers of the 
parties engaged in the American Civil War, should be allowed to carry 
their prizes into British jurisdiction. On the 10th of June, 1861, a 
similar proclamation was made by the French Government. In 
1870, on the outbreak of the Franco-German War, instructions were 
issued by the British Government to the effect that no armed ships 
of either party should be allowed to bring prizes made by them 
into the ports, harbours, roadsteads or waters of the United Kingdom, 
or of any of Her Majesty's colonies or possessions abroad. A similar 
course was also taken by other neutral States. It seems not improb- 
able that this will ultimately become an obligation of International 
as well as of municipal law, subject, however, to the recognition 
of a right of entry in circumstances of danger or distress. 

(2) Seo p. 285, WLTpra, 
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THE '"TUSOABORA" AND THE ''NASHVILLE. 

Temp, 1861—1862. 
[Beknard's British Neuthauty dubino Amuucak Citil War, 267.] 

Case.] During the American Civil War, the Confederate 
cruiser, the "Nashville," put into dock at Southampton. 
Thereupon, the United States corvette "Tuscarora" also 
proceeded to Southampton, and took up her station at the 
head of Southampton Water, with the object of preventing the 
" Nashville " from leaving the harbour. The " Tuscarora " 
employed agents in Southampton, who gave her prompt notice 
of impending departure on the part of the "Nashville." By 
keeping up steam and riding with slips on her cable, the 
" Tuscarora " was thus enabled to precede the " Nashville " 
whenever the latter proposed to depart It is a well estab- 
lished rule of International Law, that when the cruisers of 
two belligerents enter a neutral port one shall not be allowed 
to leave within twenty-four hours of the other. The " Tusca- 
rora " thus precluded the " Nashville " from leaving for twenty- 
four hours. Before the twenty-four hours had elapsed the 
''Tuscarora" returned to her station, repeating the operation 
whenever she was advised that the "Nashville" intended 
leaving. The '' Nashville " was thus practically blockaded in 
an English port. 

Tlie Tuscarora and tlie Nashville, Bernard's British 
Neutrality during American Civil War, 267. 



A belligerent war vessel has usually permission to enter neutral 
ports in time of war, and to take provisions water and coal, subject 
to such limitations as may be imposed by municipal law (a). She 
may refit as against the casualties of the seas, but must not enlist 
men, or make additions to her armament, or commit any of the acta 
previously described as offences against neutrality. This practice is 
subject to some qualifications. For instance, privateers are not 
infrequently excluded altogether from neutral ports, save in case of 

(a) See p. 818, tn/ra. 
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distress, whilst eren public vessels^ if they have oommitted any 
infiringement of neutral rights, may be similarly prohibited. 

In the case of a war-ship belonging to one belligerent and any 
other vessel, whether a war- ship or not, belonging to the other bel- 
ligerent, being fonnd in a nentral port simnltaneonsly, the custom 
has grown np of prohibiting the former from leaving within twenty- 
foar hours of the latter. This twenty-four hour rule has now been 
adopted by Oreat Britain, the United States, France, Italy, and 
Holland, and extends both to public ships and also to privateers in 
cases where the latter are permitted to enter at all It was this rule 
which was taken advantage of by the ^' Tuscarora/' 

The action of the latter had the effect of calling the attention of the 
British Government to the defects of the existing rule, and in order to 
guard against a similar occurrence, it was provided by a British Order 
in Council, that any vessel of either belligerent entering a British port 
during the war might be compelled to depart within twenty-four hours 
after entrance, except in case of stress of weather, need of repairs, or 
want of provisions or other things necessary for the subsistence of 
her crew, and that in such cases the authorities were to require her 
to put to sea as soon as possible after the twenty-four hours. 
In 1870, on the occasion of the Franco-German War, an Order in 
Council was issued by the British Government to the effect that any 
ship of war belonging to either belligerent putting into any British 
port, should be required to depart within twenty-four hours after her 
arrival, except in case of stress of weather, or of her requiring pro- 
visions or repairs ; and that in either of such cases she should be re- 
quired to put to sea as soon as possible after such period had elapsed, 
and should be permitted to take only such supplies as were necessary 
for her immediate use. It was further^'provided that where any vessels 
belonging to the hostile Powers should put into the same port, an 
interval of not less than twenty-four hours should elapse between the 
departure from the port of any such vessel of one belligerent, and 
the subsequent departure of any ship of war of the other belligerent ; 
the earlier rule being relaxed so far as necessary to give effect to this 
proviso. Similar regulations were also made by other neutral 
States. 
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THE GENEVA ABBnntATION AND AWARD. 

Temp, 1872. 

[Papsbs bblatinq to thx Thxatt of Washikotok, Yoli. I. TO IV.y 
PUBLISHED AT Wabhington, 1872 — 1878.] 

Events leading to the ArWtration.] During the continuance 
of the American Civil War, representations were from time to 
time made by Mr. Adams, the United States Minister in 
London, to the British Government, concerning the different 
vessels which were alleged to have been fitted out, or to have 
committed acts in violation of British neutrality. In his con*e- 
spondence he pointed out the material facts relating to the 
cases, and suggested that means should be taken to prevent the 
departures of the vessels. All consequent losses suffered by 
the United States were submitted to the British authorities. 

In February, 1863, Mr. Adams called the attention of Earl 
Russell to the following facts : — (1.) That contracts were then 
already made for the construction of iionclad fighting ships in 
England ; (2.) That Eraser, Trenholm & Co. were the deposi- 
taries of the insurgents at Liverpool, and that the money in 
their hands was to be applied to the contracts ; (3.) That they 
were to pay for purchases made by Confederate agents ; (4.) 
That contracts for the construction of other vessels besides the 
ironclads referred to, had been taken in Great Britain ; (5.) That 
parties in England were arranging for an insurgent cotton loan, 
the proceeds of which were to be deposited with Eraser, 
Trenholm &, Co., for the purpose of carrying out such 
contracts. 

In April, 1865, after hostilities had virtually terminated^ 
Mr. Adams informed Earl Bussell that the United States 
Government held the British Government i*esponsibl6 for 
what had occurred. Besides direct damages, claims were 
made for indirect damages, arising from the fact that, in 
consequence of the outfit of the vessels referred to, a lai^e 
proportion of the American commercial marine had been trans- 
ferred to Great Britain, the rates of insurance had become 



I 
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higher, the war had been prolonged, and the cost of quelling 
the rebellion had thereby been increased. 

On the 26th of October, 1863, Mr. Adams had proposed to 
Earl Russell '' some fair and conventional form of arbitrament 
and reference " for the settlement of the claims. In 1865, Earl 
Russelly referring to that offer, declined on behalf of the British 
Government either to make any compensation for the captures 
made by the "Alabama," or to refer the question to any foreign 
State. In the same letter, referring to the claims for indirect 
damages, it was pointed out that if the liability of neutral 
nations was stretched so as to include such claims as these, a 
maritime nation, whose people occupied themselves in construct- 
ing ships and cannon and arms, might be made responsible for 
the whole damages of a war in which that nation had taken no 
part. In 1866, a change of ministry took place in England, and 
Earl Russell's reply to the United States demands was recon- 
sidered by the Derby Cabinet, and a long negotiation was 
entered on. A convention on the subject was signed in London 
in November, 1868, but this proved unacceptable to the United 
States Senate. Negotiations were, however, renewed, and in 
the result a treaty known as the Johnson-Clarendon Convention 
was concluded in January, 1869. By that convention, provision 
was made for the appointment of a mixed Commission, with 
jurisdiction over all claims on the part of the United States 
against Great Britain, including the " Alabama " claims, and all 
claims on the part of Great Britain against the United States, 
arising since July, 1863. The treaty did not, however, receive 
the assent of the United States Senate, in consequence of its 
not stating in sufficiently unequivocal terms that all national 
claims were included. On the 15th of May, Mi*. Motley, on 
behalf of the United States, informed Lord Clarendon, who 
conducted the negotiations on behalf of Great Britain, that the 
United States, in rejecting the treaty, " abandoned neither its 
own rights nor those of its citizens." Towards the end of 1870, 
a special envoy was sent to the United States by the British 
Qovernment for the purpose of settling the differences which 
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had arisen out of the Fisheries Question, and, in January, 1871/ 
Sir Edward Thornton proposed the appointment of a Joint High 
Commission for this purpose. Mr. Fish, on behalf of the United 
States, suggested that the commission should also deal with the 
"Alabama" claims, and, in consequence of this suggestion, 
commissioners were appointed by the two countries ; Lord de 
Grey, Sir Stafford Northcote, Professor Bernard, Sir Edward 
Thornton, and Sir John Macdonald, acting on behalf of Great 
Britain ; and Mr. Hamilton Fish, General Schenck, Mr. Justice 
Nikon, Mr. Ebenezer Hoar, and Mr. George H. Williams, acting 
on behalf of the United States. 

The United States commissioners suggested that a sum 
should be agreed upon, to be paid by Great Britain to the 
United States, in satisfaction of all claims, but this proposal 
was not acceded to on the part of Great Britain. The 
British commissioners then suggested that the principle of 
arbitration should be adopted. The American commissioners 
replied that they could not consent to arbitration unless the 
principles to govern the arbitrators in their consideration of the 
facts were previously agreed upon. The British commissioners, 
on the other hand, suggested that the facts only should be 
submitted to the arbitrators, and they should be at liberty ta 
decide upon them, after hearing such arguments as might be 
necessary. Ultimately certain rules proposed by the American 
commissioners were agreed to by Great Britain, and after a 
discussion lasting over several weeks, a treaty, known as the 
Treaty of Washington, was concluded on the 8th of May, 1871. 

By this Treaty all claims known as the "Alabama" claims 
were to be refened to five arbitrators, to be named as therein 
mentioned ; the arbitrators were to meet at Geneva ; provision 
was made as to the mode of procedure ; finally, the arbitrators 
were to be governed by three iiiles agreed upon by the parties 
as applicable to the case. 

Bules govenung the Arbitration.] The following are the 
rules referred to : — ^A neutral government is bound : (1.) To 
use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping 
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'witbin its jurisdiction of any vessel, which it has reasonable 
ground to beheve is intended to cruise or to caiTy on war 
against a Power with which it is at peace, and also to use the 
like diligence to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of 
any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as above, such 
vessel having been specially adapted in whole or in part within 
such jurisdiction to warlike use ; (2.) Not to permit or suflFer 
either belligerent to make use of its ports or waters as the base 
of naval operations against the other, or for the purpose of the 
renewal or augmentation of military supplies, or arms, or the 
recruitment of men ; (3.) To exercise due diligence in its own 
ports and waters, and as to all persons within its jurisdiction, 
to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations and duties. 

With regard to these tulcs the English Government intimated 
that whilst it could not assent to them as a statement of the 
principles of International Law in force at the time when the 
claims arose, yet the arbitrators might assume that it had agreed 
to act upon the principles set forth in the rules. 

It was further provided by the Treaty that the tribunal should 
decide whether Great Britain had failed in any of her duties in 
regard to each vessel. Minute provisions were also inserted as 
to the mode of determining the amount of the claims (6). 

The Arbitration.] In pursuance of the Treaty an arbitration 
was held at Geneva, the meetings extending from the 15th of 
December, 1871, to the 14th of September, 1872. The tribunal 
was composed of Sir Alexander Cockbum, representing Great 
Britain, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, representing the United 
States, Count Sclopis, nominated by the King of Italy, Mi*. 
Staempfli, nominated by the President of the Swiss Republic, 
and the Yicomte d'ltajuba, nominated by the Emperor of Brazil. 

A preliminary question was raised as to the competency of the 
tribunal to deal with the indirect claims. The majority of the 

(6) Other clauses of the Treaty related ferred to a commission. The latter 

to the Fisheries Question and to the question was referred to the Emperor 

settlement of the Pacific houndair. of Germany. See Appendix, pp. 851 

The former question was settled for the to 353, and 857, infra, 
future, the existing claims being re* 
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tribunal expressed their opinion that those claims did not con- 
stitute, upon the principles of International Law applicable to 
such cases, a good foundation for an award of compensation, or 
for computation of damages as between nations, and should 
therefore be wholly excluded from the consideration of the 
tribunal in making its award, even if there were no disagree- 
ment between the two Oovemments as to the competency of the 
tribunal to decide thereon. This opinion was accepted by the 
President of the United States as determinative of the arbitra- 
tors' judgment upon the question, and the claims were with- 
drawn from the consideration of the tribunal. 

On the main issue, the general grounds of complaint urged 
against Great Britain were : (1.) That British territory was, 
during the whole struggle, permitted to be used as the base of 
the naval operations of the insurgents ; (2.) That the insurgents 
had been allowed to make use of British territory as an arsenal 
and base of supplies ; (3.) That Great Britain had displayed a 
continuing partiality for the insurgents ; (4.) That there was a 
want of due diligence to prevent the acts complained of (o). 

The Award.] On the 26th of August, 1872, the arbitrators, 
after laying down several important principles relating to the 
intei'pretation of the rules of the Treaty of Washington upon 
which their decision was based, came to the' following conclusions: 

(1.) With respect to the " Alabama," four of the arbitrators 
held that Great Britain had failed to fulfil the duties prescribed 
by rules (1) and (3), on the ground that, notwithstanding the 
warnings given her, she omitted to take effective preventive 
measures ; that the measures taken for the pursuit and arrest of 
the vessel were imperfect ; that the vessel was on several occa- 
sions freely admitted into British colonial ports instead of being 
proceeded against ; and finally that the British Government had 
failed to justify such want of due diligence. 

(2.) With respect to the '' Florida," four of the arbitrators 
held that Great Britain had also failed in the observance of her 

(e) Ab to the grotindi of complaint in resp«ct of each ptrticalar recael, see pp. 
269 to 279, r/^ro. 
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neutral duties as defined by the Treaty ; that such failure had 
occurred^ both in respect to the original construction and outfit 
of the vessel, her subsequent admission into British ports, and 
her treatment by the colonial authorities ; as appeared from the 
facts relative to the stay of the vessel at Nassau, her issue from 
that port, her enlistment of men, and her receipt of supplies and 
armament at Green Cay. 

(3.) With respect to the "Shenandoah/' the arbitrators unani- 
mously held that Great Britain had not failed to fulfil any of \\» 
duties anterior to the entry of the vessel into Melbourne ; but 
three were of opinion that there had been a failure in respect of 
the duties prescribed by rules (2) and (3), after her entry into 
Hobson's Bay, inasmuch as there was negligence on the part of 
the Melbourne authorities, especially in connection with the 
augmentation of force there. 

(4.) With respect to the *' Tuscaloosa," "aarence," "Taconey," 
and " Archer," . tenders to the "Alabama" and "Florida," a 
majority of the tribunal held that Great Britain was responsible 
in respect of them. 

(5.) With respect to the other vessels, the tribunal held that 
Great Britain had not failed to fulfil any of its dutiea 

(6.) Three of the arbitrators held that damages in respect of 
the costs of the pursuit of the cruisers should not be awarded, 
inasmuch as those costs were not properly distinguishable from 
the general expenses of the war. 

(7.) It was unanimously held that damages in respect of 
prospective earnings should not be awarded, inasmuch as they 
could not properly be made the subject of compensation, 
depending as they did upon future and uncertain contingencies. 

(8.) The tribunal, by four votes to one, awarded to the 
United States $15,500,000 as an indemnity. 

The principles of interpretation on which the arbitrators pro- 
ceeded were as follows : (1.) The " due diligence " referred to 
in the rules mentioned above, ought to be exercised by neutral 
governments in proportion to the iisks to which either bel- 
ligerent may be exposed by their failure to fulfil their neutrality 
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obligations ; (2.) The circumstances out of which the matter in 
controversy arose, were such as to call for the exercise by the 
British Oovemment of all possible solicitude for the observance 
of the rights and duties involved in Great Britain's declaration 
of neutrality; (3.) The effects of a violation of neutrality 
through the construction, equipment, and armament of a vessel, 
are not done away with by any commission, which the govern- 
ment of the belligerent may afterwards grant to the vessel^ 
and the ultimate step by which the offence is completed 
cannot be admissible as a ground for the absolution of the 
offender, nor can the consummation of his fraud become the 
means of establishing his innocence : (4.) The privilege of 
exterritoriality accorded to war ships has been admitted into 
the Law of Nations, not as an absolute right, but solely as a 
proceeding founded on the principle of courtesy and mutual 
deference between different nations, and therefore can never be 
appealed to for the protection of acts done in violation of 
neutrality; (5.) The absence of a previous notice cannot be 
regarded as a failure in any consideration required by the Law 
of Nations, in those cases in which a Tessel carries with it its 
own condemnation ; (6.) In order to impart to supplies of coal 
a character inconsistent with the rule prohibiting the use of 
neutral ports or waters as a base of naval operations, it is 
necessary that the supplies should be connected with special 
circumstances of time, person, or place which may combine to 
give them such character. 

The Geneva Arbitration and Award, Papers relating 
to the Treaty of Washington, Vols. L to IV. 
(PubL at Washington, 1872, 1873). 



The rules of the Treaty of Washington, and the principles of inter- 
pretation laid down by the arbitrators seem to have been unfavour- 
ably commented on both by jurists and politicians. The Treaty itself 
has been found fault with, as affirming a neutral obligation to use due 
diligence, without making any attempt to define or ascertain what 
due diligence is. The exposition of due diligence given by the 
tribunal has been assailed as even more perilous. It is suggested 
that such a vague extension of the previously existing rules will 
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merely aftord a pretext for fature claims without afifording any means 
of deciding them, and so tend to multiply international disputes. 

It is no doubt true that both the rules and the principles of inter- 
pretation are somewhat loosely expressed. Still, it is necessary to 
remember that it is as impossible in International as it is in muni- 
cipal Law, to set up any exact standard of diligence. Decisions and 
supplementary rules may gradually mark out the limits of care 
required in special cases^ but outside these limits the vague standard 
of reasonable or due care must inevitably obtain, and this, moreover, 
must vary with prevalent conditions and necessities. If this be so, 
then there is nothing particularly anomalous in making the diligence 
required from the neutral vary with the nature of the war and the 
oircumstances of either belligerent. 

A more serious difficulty is, that the result of the award was to make a 
neutral State responsible for the consequences of separate acts, such as 
that of building, and that of procuring or purchasing materials for 
armaments, (each of them innocent according to the then accepted prin- 
<;iples of International Law), by reason of a subsequent combination 
outside neutral territory, which the neutral State was powerless to 
prevent. As Mr. Hall points out {d) — '' Responsibility is the corre- 
lative of power ; if a nation is to be responsible for innocent acts 
which become noxious by combination in a place outside its 
boundaries, it must be able to follow the authors to the place 
where the character of the acts becomes evident, and to exercise the 
functions of sovereignty there." But even on the high seas this 
would be scarcely permissible, except possibly in the case of some 
positive and direct violation of neutral territory ; much less would it 
be permissible within the waters of a foreign State. '' The true theory 
is that the neutral Sovereign has only to do with such overt acts as are 
performed within his own territory and to them he can apply only the 
test of their immediate quality " («). 

The limitation imposed by the arbitrators upon the principle of the 
exterritoriality of public vessels has also been found fault with. But 
it is necessary to remember, first that the doctrine of exterritoriality 
is merely a rough method of describing certain immunities resting 
^n comity and ascertained by usage, and that it cannot, consistently 
with other fundamental doctrines, be converted into an inde- 
X)endent source of legal right ; and secondly that the proposed 
limitation ought to have the effect of rendering the disdiarge of 
neutral obligations far easier than it would otherwise be. It is diffi- 
oult, indeed, to see how such a restriction is likely in any way to fetter 
the legitimate privileges of those public vessels that have been guilty 
of no violation of neutral jurisdiction. On the other hand, if there 
were no such a limitation, it would only be necessary to furnish a ship, 

(d) See HaU, p. 611. («) Seo Hall, p. 611. 
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fitted oat under circumstances involTing the most flagrant yiolation 
of another nation's neutrality^ with a commission^ in order to secure 
her complete immunity from the consequences oi her wrong-doing. 

The principles of the Treaty of Washington will no doubt consti« 
tute International Law for the Mure between Great Britain and the 
United States ; but it can scarcely be maintained that they will be 
binding upon other nations ; nor will the principles of interpretation 
adopted by a majority of the arbitrators necessarily bind other tribunals. 
As between other nations the earlier rules of the Law of Nations on 
this subject will still continue to prevail, until supfdanted by a definite 
usage to the contrary, or by an express acceptance of new prin- 
ciples (m). According to the earlier rule, a vessel suitable for war 
may be sold to a belligerent and may be despatched from neutral 
territory, as long as it starts from such territory without a commis- 
sion, armament, or crew such as would enable it to commence imme- 
diate hostilities ; or it may be despatched for possible sale to a 
belligerent in a foreign port, as a matter of mercantile venture, 
subject only to the risk of capture as contraband of war (/). Arms 
and munitions may be purchased by a belligerent within, or des- 
patched to a belligerent from neutral territoiy, subject only to the 
risk of capture and condemnation by the other belligerent as enemy 
property, or as contraband of war. A belligerent vessel may still be* 
permitted to refit and take supplies, subject to the qualification that 
there must not be such a continuous use of the neutral port, as would 
serve to make the neutral territory a base of hostile operations. The 
imcombined elements of an expedition may start from neutral terri- 
toiy as long as they are incapable of proximate combination into an 
organised whole. A usage may, indeed, be in course of growth 
tending to forbid the mere construction and despatch ot vessels 
adapted for war, but this cannot, as yet, be said to have acquired the 
force of an admitted rule. 



EXCURSUS III.— NEUTRALITY REGULATIONS OF 

FOREIGN STATES. 

The following appear to be the neutrality regulations of some of 
the more important maritime Powers other than Great Britain and 
the United States : — 

Belgium {g\ 
By general provisions, penalties are imposed on any person who 
shall expose the State to war, or subject any Belgian subject to 

(ec) See p. 268, wwpra, lations hare been selected from the 

(/) See the SaidisaimaLxTrinidad^ p. Appendix to the Bepiort of the Nen» 

265, aupra, trality Laws Commissioners, dated 

(^) These and other neutrality rega- 1868. 
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reprisals. Belligerent vessels are also prohibifced from remaining in 
Belgian ports for more than twentj-fonr hoars, unless detained bj 
stress of weather. 

Denmabk. 

Privateers are forbidden to enter Danish ports, except on acconnt 
of stress of weather or pnraait by an enemy. Foreign vessels of war 
and privateers are forbidden to send their prizes to, or sell them in 
Danish ports, and Danish subjects are forbidden to purchase prizes 
brought in. Special rules are laid down for the navigation of ships 
daring the existence of hostilities. 

France. 

Penalties are imposed upon any person who by hostile acts shall 
expose the State to war, or any French subject to reprisals. 

The Code Civile also forbids French citizens from enlisting in the 
service of a foreign State without the permission of the French 
anthorities. 

Italy. 

The Italian Naval Code contains provisions to the following effect : 
— (1.) Incase of war between foreign Powers, privateers or war vessels 
with prizes are not to be received, except in case of stress of weather ; 
(2.) No war ship or privateer shall remain in an Italian port beyond 
twenty-four hours, except in case of stress of weather, shipwreck, or 
absence of means for navigation (A) ; (S.) Prizes are not to be sold or 
exchanged in Italian ports ; (4.) Ships of friendly Powers, although 
belligerent, are to be at liberty to remain in Italian ports when their 
objects are exclusively scientific ; (5.) Belligerent ships are not to 
obtain arms or ammunition in Italian ports, or augment their force 
under pretence of repairs ; (6.) Food commodities and means of repair, 
necessary for the sustenance of the crew and safety of navigation, 
can alone be supplied to war ships or belligerent privateers ; (7.) Coals 
are not to be frimished until a certain time after arrival, in the case 
of belligerent war ships and privateers ; (8.) Where war vessels of 
two belligerent nations are found together in an Italian port, 
twenty-four hours must elapse between the depai*tures ; and this 
interval may be increased under special circumstances ; (9.) Acts of 
hostility within the territorial waters of the State are to be deemed a 
violation of its neutrality. 

Holland. 

It appears that, in 1868, there were no special laws applicable to 
this sabject ; but that the Government was authorized in some cases 

(A) This is apparently subject to the provisoes of (8). 
C.I.L, U 
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to make use of Articles 84 and 85 of the Penal Code, in order to 
preyent any yiolation of its nentrality. The subject would probably 
be dealt with by special rules made on the outbreak of war. 

Prussia. 

Hostile acts committed by a Pmssian anywhere, or by a foreigner 
in Prussia, against a foreign State or its ruler, are punishable, if th<i 
same acts committed against the King of Prussia would amount to 
high treason. Whoever enlists or causes the enlistment of a Prussian 
subject in a foreign military senrioe, or attempts so to do, is punish- 
able with imprisonment. 

By the Prussian Penal Code, the following acts are also made 
penal : — (1.) Assembling or commanding armed bodies of men with- 
out authority, or furnishing with arms or the necessaries of war, a 
body of men known to be assembled without the permission of the 
law ; (2.) Taking part in such armed meeting ; (3.) Secretly, or in 
defiance of the authorities, storing up arms or ammunition by anyone 
not in the trade. In these cases a confiscation of the stores also takes 
place. These proTiBions, though of general application, would, it 
seems, meet the case of a belligerent making use of Prussian 
territory as a base of operations, or for the purpose of fitting out a 
hostile expedition against another belligerent. 

• 

KUSSIA. 

By Article 259 of the Russian Penal Code, any Russian subject 
who, in time of peace, openly attacks a foreign country, and thereby 
subjects his own country to the danger of war, is rendered liable to 
punishment. 



Besides the regulations above referred to, many States appear firom 
time to time to have made regulations applicable to particular wars. 

On the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854, the Government of 
Sweden and Norway issued a statement of its view of the obligations 
imposed upon it as a neutral State. These were : — (1.) To abstain 
from all participation in the conflict in favour of one, or to the detri- 
ment of the other, of the contending parties ; (2.) To admit into its 
ports the ships of war and merchant vessels of either belligerent, 
subject (a.) to the reservation of the right to deny entrance of ships 
of war into certain fortified ports, (&.) to the observance by all vessels 
of such sanitaiy and police regulations as circumstances rendered or 
might render necessary, and (c.) to the exclusion of all privateers 
both firom ports and roads ; (d.) To accord to vessels of either 
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belligerent facilities for supplying themselves with provisions and 
stores, other than articles in the nature of contraband of war ; (4.) 
To prohibit, except in cases of distress, the entrance, condemna- 
tion, or sale of prizes within its ports. Subject hereto, it was 
claimed that Swedish and Norwegian vessels should enjoy full 
security and all necessary facilities in their commercial relations 
with the countries at war, save only in the case of declared and 
effective blockade, in which case the regulations generally established 
and recognized were to be observed. A similar manifesto was issued 
by the Danish Government. 

On the outbreak of the American Civil War, 1861, the French 
Government issued a decree prohibiting French subjects from accept- 
ing commissions or letters of marque from either belligerent, or from 
assisting in the equipment or armament of war ships or privateers 
belonging to either belligerent. On the same occasion, the Belgian 
Government issued a proclamation to the effect that anyone, who, 
being subject to the law of Belgium, should take part in the prepara- 
tion of any armament in favour of either belligerent, or shoald 
commit acts in derogation of neutral duty, would be liable to be 
treated as a pirate abroad, and would be subjected to the utmost 
rigour of the law in Belgium. The Spanish Government also issued 
a decree forbidding the construction or outfit of privateers within its 
territory, the acceptance of letters of marque, the assisting in the 
preparation of belligerent armaments or in the outfit of yessels of 
war, the carriage of provisions, war material or despatches for 
-either belligerent, or enlistment in the naval or military service of 
<either belligerent. The Brazilian Government issued a decree to 
the effect that a belligerent who committed any violation of its 
neutrality should not be readmitted into Brazilian waters, and that 
vessels attempting any violation of neutrality should be com- 
IXilled to depart and be prohibited from taking even provisions. 

In 1864 the Italian Government issued a decree prohibiting 
the war vessels or privateers of a belligerent from making use of 
Italian ports for military purposes, or for procuring arms or anunnni- 
tion, or for augmenting their force, or for the deposit of their prizes ; 
and further prohibiting Italian subjects from taking service on the 
warships or privateers of either belligerent, or from accepting com- 
missions or letters of marque, or from assisting in the oonstructioii 
or outfit of a belligerent war vessel or privateer. 
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RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF NEUTRAL TRADE. 

THE ''ATLAS." 

Ttmp, 1801. 
[3 C. Rob. 299.] 

Case.] During war between Great Britain and Spain, a cargo 
of tobacco was dispatched from the United States, on board an 
American ship, " to Vigo or some other market." The cargo 
was consigned to the master for the purpose of sale. At Vigo 
it was sold to the Spanish Government, the master having 
agreed to deliver it at Seville. On the voyage from Vigo to 
Seville the ship was captured by a British cruiser, and brought 
in for adjudication. 

Judgment.] The cargo, even though laden on a neutral ship, 
was condemned on the ground that it was taken whilst going 
to an enemy's port to be delivered there to an enemj% and to 
be paid for by him, having actually become his property under 
an engagement entered into by the agent appointed for the 
management of the cargo. The contract under which it went 
was absolute and indefeasible ; the goods could be considered 
in no other light than as the property of an enemy. The ship 
was restored ; but freight was refused, as the cargo had been 
captured in course of a voyage, in which the vessel was engaged 
in the coasting trade of the enemy. 

Tlie Atlas, 3 C. Rob. 299. 



The decision in this case seems to have followed that of the Sallff 
(1795, cited in note to Atlas, 8 G. Hob. 300). In this case the 
Honse of Lords had decided that a cargo of wheat dispatched on board 
an American vessel, during war between Great Britain and France, 
nominally on account and at the risk of certain American merchants 
or their assigns, but really intended for the Mayor of Havre, was 
liable to condemnation as enemy property, even though captured on 
a neutral vessel. 
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The leading case, however, is cited rather for the purpose of illus- 
trating the liabilities incnrred by a neutral vessel engaged in canying 
enemy property, according to the doctrine originally followed by the 
English conrts, and still in force ia respect to those States that have 
not signified their adhesion to the Declaration of Paris, 1856. 

On the subject of the liability of enemy property on neutnil 
vessels, and neutral property on enemy vessels, two distinct 
principles have at different times prevailed. According to one 



principle, the nationality of the property d etermined its liability \\\ 
to captara. Under this doctrine neutral goods' went free, even 



though found on hostile ships, and hostile goods were liable to 
fieizore even though found on neutral ships. While this principle 
prevailed, a captor who took hostile goods out of a neutral ship was 
in general liable to pay freight to the neutral shipowner, as shown 
by the judgment in case of the Bremen Flugge (t). On the other 
hand, a belligerent capturing a hostile ship with neutral goods on 
board, was entitled to claim freight if he forwarded the goods to 
iheir original destination. This is illustrated by the case of the 
Fortuiuc {k). This was the rulejosnally acted upon by Great Britain, 



And also by the United Stat e s except w here modi fied by tr eat£.."^jffs 
Mr. Jefferson, the United States Foreign Secretary, writing to the 
American Minister accredited to Fiance in August 1793, stated that 
it had long been an established principle of the Law of Nations, that 
•the goods of a friend were free in an enemy's vessel, and an enemy's 
goods lawful prize in the vessel of a friend ; but that the inconvenience 
of this principle, which subjected neutral vessels to the risk of being 
stopped at sea and searched, had induced several nations to substitute 
by treaty, the rale that free bottoms should make free goods, and 
enemy bottoms enemy goods ; so far as this rule had been introduced 
it depended entirely on the treaties stipulating it, and formed an 
exception in special cases to the general operation of the Law of 
Nations ; the United States had introduced it into their treaties with 
/ France^olland, and Prussia, and they wished also to establish it with 
I ""^lotti^fnations ; but this required the consent of such other nations, 
and meanwhile they had a right to act on the general principle. 
'The same rule was also acted upon by the United States Courts, and 
laid down by American jurists (l). 

According to the other principle, the nationality of the ship deter- / j^\ 
mined liability to naptnrft. Under this doctrme neutral goods found I- — ^ 
on hostile ships were liable to confiscation, while hostile goods 
found on neutral ships went fi*ee. Neutrals were interested in the 
•establishment of this principle, inasmuch as under it their maritime 

(0 See p. 297, infra, Crauch, p. 388, and Kent's Commen- 

{k) See J). 295, infra, taries, i., 128. 

(l) See the case of the Xcreidc, 9 



( 
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traffic was likely to be greatly iccreascd. Tliis principle was gene- 
rally adopted by France and other Continental Powers. 

The two propositions, however, which the latter principle involves, 
viz., that free ships make free goods, and enemy's ships make enemy 
goods, were not necessarily concurrent. The doctrine of " Free ships 
^ee goods" was frequently adopted withont the corresponding 
doctrine ^ Hostile ships hostile goods " (m). Thus in the case of 
the Gijgmi (2 Dods. 299), dnring war between Great Britain and 
the United States, a Spanisli cargo on board a British ship was taken 
by an American privateer and retaken by a British man-of-war ; the 
title of the recaptors to salvage on the cargo turned on the question 
whether the cargo would have been liable to condemnation in the 
United States courts ; it appeared that by the Treaty of Commerce 
between Spain and the United States it was stipulated that free ship& 
should make free goods ; the recaptors argued that from the stipula- 
tion referred to, it was fairly to be inferred that enemy's ships should 
make enemies goods ; the Court, however, was of opinion that the 
mere argument of inference did not warrant such a conclusion, and 
rejected the claim of the recaptors, on the assumption that the United 
States courts would not have condemned the Spanish cargo even 
though it was being carried by a British ship. 

The earlier principles which prevailed on this subject have 
now been extensively modified by treaty and convention. On 
the outbreak of the Crimean War Great Britain, by an Order iu 
Council dated 28th March, 1854, announced her intention of waiving 
the right of seizing enemy property on neutral ships, except contra^ 
band of war ; and this without derogating from the previous immu- 
nity which neutral goods on enemy vessels had enjoyed under her 
rule. I'rance, on the other hand, acceded to the principle of the 
immunity of neutral goods on enemy ships, without qualifying the 
principle on which she had previously acted, as to the immunity of 
hostile goods on neutral ships. After the termination of the war, the 
following principles in regard to neutral trade in time of war, were 
adopted by the various Powers who were parties to the Treaty of Paris 
1856, and embodied inaformal Declaration*^(l.} That the nentrulflag 
should cover an enemy's goods except contraband of war ; and (2.) That 
neutral goods, except contraband of war, should not be liable to capture 
even under the enemy's flag. Both these and the other principles of the 
Declaration of Paris have now been acceded to by all civilized States, 
except the United States, Spain, and Mexico (n). 



(m) For a history of these principles, (71) Tlie other principles of tho De- 

icluding an account of the First claiation ofParis wore (I) "Privateer- 
Armed Kentrality of 1780, and the ing is and remains abolished," see 



Second Armed Neutrality of 1800, the p. 140, supra ; (2) ''Blockade to be 
reader is referred to Woolsey, Interna- binding must be effectual," see p. 803, 
tional Law, p. 316. infra. 
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Thus, as between all maritime nations of any importance, except 
the United States, Spain, and Mexico, neutral goods are now exempt 
from capture on enemy vessels, whilst enemy goods enjoy the 
same immunity on neutral vessels. It would seem, however, that 
according to the doctrine of the French prize courts, although neutral 
goods found on board an enemy vessel are not liable to condemna- 
tion, yet the neutral owner is not entitled to compensation if his goods 
should be destroyed by the action of the belligerent. In the case of 
the Norwaerts {nn\ it appeared that, during the Franco-Prussian 
VV^ar, a German vessel had been captured by a French cruiser and 
burnt, the captor not having the means of taking the prize into port ; 
the cargo was the property of Messrs. Gabriel & Co., an English firm, 
and an application was subsequently made'on Messrs. Gabriel's behalf 
for compensation^ on th^ ground that the destruction of English goods 
was contrary to the Declaration of Paris of 1856 ; the application 
was, however, refused by the .Conseil d'Etat, it being held that the 
Declaration of Paris gave neutrals no right of indemnity against 
losses arising from lawful capture, or from acts of war accompanying 
or succeeding such a capture. This decision was followed in the 
case of the Ludioiffy in which the facts were similar to those of the 



THE '"FOBTUNA." 

Temp. 1802. 
[Tl'doii's Leading Cases, 1041 ; 4 C. Rob. 278.] 

Case.] During war between Great Britain and the United 
States, the "Fortuna," an enemy's ship, laden with a cargo 
of com, was captured by the British, and brought in for 
adjudication. The ship was condemned, but the cargo was 
restored as neutral property, and was forwarded to Lisbon, its 
original destination, where the consignee was put into posses- 
sion. The case came before the Court on an application by the 
captors for freight (oo). 

Judgment] Sir William Scott, in bis judgment, held them 
entitled to freight, on the same principle as that on which a 
captor w^ould not have been entitled if he had not proceeded 
with and performed the original voyage. The specific contract 

{nn) See Balloz, 1872, Part JIT., p. 94. given to abide the decision of the Court 
loo) Security having been previously on this point. 
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ivafi performed in the one case and would not have been per- 
formed in the other. This was in accordance with the principle 
laid down in the case of the Vreyheid, that the captor who 
had performed the contract of the vessel was, as a matter of 
right, and de curauj entitled to freight ; although if he had 
done anything to the injury of the property, or had been guilty 
of any misconduct, he might remain answerable for the eflfect of 
such misconduct or injury, by way of set-off against him. 

TJte Foo'inna, Tudor s Leading Cases, 1041 ; 4 C. 
Rob. 278. 



Under the mle, usually acted on by Great Britain, in virtue of 
which the nationality of the property determined its liability, the 
captor who took an enemy vessel with neutral goods on board, 
was entitled to be paid freight, if he forwarded the goods to their 
destination. 

The same rule was applied where the goods belonged to subjects 
of the belligerent effecting the capture, the goods being restored, 
subject to payment of freight, except where liable to condemnation as 
having been engaged in illegal trade with the enemy. Thus in the 
case of the Diana (5 C. Sob. 67), some Dutch ships had been 
captured, apparently in anticipation of the war which afterwards 
broke out between Great Britain and Holland, whilst on a voyage 
from the Dutch colonies to Amsterdam ; the cargoes belonged to 
British subjects and were ultimately destined for Great Britain, 
although by the law of Holland they had to be taken in the first 
instance to Holland; the ships were condemned, but the cargoes were 
restored to the British owners ; the matter then came before the 
Court on the question of the liability of the owners to pay freight to 
the captors. Sir William Scott, in his judgment, stated that the 
owners had obtained restitution in their own countiy, and in the 
very port which they would have elected, if they had not been pre- 
vented by the law of Holland, and under these circumstances he held 
that they were liable for freight. 

This rule is not affected by the Declaration of Paris. As between 
the parties to that Declaration, neutral goods on hostile ships, go 
free, as they did under the prior British rule. But whilst exempt 
from confiscation, the captor will nevertheless be entitled to freight, 
as before, if he forwards the goods to their destination. 
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THE ''BREMEN FLUOOE." 

JVmp. 1801. 
[Tudor's Leading Cases, 1045 ; 4 C. Rob. 90.] 

Case.] During the war which prevailed at the beginaing of 
this century, between Great Britain and France, the " Bremen 
Flugge " was captured by a British vessel, and brought in for 
adjudication. The vessel herself was subsequently released as 
a neutral vessel, but part of the cargo was condemned as enemy 
property. Part of the proceeds of the sale of the condemned 
cargo was paid over to the owners of the vessel in discharge of 
freight, and the present action was brought to determine the 
question whether, under a decree for expenses, the captor or the 
master was first entitled to the residue of the proceeds. 

Judgment.] Sir William Scott, in giving judgment, stated 
that a neutral had a right to carry the property of the enemy, 
but subject to the right of the belligerent to bring in the ship 
for the purpose of procuring condemnation of the cargo. It 
was generally held that a neutral vessel so engaged was not 
subject to any penalty, and that she was even entitled to her 
freight as a lien attaching to the cargo. The freight attached 
as a lien, provided there were no unneutral circumstances in 
the conduct of the ship to induce a forfeiture of the demand. 
The learned judge went on to say, however, that a claim for 
expenses was not a claim which the neutral was entitled to 
urge on the same ground, or in the same manner as a claim for 
freight, and he therefore held that, after payment of freights 
the captor's claim to the residue of the cargo was to be pre- 
ferred to that of the neutral master under a decree for expenses. 
The Bremen Flugge, Tudor's Leading Cases, 1045 ; 
4 C. Rob. 90. 



Under the earlier rule acted upon by Great Britain, on the capture 
of enemy goods on board a neutral vessel, the neutral became entitled 
to freight, capture being deemed equivalent to delivery. Subject to 
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this, however, the belligerent captor was entitled to the residne, in 
preference to any other claims that might be made by the neutral. 

As between the parties to the Declaration of Paris, hostile goods 
in nentral ships go free, and questions of this nature are no longer 
likely to arise, save in the case of a war, to which one of the nations 
not acceding to the Declaration of Paris may be a party. 



DASB7 V. THE BRIO ''EBSTEBN." 

Tem-p. 1782. 
[2 Dallas, 34.] 

Case.] During war between Great Britain and the United 
States, the Island of Dominica capitulated to the United 
States. Thereupon commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and the island was prohibited. Certain British subjects 
subsequently attempted to evade this prohibition, by trading 
through the medium of Ostend, a neutral port. In the present 
case, it appeared that the brig " Erstem," a neutral ship, had 
cleared from London with a cargo belonging to British subjects 
ostensibly for Ostend. She arrived at Ostend, but subsequently 
cleared for Dominica with the cargo brought from London. 
The vessel was captured by a (jBited States cruiser on the 
ground of having intended a violation of the capitulation of the 
island, and was brought in for adjudication. She was acquitted 
by the local Court of Admiralty, but on appeal, the decree was 
reversed, and the brig and cargo condemned on the ground that 
the ship had exceeded the rights accorded to neutral vessels. 

Judgment.] The Court, in its judgment, stated that if the 
vessel had been employed in a fair commerce, such as was con- 
sistent with the rights of neutrality, the cargo, though the 
property of an enemy, would not have been liable to condemna- 
tion ; inasmuch as it had been provided by Congress that the 
rights of neutrality should extend protection to the goods of an 
enemy on a neutral ship (o). But where the rights of neutrality 

(o) Holland was apparently one of States has adopted by treaty the prin- 
those countries with which the United ciple of free ships, free goods. 
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were exceeded, Congress had nofc enacted that a violated 
neutrality should afford such protection, nor could this have 
been done without confounding all distinctions between right 
and wrong. 

Barhy v. T)ie Brig Evstem, 2 Dall. 34. 



This case is cited as illustrating the principle that even where, by 
treaty, the neutral flag covers the goods, yet it must not be made the 
medium of an illicit trade. This limitation is equally applicable 
under the rules now established by the Declaration of Paris {p). 
Although the neutral flag may cover hostile goods, this will not war- 
rant its being used for the purpose of canying on an illicit troflBc. 



BLOCKADE, 
THE ''BETSEY." 

Temp, 1798. 
^.^^[Tr dor's Leading Cases, 1013 ; 1 C. Rob. 93.] 

C9mAJ During war between Great Britain and France, the 
'• Betsey," an American ship, was taken by the British at 
the capture of QuadaJoupe. The island was within six weeks 
recaptured by the French, and the property in the " Betsey" thus- 
became vested in the French recaptors. The first captors were 
thereupon called upon to proceed to adjudication, by the original 
owners of the property. The latter claimed to hold the captors 
liable for the value of the property, on the ground that the ship 
and cargo were neutral property which had not been engaged in 
any unlawful traffic, and that the capture had therefore been, from 
the first, unlawful, The first seizure was, on the other hand,, 
defended on the ground that the ship had broken the blockade of 
Guadaloupe. It appeared that previous to the capture of the 

{p) Seo pp. 294 and 297, supra. 
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\ island, the English had proclaimed it to be in a state of 
1 blockade, but that no actual blockade had been established. 
V— — XGctgmentT] It was laid down in the judgment, that in order 
to apply the law of blockade, three things must be proved : 
first, the existence of an actual blockade ; secondly, the know- 
ledge of the party ; and thirdly, some act of violation either by 
going in or coming out with a cargo laden after the commence- 
ment of the blockade. It was therefore held, that so far as the 
question of breach of blockade was concerned, the case would 
have been one for restitution. 

The Court then proceeded to consider whether in view of 
this fact, and of the fact that the property had been retaken 
with the island by the French, the captors remained liable 
to the American owners. This depended on the question 
whether the possession of the original captors was in its 
commencement a legal and bond fide possession ; and if so, on 
whether it had become, by any subsequent conduct of the captora, 
tortious and illegal. It was held to be clear law that a bond 
fide possessor was not responsible for casualties (such as the 
recapture by the French) ; but that he might by subsequent 
misconduct forfeit the possession of his fair title, and render 
himself liable to be considered as a trespasser ab initio, and 
hence responsible for such casualties. Applying these prin- 
ciples to the case in question, the Court pronounced the 
original seizure justifiable on the gi'ound that, as the British 
forces were at the time advancing against the Island of 
Guadaloupe, and as the planters would have been eager to 
avail themselves of neutral services to screen their property, 
strong suspicions attached to all ships found in the harbours 
of Guadaloupe, and afforded a reasonable ground for their 
detention. Neither could the captors be held to have 
vitiated their original fair title, so as to render themselves 
responsible for subsequent casualties, by any irregularity or 
unnecessary delay. The recapture having followed so closely on 
the original seizure, it did not seem that there had been either an 
opportunity for erecting a prize court on the spot, or for sending 
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the ship home for adjudication. Under the circumstances the 
captors were therefore discharged from all further proceedings. 
The. Betsey, Tudor's Leading Cases, 1013 ; 1 G Rob, 93, 



This case is cited, mainly, as containing an aathoritati7e statement 
of the law on the sabject of Blockade. Bat it also embodies an im- 
portant principle as to the liability of a captor for casualties afifecting 
the prize whilst under his control. On this subject, it was held, that 
although the prize might not, in the result, prove liable to condemna- 
tion, yet if the circumstances were such as to warrant her provisional 
arrest or detention, then the possession of the captor would be a h<m& 
fids possession, which would exempt him from liability for subsequent 
casualties, not arising through his own default. 

Blockade is the obstruction of passage to or from a place by land 
or sea (^). Its object is to cut off all communication in the nature 
of commerce with the place blockaded (r). Neutrals are, however, 
seldom affected by land sieges, and blockade generally takes effect on 
a seaport, a roadstead, a portion of the coast, or the mouth of a river. 

The usual and regular mode of enforcing blockades is, in the 
words of Sir William Scott, " by stationing a number of ships and 
forming, as it were, an arch of circumvallation round the mouth of 
the prohibited port. Then if the arch fails in any one part the 
blockade fails altogether.'* (1 Dods. 425.) The ships must be sta- 
tioned in snch numbers and in such a manner as to cause danger to 
any vessel endeavouring to enter. The essentials of liability for 
breach of blockade are (1) the existence of an actual blockade ; 
(2) knowledge of the party, and (8) some act of violation by entering 
or attempting to enter, after the blockade has been established, or 
by coming out after time. 

On the question of knowledge, there seems to be some divergence 
between the practice of the English and American Prize Courts on 
the one hand, and that of the French and Continental Prize Courts 
on the other hand. 

The views of the English Courts on this subject are clearly 
expressed by Sir W. Scott in the case of the Neptunus (2 C. Rob. 
1 10). In that case a neutral vessel had been captured by the British, 
whilst on a voyage from Dantzig to Havre, then under blockade ; 
the blockade had been previously notified to neutral Governments, 
but the master was ignorant of the fact ; it also appeared that the 
master of the "Neptunns" had been previously informed by an 
officer of Admiral Duncan's fleet that the port of Havre was not 
under blockade. In his judgment Sir W. Scott stated in effect that 
a distinction existed between a blockade de facto and a notified 

(q) See WoolBoy, p. 851. (r) See Phillimore, III., 474. 
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blockade ; in the former case, no presumption arose as to the con- 
tinnance of the blockade, and the ignorance of the party might Ije 
admitted as an excuse for sailing on a doubtful or provisional des- 
tination ; but in the case of a notified blockade, it was the datj of 
foreign Goyemments to communicate the fact of a blockade to their 
subjects ; he therefore held that a neutral master could never be per- 
mitted to aver as against such a notification or blockade that he was 
ignorant of it ; if he was really ignorant of it, this might be a ground 
for claiming compensation from his own Grovemment, but it could be 
•no plea in the Court of a belligerent ; in view, however, of the com- 
muuication made to the master of the '^Neptunus ** by an officer of 
the English fleet, it was held that the vessel was not taken ia 
'delicto, and both ship and cargo were ordered to be restored. Thus 
it seems that Great Britain and the United States recognise two 
kinds of blockade, one ds/acto, without proclamation, and the other 
by proclamation, accompanied or followed by fact. In the former 
«ase no vessel incurs liability unless there has been express warn- 
ing ; in other words, it will be incumbent on the belligerent to 
prove knowledge on the part of the neutral, unless the blockade 
de facto has existed for any length of time, in which case knowledge 
might be presumed from the notoriety. In the latter case a general 
notification of the impending blockade is given to neutral States, a 
reasonable time being allowed for this to take effect. If there has 
been lime to receive this, the mere sailing with an intention to break 
blockade will be sufficient to waixant condemnation. The intention 
may be gathered from such overt acts as starting for a blockaded 
port after notice, the use of false papers or spoliation of papers, or a 
change of course undertaken in order to avoid search. 

According to the rule recently acted upon by France, whether the 
blockade be by notification or de facto only, thero must be a special 
warning to a ship about to enter indorsed on the ship's papers («). 

With regard to cessation, in the case of a blockade de facto the 
blockade ceases when the fact ceases; but where the blockade U 
accompanied by notification, primd facie the blockade is deemed to 
continue until it has been formally repealed. In the latter case it is 
the duty of the belligerent to notify the repeal immediately the 
blockade has ceased in fact ; to fail to do so and yet to enforce the 
obligations arising from blockade after it had been discontinued, 
would be to commit a fraud on the neutral. 

The other aspects of the Law of Blockade will be gathered from 
the cases immediately following, whilst the cases cited under the 
doctrine of Continuous Voyages, will indicate howgi*eatly the liability 
of neutrals in this department has been extended in modem times. 

(«) See Wheaton, by Boyd, p. 674, and Barbouz, 1870—1871, Appendix. 
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THE ''HENRIOE AND MABIA." 

Temp, 1799. 
[1 C. Rob. 146.] 

Case.] During war between Great Britain and Holland, the 
"' Henrick and Maria/' a Danish ship, was captured and brought 
in on a charge of violating the blockade of Amsterdam. The 
master was warned *'not to proceed to any Dutch port," 
Amsterdam being, however, the only Dutch port blockaded. 

Judgment] It was held that the notice was illegal, and that 

the ship was therefore not liable to condemnation; the rule 

being that if a belligerent has proclaimed a blockade of several 

ports, when he has only blockaded one, a neutral is at liberty 

to disregard the notice, and is not liable to the penalties of 

breach of blockade, for attempting to enter the port really 

blockaded. 

The Henrick and Maria, 1 C. Rob. 146. 



What is known as a paper or cabinet blockade, consists in a decla- 
ration of intention to blockade a place or a tract of coast, without 
stationing a force adequate to support the blockade. Such a declara- 
tion is ineffectual, and cannot by the Law of Nations affect a neutral 
with liability. Much less is a mere private notification effectual, 
where the place prohibited is not, in fact, blockaded. 

The principle indicated is part of a larger principle, that blockade 
to be binding must be effectual. Thus in the case of the Nanq; 
iX Acton, p. 58), Su: W. Grant laid down in regard to the blockade 
-of Martinique, that it was the duty of a blockading Power to main- 
tain such a force as would be of itself sufRcient to give effect to the 
blockade ; this could only be carried out by keeping a number of 
vessels on the different stations, so communicating with each other 
as to be able to intercept all vessels attempting to enter the ports of 
the island ; the periodical appearance of a vessel of war in the 
offing could not be supposed to be a continuation of the blockade. 

By the Declaration of Paris, 185(),it was provided that ''blockades 
in order to be binding must be effectual," that is to say, maintained 
by a force sufficient in reality to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy. This provision, however, does not seem to do more than 
formulate an existing principle, and can scarcely be said to afford 
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nny practical test of the eaflScieiicj of a blockade (0- In 1884, on 
the occasion of the declaration by Admiral Conrbet of a blockade of 
all ports and roadsteads between certain points of the Island of For- 
mosa, the English GoTemment protested against this measure as 
being a yiolation of the terms of the Declaration of Paris, 1856 (»)• 



THE ''OOLXTMBIA/' 

Temp, 1790. 
[1 C. Rob. 154.] 

Case.] Tlie master of an American ship was instructed by 
the owners to go north about as far as Cuxhaven and thence 
to Hamburg, where he was to put himself under the directions 
of Messrs. Bou^ & Company. Having arrived at Hamburg, 
Messrs. Bou^ directed him to proceed to Amsterdam, if the 
winds should be such as to keep the English fleet at a distance. 
Both the master and the consignees knew at the time of the 
ship's sailing for that port, that it was blockaded. 

Judgment] It was held that the mere sailing with an 
intention of evading the blockade, in the event of this being 
possible through the absence of the blockading squadron caused 
by adverse weather, constituted a breach of the blockade ; and 
that the act of the master affected the owner of ihe vessel to 
the extent of the whole of the latter's property concerned in 
the transaction. 

Tlie Columbia, 1 C. Rob. 154, 



A blockade is not suspended by the occasional absence of the 
blockading squadron caused by adverse weather, provided that the 
station is resumed with due diligence. The law considers an 
attempt to take advantage of such an accidental removal as an 
attempt to break the blockade and as a ground of confiscation. But 
this will not apply where the blockading squadron is driven off by 
superior force (v). 

According to the doctrine of the English Prize Courts, in the case 

(0 See Wheaton, by Boyd, p. 696. [v) See the Hoffnuivg, 6 C. Rob. 116. 

(u) See p. 150, svpixi. 
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of a blockade by notification, mere intent to break blockade ia 
anfficient to constitute a breach and to warrant condemnation. To 
sail for a blockaded port, knowing it to be blockaded, will suffice 
to inrolve a vessel in guilt. The doctrine of the American Courts 
appears to be the same (rt;). 

An intention to break blockade may also be inferred firom other 
circumstances, such as a suspicions change of course in order to ayoid 
a man-of-war, an unnecessary dcTiation from the course warranted 
by the vesseFs alleged destination, a refusal to lie to when notified to 
do so, or a use of false papers. Nor will a vessel be allowed to 
approach the blockaded port in such manner as would enable her, if 
opportunity offered, to slip in, under pretext of discoyering whether 
the blockade still exists. In the case of distant Toyages, however, 
and especially in the case of a blockade d^factOy a wish to make the 
port, if permissible, conjoined with the calling at another port for 
enquiry, would not involye the vessel in liability whilst on her voyage 
to such port of enquiry. But, at the present time, the application of 
this rule in practice would probably be considerably narrowed, 
owing to the facilities that exist for communication by cable. 



THE ''FBEDERIOE MOLKE.'' 

Temp, 1798. 
[Tudor's Liadino Gases, 1011 ; 1 C. Bob. 86.] 

Case.] In 1798, during war between Great Britain and 
France, the " Frederick Molke," a Danish vessel, broke through 
the blockade established by the English at Havre, and delivered 
her cargo. She then took on board a fresh cargo, and was, 
when attempting to leave the port^ captured for breach of 
blockade, and subsequently brought in for adjudication. The 
ship and cargo, being the property of the same person, were 
both condemned. 

Judgment] Sir William Scott laid down in his judgment, 
that the act of egress was as culpable as that of ingress ; a 
ship coming out of a blockaded port was in the first instance 
liable to seizure, and in order to obtain her release very 
satisfactory proof of innocence must be given. 

TJie Frederick MoJJce, Tudor's Leading Cases, 1011; 
1 a Rob. 86. 

{vv) See the Nereide^ 9 Cnnch, p. 440. 
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Breach of blockade may be committed by egress as well as bj 
ingress. With regard to Deatral ships already in the blockaded port^ 
it is nsnal for the blockading Power to allow a limited namber of 
days within which ressels may qait Fifteen days may be considered 
as the shortest period adopted in practice. On the blockade of 
Bnenos Ayres, in 1838, France allowed nentral ships forty-two days 
to come ont. Ships in ballast or with cargo honA fide laden before 
blockade, are even allowed to come ont at any time. Bat it is not 
lawful for a neutral ship to enter a blockaded port in ballast ; if she 
enters at all it will be presumed that she did so fraudulently and 
with intent to violate belligerent rights. 

The penalty for breach in every case will continue till the end of 
the return voyage, nnless the blockade has meanwhile been discon- 
tinued. Thus in the case of the Welvaari van Pillaw (2 G. Rob. 
128), a Prussian ship was taken in April, 1799, off Dungeness, and 
])roceeded against for a breach of the blockade of Amsterdam, having 
sailed from thence with a cargo in March ; it was urged on the 
claimant's behalf, that the capture was not made by any blockading 
force, nor near the mouth of the port ; Sir William Scott stated that 
if the principle was sound, that a neutral vessel was not at liberty 
to come out of a blockaded port with a cargo, he knew no other 
natural termination of the offence but the end of the voyage, and he 
would hold that, if a ship that had broken a blockade was taken in 
any part of that voyage, she was taken in delicto and was subject to 
confiscation. 



THE <' 0ERA8IM0.'' 

Temp, 1857. 
[11 Moore, P. C. C. 88.] 



Case.] During the Crimean War, a ship, under Wallachian 
colours, with a cargo of corn belonging to owners residing at 
Oalatz in Moldavia, was seized when coming out of the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube, for breach of the Black Sea blockade. 
When the shipment was made, the Russians held possession 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, but such holding was with the 
expressed intention of not changing the national character or 
incorporating the country with Russia. 

Judgment] It was held, first, that the claimant could not, 
in the particular circumstances of the case, be considered an 
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alien enemy, the national character of the place not being 
<?hanged by its being temporarily in the possession of a hostile 
force. Further, on the question as to liability for breach of 
blockade, it was held that, as the object of the blockade was to 
prevent the import of provisions, the fact of a neutral ship 
bringing out a cargo of corn, would not, under the circum- 
stances, constitute a brea^h-of the blockade. 

The Geixisimo, 11 Moo. P. C. C. 88. 



The deduction from this case is that where the declared purpose of 
the belligerent in instituting the blockade is to prevent the import of 
any particular class of commodities into a place occupied by the 
enemy, it will not be a breach of such blockade for a neutral to 
export such commodities. 



NORTHOOTE v. DOUGLAS, THE << FRAN0I8KA/' 

Temp. 1855. 
[10 MooEE, P^ C. C. 87.] 

Case.] In May, ISoi, the Danish schooner "Fiunciska" was 
seized by one of Her Majesty's ships near the entrance of the 
Gulf of Riga, and sent home for adjudication, on the ground of 
having attempted to break the blockade of the Russian ports. 
It appeared that a blockade had been actually established, but 
that the English Government had given the Russians permis- 
sion to export goods from blockaded Russian ports in the 
Baltic and the Wliite Sea, and that a similar permission had 
been given by the French Government. 

Judgment] It was held that, as this permission had relaxed 

the blockade in favour of the belligerents, to the exclusion of 

neutrals, the blockade could not be enforced against the latter ; 

a.nd both on this and other grounds restitution was decreed, 

the sentence of the Court below condemning the vessel being 

reversed. 

Nortlicote v. Douglas^ The Franciska, 10 Moore, 

Jr. O. O. o7. 

X 2 
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The principle of this decision is, that blockade must be established 
generaUj against all resselsy otherwise it will not be deemed effectual* 
A relaxation, therefore, of the blockade in favour of belligerents to 
the exclusion of neutrals, or, indeed, anj general relaxation of the 
blockade, will hare the effect of yitiating it. But a blockade will 
not be Titiated by particular Ucences granted to individuals {x). 



THE ''OCEAN/' 

Tmnp. 1801. 
[S C. Bob. 297.] 



CSase.] During war between Qreat Britain and Holland, the 
'Ocean" was brought in for adjudication, on the ground of 
having violated the blockade of Amsterdam. It appeared that 
the caigo of the " Ocean " had been ordered for shipment from 
Amsterdam to America, subsequently to the date of tho 
blockade of that place, but previously to the blockade of the 
other ports of Holland. Under these circumstances, the gooda 
had been sent overland from Amsterdam to Rotterdam, and 
thence shipped for America. 

Judgment] It was held that the internal communications of 
the country were in no way subject to the operation of the 
blockade, and restoration was decreed. 

The Ocean, 3 C. Rob. 297. 



The deduction firom this case is, that if a place be blockaded by 
sea, it is no violation of belligerent rights for a neutral to cany on 
•oommeroe with it by means of inland communications. 

(x) See the case of the Foot, Edwardi, 820. 
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THE ''MEBOTTBIUS;' 

Teinp, 1798. 
[1 C. Rob. 80.] 

Case.] The "Mercurius" was captured in 1798 for an 
attempt to violate the blockade of Amsterdam, the master 
having previously been warned that the port was under 
blockade. The ship was the property of a merchant of Ham- 
burg, but the cargo belonged to a citizen of the United States. 
The cargo had been shipped at a time when the blockade could 
not have been known to the owner. 

Judgment.] Sir W. Scott, in giving judgment^ laid down the 
principle that a blockade might exist without a public declara- 
tion, although a declaration unsupported by proof of actual 
blockade would not be sufficient. In the present case, the blockade 
had not been known at the time of shipment, but notice of the 
blockade and a prohibition against entry had been given to the 
masLer by an English officer who had boarded the vessel. The 
vessel must therefore be condemned on the ground that the 
master intended to proceed to Amsterdam in defiance of this 
prohibition. 

The learned judge then proceeded to consider how far, under 
these circumstances, the guilt of the ship could be said to affect 
the cargo. On this subject he laid down that in order that the 
conduct of the master should affect the cargo, it would be 
necessary to prove either that the owners of the cargo were or 
might have been cognizant of the blockade at the time the 
cargo was shipped, or to show that the act of the master of the 
ship personally bound them. Neither of these matters having 
been shown in the present case, restoration of the cargo was in 
effect decreed, subject to liberty of further proof, if the captors 
desired it, as to the ownership of the cargo. 

Tke Meiymrivs, 1 C. Rob. 80. 



The penalty for breach of blockade is confiscation of the vessel. 
If the cargo belongs to the owners of the vessel, the same penalty 
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urill also attach to the cargo. But if the owners are different, then, 
according to the doctrine laid down in the Mercurius, to warrant 
the condemnation of the cargo, there must be proof that the owners 
either knew or might haye known of the blockade, at the time the 
cargo was shipped ; or else that they expressly constituted the master 
of the yessel their agent for the purpose of dii*ecting the destination 
of the cargo. The result of the decision in the Mercurhis^ there* 
fore, goes to exempt the cargo, unless the owners haye actually or 
impliedly sanctioned the attempted violation of the blockade by the 
vessel. Subsequent cases, however, appear to have extended this 
liability considerably, and to establish the rule that the cargo will be 
liable, where the blockade either was or might have been known at 
the time it was shipped. Thus in the case of the Alexander (4 
G. Bob. 94), in 1801, Lord Stowell held that where a ship attempted 
to enter fraudulently, the Court would presume that she was doing 
this in the service of the cargo and with the knowledge and authority 
of the owner. In the case of the Adonis (5 G. Rob. 259), 1804, 
(which was confirmed on appeal), the same learned judge went a step 
further and held that such presumption would be irrebuttable. The 
same principle was also followed in the case of the Exchange, 
(Edw. 42), 1808, and in the case of the Ja^nes Cook (Edw. 261), 
in 1810. The question came again under consideration in the case of 
the Panaghia Rhomha (12 Moo. P. G. G. 108). That ship, during 
the Grimean War, took in a cargo of wheat consigned to the Piraeus, 
or Syra, on the joint account of an Ionian merchant resident in 
Turkey and of a London firm ; she was subsequently captured for 
an attempt to violate the blockade of Odessa, and was condemned. 
The Gonrt acting on the rule as extended by the later cases, held 
that the owners of the cargo could not protect their property from 
condemnation merely by showing their own innocence in the 
transaction ; it was laid down that where a blockade was known or 
might have been known at the time when the cargo was shipped, and 
the owners of the cargo might therefore by possibility be privy 
to an intention of violating the blockade, such privity would be 
assumed as an irresistible inference of law, and it would not be 
competent to them to rebut it by evidence {y) ; further, that in cases 
of blockade, for the purpose of affecting the cargo with liability, the 
master would be treated as the agent for the cargo as well as for the 
ship. This rule represents the present doctrine of the British Prize 
Courts on the subject. It may operate harshly in individual cases, 
but as Lord Stowell remarked, it is justified by the fact that 
in nearly all cases of blockade, the attempted violation is made for 
the benefit and with the privity of the owners of the cargo, and that 

(y) As wonld haro been the case nnder the earlie rale. 
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if thej were afc liberty to allege their innocence of the master's act, 
eridence would be adduced which the captors would have no meaus 
of disproving, and it would be impossible to make a blockade 
effectual. 



CONTRABAND. 



THE "NKPTXTNUS." 

Temp, 1800. 
[3 C. Rob. 108.] 

Case.] In 1798, during war between Qreat Britain and 
Holland, the " Neptunus " was captured whilst on a voyage 
from Cronstadt to Amsterdam, on the ground of carrying 
contraband, and brought home for adjudication. Her cargo 
consisted of a quantity of tallow, sail-cloth, and other articles. 
As to the tallow, the captors pressed for condemnation on the 
ground that it was to be considered as naval stores. The same 
contention was also put forward as to the sail-cloth. 

Judgment] The Court expressed the opinion that tallow 
could not fairly be regarded as naval stores whilst on a dLstina- 
tion to Amsterdam, this being a mercantile as well as a naval 
port; but it was intimated that if it had been taken on a 
voyage to Brest, this being exclusively a naval port, there 
would have been little doubt as to its contraband characten 
The tallow was consequently restored. It was, however, held 
that sail-cloth was universally contraband even on a destina- 
tion to a port of mere mercantile equipment, and condemnation 
of that found on board was decreed. 

Tlie Neptunus, 3 C. Rob. 108. 



Contraband at first signified those articles the importation of 
which into a country was publicly prohibited. It now denotes those 
articles which a neutral cannot carry into the country of a belligerent 
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without incnrring the risk of confiscation. What is contraband, has 
always been a matter of uncertainty, and the list of contraband 
articles has varied greatly. 

In considering the question of contraband generally, it may be 
convenient to glance, first, at the views of one or two of the more 
important writers on International Law, by reason of the weight 
attributed to such opinion by European maritime States, such as 
France, Germany, and Italy ; next to set forth a few illustrations as 
to the regulation of contraband by treaty, or declaration of the great 
maritime powers; next to review a few of the more important 
decisions on the subject given by English and American Prize 
Courts ; and finally to ascertain British official usage on the subject, 
so fieu* as this may be gathered from the instructions issued to the 
British Naval Forces (z). 

With regard to the views of the publicists, Grotius classes com- 
modities under three heads ; first, those useful for war only, which 
are always contraband ; secondly, those useful for peace only,'which 
are never contraband ; and thirdly, those andpUis tistu, which are 
useful both in peace and war. Whether the last are contraband or 
not will depend on circumstances (a). Ortolan, a modem writer of 
great repute on all matters pertaining to naval warfare, lays down 
that arms and instruments of war are the only objects necessarily 
contraband ; that raw material and merchandise fitted for peaceful 
as well as warlike use ought only to be treated as contraband under 
special circumstances ; and that provisions and other objects of first 
necessity should never be treated as contraband (b). 

Contraband has sometimes been defined by declaration of the Great 
Maritime Powers. Thus, by the declaration of the northern Powers, 
who were parties to the First Armed Neutrality of 1780, contraband 
was limited to munitions of war and sulphur. But this can scarcely 
be rep:arded as a satisfactory exposition of International Law, as the 
doctrine was altogether repudiated by Great Britain. At a later 
period, too, some of the parties to the Convention added considerably 
tx) the list of contraband articles. In 1798, on the outbreak of war 
between Great Britain and France, the National Convention of France 
declared provisions liable to preemption. Denmark in the same 
year issued a proclamation declaring horses, and articles neces* 
sary for the construction and repair of vessels, with the excep- 
tion of unwrought iron, beams, boards and planks of deal and fir, to 
be contraband. By the declaration of the Second Armed Neutrality, 

(t) This may be presumed to accord, (a) See Orotios, Lib. YI. c 1. § 6. 

and does in the main accord, with the {b) See Ortolan, YoL II., pp. 190 

principles laid down by judicial ana 191. 
authority. 
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1800, coDfcraband was limited to cannons, mortars, firearms^ piBtoL«, 
bombs, grenades, ballets, balls, maskets, fireballs, matches, powder, 
saltpetre, snlphnr, cuirasses, pikes, swords, belts, cartridge-boxes, 
saddles and bridles; but from these articles there was excepted 
the quantity necessary for the defence of the yessel and her crew. 
This list, moreover, was not to interfere with the particular stipula- 
tions of any treaties previously made with any of the belligerents. 
This enumeration of contraband articles was subsequently acqui- 
esced in by Great Britain, and confirmed by treaty. By the Treaty 
of 1794, between Great Britain and the United States, naval stores 
were included among contraband objects ; it being further provided 
that if provisions and articles not generally contraband were seized, 
they should not be confiscated, but that the owner should be 
indemnified. 

Passing now to judicial authority on the natui'e of contraband, 
one of the most comprehensive statements on this subject is to be 
found in the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the Peterhoff (5 Wall. 58). There the Court 
observed that the classification of contraband best supported by 
British and American decisions, might be said to divide all 
merchandize into three classes ; of these, the first consisted of 
articles manufactured and primarily used for military purposes in 
time of war ; the second, of articles which might be and were used 
for the purposes of peace or war, according to circumstances ; and 
the third, of articles exclusively used for peaceful purposes ; articles 
of the fiiBt class destined for a belligerent country or place occupied 
by the belligerent, were always contraband ; articles of the second 
olass were contraband if actually destined to the militaiy or naval 
use of the belligerent ; articles of the third class were not con- 
traband at all, though liable to condemnation for violation of 
■blockade. 

Munitions of war, such as firearms and explosives, ai*e of course 
in their very nature contraband. In the view of the British Prize 
Oourts, various other articles essential to naval warfare fall into the 
same category. Thus in the case of the Maria (1 C. Bob. 340), 
where a Swedish vessel had been captured by the British, whilst ladeu 
with a cargo of pitch, tar, hemp, deals, and iron. Sir W. Scott laid 
down that tar, pitch, and hemp going to the enemy were in their own 
nature liable to ^izure (c). In the case of the Clmrloite (5 C. 
.Bob. 805), a Lubeck ship carrying a cargo of masts and spars, the 
property of a Russian merchant, was captured when on a voyage 
from Riga to Nantes, and brought in for adjudication ; Sir W. 



(c) For a modificatioQ of this doc- caie of the Sarah Christina^ p. 818, 
trine as to pitch and tar, see the it^rcu 
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Scott stated in his judgment that masts would, unless protected b^ 
treaty, be considered as contraband, whether bound to a mer* 
cantile port only, or to a port of nayal military equipment (d)^ 
In the case of the Neptunus it will be observed that thia 
principle was extended to sail-cloth. Bat other articles used 
for nayal equipment, such as timber, resin, and tallow, have com- 
monly been treated as liable only if destined to a port of nayal 
construction (e). So far as any general principle can be deduced 
from the English authorities, it would seem to be : — (1.) That some 
goods, such as arms and munitions of war, arc liable to be con- 
demned on mere inspection, as being in their nature contraband. 
(2.) That other articles, which are not essentially of a hostile cha- 
racter, must be made the subject of special enquiry, and are then 
liable to condemnation or entitled to immunity, according to circum- 
stances. Amongst the circumstances on which liability will depend 
are the following : {a.) destination to a port of naval equipment or 
for the use of the enemy's military forces, {h.) the fact that the 
articles are or are not the produce of the country exporting them^ 
and that they are or are not in an unmanufactured state, {c) the 
position of the parties and general circumstances of the war. (3.) 
Finally, that in certain cases, especially in those where the goods 
captured are not of a kind usually treated as contraband, the practice 
of pre-emption will be adopted, this being sometimes also a matter 
of express treaty stipulation. 

In the British Admiralty Manual of Prize Law (1888) it is stated 
to be part of the prerogative of the Crown in time of war, to extend 
or reduce the list of contraband articles. Subject to this, the follow- 
ing enumeration of contraband articles is given: — (I) As absolutely 
contraband — Anns of all kinds and machinery for manufacturing 
arms ; ammunition and materials for ammunition, including lead» 
potash, nitrate of soda, gunpowder, saltpetre, brimstone and gun* 
cotton ; military equipments and clothing ; military stores ; 
naval stores, including masts, spars, rudders, ship-timber, homp^ 
cordage, sail-cloth, pitch and tar, copper fit for sheathing, marine 
engines and all the component parts and materials used in the manu- 
facture thereof ; iron in any of the forms in which it is used for 
naval shipbuilding or repair. (2) As conditionally contraband — 
Provisions and liquors fit for consumption in army or navy ; money ; 
telegraphic materials, such as wire, porous caps, platinum, sulphuric 
acid and zinc; materials for ruilway construction; coals; hay; 
horses ; resin, tallow and timber. 

(d) See Tador, Leading Oaaes in Mer- will be gathered from the case of th» 

cantile Law, p. 988. Jong€ Margaretha and appended noto^ 

{e\ The application of this doctrine p. 815, iiifra. 
to the case of provisions, and to coal, 
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It should be observed that, as in blockade, there is nothing \rhich 
requires a neutral state to prohibit its subjects from carrying contra* 
band to either belligerent (/). Nor is there, apparently, any obli- 
gation on the part of the neutral State, to prohibit the sale within its 
territory of munitions of war by indiyiduals to either belligerent, so 
long as the supply is not made to a belligerent warship in a neutral 
()ort, or for the purposes of an illegal expedition. Whether the muni- 
tions of war are sold to the belligerent within neutral territory, or 
exported by the neutral for sale to the belligerent territory, the other 
belligerent has, in either case, his opportunity of seizing such goods 
during their transit. In Great Britain, however^ the Executive is 
armed with power, by Proclamation or Order in Council, to pro- 
hibit under pain of forfeiture, the export or carriage coastwise of 
arms, ammunition, gunpowder, military or naval stores, or any 
articles which may be deemed capable of being converted into 
military or naval stores. This extends even to provisions, or any 
sort of victuals which may be used as food for man. The question of 
coal is referred to later {g). 



tt 



THE ''JONGE MABGARETHA; 

Temp, 1799. 
[TuDoa's Leading Cases, 981 ; 1 C. Rob. 189.] 

Case.] In 1797, during war between Great Britain and 
France, the "Jonge Margaretha," a Papenberg ship, was 
captured by the British, whilst carrying a cargo of Dutch 
cheeses from Amsterdam to Brest. There was at the time, in 
the port of Brest, a considerable French Fleet preparing for 
a hostile expedition against Great Britain. It appeared that 
the cheeses were exactly such as were used in British and also 
ill French ships of war. Under these circumstances they were 
held to be contraband. 

Judgment.] Sir W. Scott stated in his judgment, that the 
catalogue of contraband had varied very much owing to par- 



(/) ^tt Setonr, LoWf p. 822, infra, (g) See appended note to Jonge 
and especially judgment of Lord West- Margaretha, p. 816. 
bury in appended note. 
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ticular circumstances, the history of which had not accompanied 
the history of the decisions. In 1673, the King's Advocate 
declared com, wine, and oil liable to be deemed contraband ; in 
1747, butter, salted cod, and salmon going to Rochelle were 
condemned, as were rice and salted herrings in 1748. The 
rule appeared to be that generally provisions were not contra- 
band, but that they might become so under circumstances 
arising out of the particular situation of the war or the condi- 
tion of the parties engaged in it Amongst the circumstances 
tending to preserve provisions, one was that they were the 
growth of the country exporting them ; another was the fact of 
their existing in their native unmanufactured state ; but the 
most important distinction was whether or not they were going 
with a highly probable destination for military use. 

Tht Jonge Maiyaretha, Tudor's Leading Cases, 981 ; 
1 a Rob. 189. 



This decision was followed by the United States Courts in the 
case of the Commercen (1 Wbeaton, 382). In this case, a Swedish 
vessel, with a cargo of barley and oats, was captured by a United 
States cruiser, during the war between the United States and Great 
Britain, whilst on a voyage from Limerick to Bilbao ; it was held 
that as the provisions were exported from the enemy's country, 
and were destined for the use of the British foix^es in Spain (A), 
the voyage must be considered illegal, and, in addition to the 
confiscation of the cargo, loss of freight was decreed against the 
vessel. It was laid down, in judgment, that provisions were not 
asually contraband, but that they might become so if intended 
for the use of the enemy's army or navy, or destined for any 
port of naval equipment ; further, that provisions which wera 
at once the growth of the enemy country and destined for the 
Qse of its forces, were contraband, although bound for a neutral 
port. 

Occasional contraband is a term applied by writers on International 
Law to those objects which are liable to be regarded as contraband 

(A) This case is usually cited in con- of goods carried by a neutral ship, under 

nection with the subject of occasional contract, to become the property oi the 

contraband ; but it seems to afford an enemy, 
equally good illustration of the liability 
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under some circumstances, bnfc not under others. The justice of the 
doctrine has been denouncedy on the ground that it is unfair to 
neutrals ; that it gives the belligerent an option of declaring what 
he pleases to be contraband ; and that if mitigated, as it frequently 
is by pre-emption, it resembles the infliction of a half punishment 
for an offence not wholly proven. Most English writers, however, 
uphold the doctrine. 

In the French Revolutionary Wars of 1793 and 1794, the British 
authorities claimed that by the Law of Nations all provisions might 
be treated as contraband, whenever one of the means employed to 
reduce the enemy to reasonable terms of peace, was to deprive him of 
sapplies. A question of a similar nature arose during the last war 
between France and China. On February 20th, 1885, the French 
Government announced, through its representatives abroad, that it 
proposed to treat rice bound for the open Chinese ports as contraband 
of war. On the 24th, it announced that it recognized the possi- 
bility of alleviating this measure, and would confine its prohibition 
to shipments of rice destined for the open ports north of Canton. 
M. Ferry, in his despatch on the subject, stated that the French 
(rovernment had hitherto done ever};th{ng it could to respect neutral 
interests, and had limited for months the area of hostilities ; but 
that it had now received information that large quantities of riod 
were being forwarded to the northern ports of China, and that the 
stoppage of these would materially affect the Pekin Government. 
He added that France could not afford to lose this opportunity, and 
that of the two alternative modes of effecting this end, one of which 
was to blockade Shanghai and the other open ports, and the second 
to declare rice contraband of war, he had chosen the latter as the 
least detrimental to the interests of neutrals. M. Ferry proceeded 
to urge that this course was justified both by precedent and analogy. 
The English Ambassador in China altogether refused to admit or 
allow the exercise of this right. Lord Granville, however, intervened 
and explained that the British Government would not resist the 
seizure of rice by physical force, and that its legality must be 
determined by the French Prize Courts, subject to ulterior diplo- 
matic action. The subject was on several occasions mentioned in 
the House of Commons. The only official declaration that the 
British Government would commit itself to, was that it had made 
the requisite protest against rice being treated generally as contra- 
band irrespective of its ulterior destination, and that the matter 
must be decided in the first instance by the French Prize Courts. 
On March 30th, however, the Ferry cabinet resigned, and on April 
7th the preliminaries of peace were settled between the two countries. 
Apart from the question whether, in the face of the denial by the 
French Government that war reaUy existed, the French cruisers were 
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entitled to exercise belligerent rights oyer nentral oommeroe, it is 
very donbtfdl whether the circamstances were such as brought the 
French declaration within the limits of the mles generally reoognized 
as to contraband. Much less was it in accordance with the doctrines 
laid down on this sabject by most Continental jurists. 

The harshness of the rule making provisions, under certain cir- 
cnmstances, contraband, has been modified in practice by the doctrine 
of pre-emption. Sir William Scott, in the case of the Hadbei (2 
C. Rob. 179), gives an account of the origin of this doctrine, and 
of the mles governing it, according to the practice of the English 
Prize Courts. The learned judge there remarked that the seizure of 
cargoes of provisions had long been a right exercised by belligerent 
nations, the ancient practice of several maritime States of Europe 
having been to confiscate them entirely; in later times the more 
lenient practice had come to prevail of holding such cargoes subject 
to the right of pre-emption, that is, to a right of the belligerent 
captor to purchase, upon paying a reasonable compensation to the 
individual whose property was thus diverted ; but no rule had esta- 
blished that such a practice should be regulated exactly upon the 
same terms of profit as would have followed the adventure if no such 
exercise of war had inter^'cned ; it was a reasonable indemnification 
and a fair profit, only, on the commodity, that was dne, reference 
being had to the original price actually paid by the exporter and the 
expenses which lie had incurred. 

The decision in the case of the Sarah Christina (1 C. Bob. 237), 
discloses at once a modification of the ordinary liability of pitch 
and tar, and an aflSrmation of the doctrine of pre-emption in regard 
to such articles. In that case, Sir William Scott stated that 
although pitch and tar were in a maritime war usually from their 
very nature liable to condemnation, yet it was the practice of the 
Court to allow the carriage of these articles, where they were the 
produce of the claimant's country; this mitigation of the ordinary 
rule being, however, subject to a right of pre-emption on the part 
of the belligerent, and conditional on perfect bona fides on the part 
of the neutral. 

According to the English practice when the right of pre-emption 
is exercised, the goods are paid for at their mercantile value, together 
with a reasonable profit^ usually calculated at 10 per cent. (t). 

The importance of coal in modem maritime warfare has on several 
occasions given rise to a discussion as to how far it is contraband, 
and as to how far it must be withheld from either belligerent. In 
1859 and 1870 it was declared by France not to be contraband. 
According to Calvo the greater number of secondary States have 

(0 Naval Prize Act, 1864, 27 & 28 Vict. c. 25, sect. 38. 
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expressed themselves in a similar manner with reference to this. In 
1870, daring the Franco-Prussian War, Oreat Britain held that the 
character of coal depended npon its destination^ and refused to per- 
mit yessels to sail with it to the French fleet in the North Sea. 
Oermany remonstrated against Oreat Britain's allowing its export 
nnder any circumstances. According to Mr. Hall(A:)y the view 
adopted by the English authorities, on the subject, was correct. Coal 
being used for so many innocent purposes of daily life, the mere fact 
of its being sent to a belligerent port ought not to be held sufficient 
to condemn it ; if, on the other hand, its destination were to a port of 
naval equipment, or if for some other reason it appeared probable 
that there was an intention to devote it to hostile use, it would under 
these circumstances become liable to condemnation. But even in the 
latter case, it does not seem that the neutral State would be under 
any obligation to prohibit the export of coal on the mere ground of 
its being contraband, although the power to do so may, occasionally^ 
be given by municipal law Qclc), 



THE ''MARGARET/' 

TVmp. 1810. 
[I AcTOK, 383.] 

Case.] The " Margaret," an American vessel, sailed in 1804, 
during war between Great Britain and France, from Baltimore, 
with a cargo of tar and gunpowder, for the Cape of Good 
Hope (i). On her arrival at the Cape she disposed of part of 
her cargo, and then proceeded to^the Isle of France (771), where 
the remainder was disposed of. Thence she proceeded to 
Batavia in ballast, and, after several intermediate voyages, 
finally sailed with a cargo of sugar, coflfee, pepper, and other 
goods for Baltimore. In the course of this voyage she was 
captured by a British cruiser and brought in for adjudication. 
Both on the outward and homeward voyages false papers appear 
to have been used. 

(A;) See Hall, p. 664. pass permanently in to the possession of 

\kk) See p. 815, mipra, the British till 1806. 
(Q The Cape was at this time in the (m) Now Maoritius. 

cccapation of the Dutch ; it did not 
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Judgment] On the case coming before the Prize Court, 
both 8hip and cargo were condemned. On appeal, the decree 
of condemnation was affirmed. Sir William Grant stated in 
bis judgment that if, in such circumstances as the present, a 
vessel carried contraband on the outward voyage, she wa» 
liable to condemnation on the homeward voyage, it being by 
no means necessary that the cargo should have been purchased 
with the proceeds of the contraband. 

The Margaret, 1 Acton, 333. 



In this case the Court had to deal with the circumstances under 
which the carriage of an outwardbound contraband cargo would 
invol?6 the vessel and an innocent cargo on the homeward voyage ; 
it was held that where the circumstances were such as to affect the 
ship with liability in respect of the outward voyage, this liability 
would continue to attach to her till the end of the retarn voyage. 

Some writers contend that a ship engaged in carrying contraband 
is entitled to proceed on her voyage after delivering over to the 
belligerent all contraband on board, unless it is too extensive in 
quantity to permit of this being done ; and in numerous instances 
treaties to this effect have been entered into. The more usnal prac- 
tice is to bring both ship and cargo before the prize courts of the 
captor's country. 

The ship is primi facie entitled to release subject to the penalty of 
loss of time, freight and expenses. Carriage of contraband will, 
however, affect the ship and render her liable to confiscation where 
both the ship and the contraband belong to the same individual ; or 
where the owner of the ship has been privy to the carriage of the 
contraband ; or where, as in the case of the Margaret, false papers 
have been used. Confiscation of the ship has also sometimes been 
decreed where the contraband comprises three-fourths of the cargo, 
or where the articles are contraband under a treaty to which the 
ship's coantry is a party. 

With regard to cargo not contraband, this is usually released unless 
it is the property of the owner of the contraband. 

The liability to confiscation attaches from the moment of the ship's 
leaving port on a hostile destination and extends to the termination 
of the return voyage where false papers had been used. 
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THE <'IMINA.' 

Temp, 1800. 
[3 C. Bob. 167.] 

Case.] In 1798, during war between Great Britain and 
Holland, the "Imina" sailed on a voyage from Dantzic to 
Amsterdam, with a cargo of ships' timber, but in consequence 
of having received information of the blockade of Amsterdam, 
she changed her course and was proceeding to Embden, a 
neutral port, when she was captured by a British vessel and 
brought in for adjudication. 

Judgment.] Sir William Scott, in giving judgment, held that 
contraband, in order to be confiscable, must be taken in the 
actual prosecution of a voyage to an enemy's port ; from the 
moment of quitting port on a hostile destination the offence 
was complete, and it was not necessary to wait till the goods 
were actually endeavouring to enter the enemy's port ; but if, 
on the other hand, the goods were not taken in delicto, or in 
the actual prosecution of such a voyage, the penalty was not 
generally held to attach. In the present case, the voyage 
having been to a neutral port, restitution was decreed. 

The Imina, 3 C. Rob. 167. 



The principle dodncible from this case is that contraband is usually 
subject to confiscation, only when taken on a voyage to an enemy port. 
Under ordinary circumstances, goods bound for a neutral port can* 
not be deemed contraband. To this general rale, however, there 
are certain exceptions. In the case of the Cofnmsrcen (mm)y it 
was held that provisions consigned to a neutral port, but destined 
for the use of the British forces in Spain, were of so contraband 
a character as not only to involve confiscation of the goods, but 
also to subject the neutral vessel to loss of freight (n). More* 
over, under the doctrine of Continuous Yoya^^cs, as applied to con* 
traband, the United States Courts have held that property of iv 
contraband nature is liable to condemnation if there be a presump- 
tion of an ulterior hostile destination, even though the immediate 
destination be to a port in neutral territory (p). 



{mm) See p. 816, tupra, 
in) But see p. 836, in notis, 

C.I.L. 



(o) See the case of the PeUrhoffi p, 
888, infra. 
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SETON V. LOW. 

Temp* 1799. 
[1 Johnson (N.Y.) Cas. 1.] 

Case.] A policy of insurance was effected by the plaintiffs 
with the defendants on "all kinds of lawful goods and 
merchandises" on board the "Hannah," bound on a voyage 
from New York to Havannah. The defendants were not 
informed of the nature of the caif^o. The ship was captured, 
and part of the cargo condemned as contraband. The cargo 
was abandoned in fftvour of the defendants, and an action was 
then brought on the policy. It was contended on behalf of 
the defendants that the contraband goods were not " lawful " 
within the meaning of the policy, and that the assured should 
liave disclosed the fact that part of the cargo was contraband. 

Judgment.] Kent, J., held the goods to be lawful, laying 
down in judgment that, though the Law of Nations authorized 
the seizure of contraband articles by belligerent powers, yet a 
trade by a neutral in articles of contraband was a lawful one, 
although from necessity subject to the risk of capture and loss. 
The other point was also decided in favour of the plaintiffs, for 
whom judgment was accordingly given. 

SeUm V. Low^ 1 Johns. (N. Y.) Cas. 1. 



It is in one sense perfectly lawful for a neutral to carry contraband 
to a belligerent port, or to endeavour to evade a blockade ; although, in 
either case, the venture will subject the ship or cargo, or sometimes 
both, to the risk of capture and coDfiscation by the other belligerent. 
The rights of neutrals and belligerents in these cases are co-existii2g 
lights ; neither can charge the other with a criminal offence. In the 
case of Ex parte Chavasse^ In re Orazebrook (34 L. J. N. S. Bank. 17), 
it appeared that Orazebrook, a merchant carrying on business at Liver- 
pool, had arranged in 1862 with one Chavasse, for the purchase on 
their joint account of a large quantity of arms and ammunition to be 
•consigned to a third party, resident in the Confederate States of North 
America, and sold on their joint account. In 1864 an application was 
made by the trustees of a deed of assignment executed by Chavasse for 
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the benefit of his creditors^ for an apportionment of the proceeds of this 
venture. The application was resisted on the ground that the contract 
was for the importation of contraband goods into the Confederate 
States, and therefore illegal. The judgment of Lord Westbury contams 
the following important statement : ''In the view of International Law, 
the conmierce of nations is perfectly free and unrestricted. The sub- 
jects of each nation have a right to interchange the products of labour 
with the inhabitants of every other country. If hostilities occur 
between two nations, and they become belligerent, neither belligerent 
has a right to impose, or to require a neutral government to impose, 
any restrictions on the commerce of its subjects. The right which the 
luw of war gives to a belligerent, does not produce the consequence 
that the act of a neutral, in transporting munitions of war to a 
belligerent country, is either a personal offence against the belligerent 
captor, or an act which gives him any ground of complaint either 
against the neutral trader personally or against the Government of 
which he is a subject. The act of the neutral trader in transporting 
munitions to the belligerent country is quite lawful, and the act of 
the other belligerent in seizing and appropriating the contraband is 
equally lawful. All that International Law does is to subject the 
neutral merchant to the risk of having his ship and cargo captured 
and condemned by the- belligerent Power for whose enemy the con- 
traband is destined.*' His lordship accordingly held that the contract 
was a lawful one, and that the ordinaty rights of property resulted 
from it ; and the decree of the Court below, dismissing the applica- 
tion, was reversed. 

Similar principles have been applied to contracts involving an 
intended breach of blockade. In the case of the Helm (L. B. 1 
A. & £. 1), the master of a ship sued for wages under an agreement 
entered into between himself and the owners. An article of the de- 
fendant's answer, alleging that the agreement was entered into for 
the purpose of running the blockade of the southern ports of the 
United States of America, or one of them, and was therefore contrary 
to law, was ordered to be struck out. Dr. Lushington stated in his 
judgment, that principle, authority and usage called upon him to 
reject the new doctrine, that to carry on trade with a blockaded port 
was, or ought to be, a municipal offence. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the decision in the case of E£ 
parte Chavaasej would apply to contracts for the carriage of property 
in violation of the Rule of the War of 1756 {oo). 

(oo) See p. 380, infra. 
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ANALOGUES OF CONTRABAND. 
THE ''OBOZEMBO/' 

Tenip. 1807. 
[6 C. Rob. 430.] 

Case.] During the war which prevailed between Great 
Britain and Holland at the beginning of the present centuiyr 
an American ship was chartered by a merchant at Lisbon, 
ostensibly to proceed in ballast to Macao and thence to take a 
cargo to America. Afterwards, by direction of the charterer,, 
three military officers of distinction and two persons employed 
in civil departments in the Qovernment of Batavia, were- 
received on board. There were other persons on the ship, 
making seventeen in all. The vessel was captured by a 
British cruiser, and application made for its condemnation. 
It was contended on behalf of the owners of the vessel, that- 
in order to suppoi't the penalty of condemnation, some proof 
of delinquency in the master or the owner should be 
given. 

Judgment.] Sir William Scott, in giving judgment, held 
that the fact of there being even three military officers on 
board, was sufficient to involve the vessel in guilt With 
regard to the civil officers, the leai-ned Judge remarked that 
he did not feel called upon to determine whether the same 
principle applied to them ; but he added that it appeared to 
him only reasonable that, "wherever it was of sufficient im- 
portance to the enemy that such persons should be sent out 
on the public service at the public expense, it should afford 
equal ground of forfeiture against the vessel engaged in 
carrying them." As to the contention that to warrant con* 
demnation there should be some proof of delinquency on the 
pai-t of the master or owner, the learned Judge held that such 
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proof was not necessary, and that it was sufficient if any injury 
arose to the belligerent from the employment in which the 
vessel was found to be engaged. 

The Orozermho, 6 G Rob. 430. 



The doctrine of contraband has been extended by analogy to the 
carriage by a neutral of (1) naval and military persons, (2) official 
despatches, whilst (8), in the case of the TrmU it was sought to 
extend it to the carriage of enemy's envoys. 

From the above case it appears that the carriage of naval or mili- 
tary officers belonging to one belligerent will involve the neutral in 
liability towards the other, even though he does not know of the 
service in which he is engaged, or even though he may have been im- 
pressed into the service against his will. In the latter case the 
neutral must look to his own Government to procure him redress 
against the belligerent by whom he has been coerced. 



THE '^ATALANTA." 

Temp, 1808. 
[6 C. Bob. 440.] 

Case.] In 1807, during war between this country and France, 
a neutral ship was captured on a voyage from Batavia to 
Bremen. A tea-chest in a trunk belonging to one of the 
fiupercargos was found to contain despatches from the Qovemor 
of the Isle of France to the French authorities. 

Judgment.] In view of this fact, the vessel and all cargo 
belonging to the owners and to the supercargo, were con- 
demned, the Court laying down in its judgment, that the 
carriage of despatches between the colonies and the mother 
country of the enemy was a service highly injurious to the 
other belligerent, and an act of the most noxious and hostile 
kind. 

The. AtalaTiia, 6 C. Bob. 440. 
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Liability for transmisrion of despatcheSy howerer, eeems to differ 
fix>m the liability arising from the carriage of military persona, inas* 
mach as, in the former case, the neatral yessel is only liable if the 
neatral master or owner knew that the despatches were connected with 
belligerent objects. In the case of the Bapid (Edwards, 228), 
an American ship was captnred, during the war between England and 
Holland, on a Toynge from New York to Tonningen. Among the 
papers given np by the master at the time of capture was a despatch 
addressed to the Dutch Colonial Minister at The Hague, under coyer 
of a communication to a commercial house at Tonningen. On this 
ground an order for the confiscation of the ship was applied for. It 
appeared that the master of the ship, who was an American, had 
received the despatch among other letters from private persons, and 
was ignorant of its contents. Under these circumstances an order 
for confiscation was refused. 



THE ''KADISON/' 

TVm^. 1810. 
[Edwabds, 224.] 

Case.] During war between Great Britain on the one side 
and France and Denmark on the other, the ''Madison," an 
American ship, was captured by a French privateer and carried 
into Dieppe, but subsequently liberated. After her liberation 
she was proceeding in ballast to Baltimore, when she was again 
captured, this time by a British cruiser. The compulsion under 
which she went into Dieppe, which was then blockaded, being 
sufficient to exempt her from the penalties of a breach of 
the blockade, the captors pressed for her condemnation on 
the ground that there was on board a despatch from the 
Danish Gbvernment to the Danish Consul-General at Phil- 
adelphia 

Judgment] Sir William Scott in his judgment held that a 
communication from the Danish Government to its own consul 
in America did not necessarily imply anything that was of a 
nature hostile or injurious to British interests, and it was not 
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to be so presumed. If such communicatious were interdicted 
the functions of such official persons would cease altogether. 
Restoration of the ship was accordingly decreed. 

The Madison, Edwards, 224 



The carriage of despatches from a belligerent goyemment to its 
diplomatic or consular agents in a neutral country is not an act of a 
hostile nature in regard to the other belligerent. One belligerent is 
not entitled to cut off communication between the neutral and the 
other belligerent. The neutral has a right to preserve his relations 
with the enemy, and it is not to be presumed that communications 
between them are fraught with hostility towards the other belligerent. 
The carriage of mail-bags is also exempted under special treaties ((^(?). 



THE "TRENT." 

Tetnp, 1862. 
[Parliamentary Papers, 1862, Vol. LXIL] 

Case.] The "Trent" was a British merchant steamer. In 
November^ 1861^ she was on a voyage from Havannah to 
St. Thomas, with mails and passengers. Amongst the pas- 
sengers were Messrs. Mason and Slidell, envoys from the 
Confederate States to Great Britain and France. When 
about nine miles from the coast of Cuba, she was stopped by 
the United States cruiser, the "San Jacinto." Lieutenant 
Fairfax, an ofBcer of the " San Jacinto/' then put off in a 
boat and boarded the " Trent." He demanded the surrender 
of Messrs. Mason and Slidell and their secretaries. After 
some parley, and in spite of the protest of the captain of the 
"Trent/' Messrs. Mason and Slidell, with their secretaries, 
were transferred to the " San Jacinto/* and were subsequently im- 
prisoned in a military fortress. Just so much force was used as 

(oo) See p. 158, mprct. 
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was necessary to satisfy the parties concerned that resistance 
would be unavailing. The " Trent " was then allowed to proceed 
on her voyage. When these facts became known, the British 
Government demanded the restoration of the persons and an 
apology. In this demand Great Britain was supported by 
France, Austria, Prussia, Italy, and Russia. 

In consequence of the firm attitude of Great Britain, the 
United States Gbvemment was compelled to release Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell ; but their release was accompanied by a 
long state-paper in which Mr. Seward contended : — (1.) That 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, and their despatches, were liable 
to be regarded as contraband. In support of this conten- 
tion, Mr. Seward relied on the following arguments : — That 
contraband in its original signification meant contrary to 
proclamation, prohibited ; that naval and military persons came 
within this definition ; that Yattel had laid down the principle, 
" War allows us to cut off from an enemy all his resources, and 
to hinder him from sending ministers to solicit assistance ; " 
that Sir William Scott, in the case of the Caroline (6 C. Rob. 
468), had laid down that "You may stop the ambassador of 
your enemy on his passage ;" that the same learned Judge, in 
the case of the Orozembo, had held, that, when it was of 
importance to an enemy that ministers should be sent out 
on the public service at the public expense, the fact of carrying 
them afforded a ground of forfeiture against the vessel let out 
for a purpose so intimately connected with hostile opera- 
tions. (2.) That Captain Wilkes had, therefore, a right to detain 
and search the " Trent,*' and the fact that the ship was 
pix)ceeding from one neutral port to another was immaterial. 
(3.) That the right of search was exercised in a lawful and 
proper Inanner. (4.) That having found the contraband on 
board, he had a right to capture it. Mr. Seward did not, 
however, attempt to justify the mode in which the right had 
been exercised, and expressed an opinion that the ship should 
have been brought into a United States port for adjudi- 
cation. 
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To this despatch the British Government replied, pointing 
out that neutral States had a perfect right to maintain friendly 
relations with both belligerents. The only distinction, arising 
out of the peculiar circumstances of a civil war, was that, in 
order to avoid the question of the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of one of the belligerents, diplomatic agents were 
frequently substituted for ministers proper, with the powers 
and immunities of ministers, though not invested with repre- 
sentative character or entitled to diplomatic honours. Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell must have been sent in that character and 
would have been received, if at all, in that character. The con- 
veyance of those gentlemen and theii* despatches was, therefore, 
no breach of neutrality. Neither could they be regarded as 
contraband. The dictum of Sir W. Scott in the case of the 
Caroline, had no reference to the case of an ambassador from 
a belligerent to a neutral State, when found on board a neutral 
ship. The case of the Orozembo was distinct from the 
present case, inasmuch as the former vessel was found to have 
been engaged as an enemy transport. The duties of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell were not in any way connected with 
military operations. It was also contended that no authority 
could be found giving countenance* to the proposition that 
persons or despatches, when in a neutral vessel on a voyage 
to a neutral port, could ever be seized as contraband of war (p). 
The Trent, Parliamentary Papers, 1882, Vol. LXII., 
p. 607. 



The two weak points in the American case, as stated by Mr. Seward, 
seem to be (1) the ignoring of the fact that Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
were bound to a neutral port, and (2) the ignoring of the right which 
every neutral has of maintaining communication with an acknow- 
ledged belligerent. It was the want of hostile destination, except 

{p) For a careful criticiflm of the fen-ed to Historicus, pp. 187 — 198 ; 
ai^^oment in support of the United and Kent, pp. 857 — 883. 
States' contention, the reader is re- 
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ia the most strained constniction of that term, which distinguished 
this case from the carriage of ordinary contraband, and from sach cases 
a3 the Orozembo and the Atalanta, The contention that these envoys 
were public officers sent oat at the pnblic expense for the porpose of 
promoting hostile designs against the United States on the part of 
neutral goyemments^ maybe adequately met by the reply, tliat whilst a 
State remains neutral it has a right to discuss and consider any oom« 
munications or propositions which may be made to it by any other 
State or recognized belligerent body. It will be obseryed, also, that 
Mr. Seward fully admitted that the method in which the right had 
been exercised was improper, although he attempted to condone the 
irregularity on the ground that it was adopted in the interest of and 
as a matter of grace to the neutral Tcssel. 



RULE OF THE WAR OF 1766. 



THS "IMMANUEL." 

Temp, 1799. 
[Tudor's Leadiko Cases, 948 ; 2 C. Rob. 186. 

Case.] In 1799, during war between Great Britain and 
France, the " Immanuel," a Hamburgh ship, was captured by 
the English whilst on a voyage from Hamburgh to St. Domingo, 
haying on her yoyage touched at Bordeaux, where she sold 
part of the goods brought from Hamburgh and took other 
goods for St. Domingo. Condemnation of ship and cargo was 
sought by the captora on the ground that the yessel was in fact 
engaged in a trade between the enemy country and one of its 
colonies. Seyeral questions were raised in the course of the 
case, one being as to whether the English had not themselves 
traded with St. Domingo; another, as to whether, assuming 
certain contraband goods to have been discharged at Bord- 
eaux, it would infect the subsequent caniage of other goods. 
The principal question, however, was whether neutral property 
engaged in a direct traflSc between the enemy and his colonies 
was to be considered as liable to confiscation. 
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Judgment] Sir William Scott laid down in his judgment, that 
on the breaking out of a war, it was the right of neutrals to 
carry on their accustomed trade with the exception of trade to 
blockaded places or in contraband articles, and subject to their 
ships being liable to visitation and search. But it was a very 
different thing for the neutral to engage in a trade which he 
had never previously enjoyed, which he held by no title of use 
and habit in time of peace, and which in fact he could obtain 
in war by no otl)er title than by the success of the one bel* 
ligerent against the other, and at the expense of that very 
belligerent under whose success he set up his title. The 
learned Judge expressed his opinion that the colonial trade, 
generally speaking, was of such a character as he had des- 
cribed. The colonial trade was one generally confined to the 
exclusive use of the mother country to which the colony 
belonged. It could not be considered to be a right of neutrals to 
intrude into a commerce which had been uniformly shut against 
them, and which was forced open merely by the pressure of 
war ; for when the enemy, under an entire inability to supply 
his colonies and to export their products, affected to open them 
to neutrals, it was not his will but his necessity that changed 
his system ; that change was the direct and unavoidable conse- 
quence of the compulsion of war. In the present case it was a 
measure, not of French councils, but of British force. In view 
of these considerations the goods shipped at Bordeaux were 
condemned, the Judge intimating that, until he was better 
instructed by the judgment of a superior tribunal, he would 
continue to hold that he was not authorized to restore goods, 
although neutral property, passing in direct voyages between 
the mother country of the enemy and its colonies. As to 
the ship, it belonged to the same proprietors as the cargo, and 
if the goods had been contraband the ship would have been 
liable to confiscation, but inasmuch as it was a case where a 
neutral might more easily misapprehend the extent of his own 
rights, and as it was also a case of less simplicity, in which he acted 
without the notice afforded by former decisions on the subject, 
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restitution of the ship was decreed, but without freight or 
expenses. The goods shipped at Hamburg were also restored. 
The. Immanuel, Tudor s Leading Cases, 948 ; 2 C. 
Rob. 186. 



This case was decided on what is now commonly called the Rule 
of the War of 1756. The rule is really older, but receiyed its most 
explicit enunciation about that time. Its purport is that where a 
colonial or coasting trade is prohibited to other nations in time of 
peace, but thrown open in time of war, a neutral by engaging in 
this trade, renders himself liable to Uie other belligerent. This 
liability, which usually extends both to ship and cargo, rests on two 
grounds :— (1) That the opening up of such a trade by one belligerent 
must be presumed to be due to pressure of the war and the neutral by 
engaging in it interferes in the war to the prejudice of the other 
belligerent ; (2) That the neutral, by engaging in a trade hitherto 
confined to subjects, virtually incorporates himself in the mercantile 
marine of the enemy. 

In the war referred to, the French fleet had been driven from the 
seas by the English. The French were thus unable to maintain 
communication with their colonies. In this emergency, they invited 
the Dutch to carry on their colonial trade for them, though this was at 
other times confined to French subjects. The English Courts, how- 
ever, applying the principle above referred to, subjected Dutch vessels 
engaged in this trade, to condemnation. The case of Berms v. Rucker 
(1 W. Black. 314), which was decided about 1758, contains a dic- 
tum of Lord Mansfield to the effect that if a neutral vessel traded 
to a French colony with all the privileges of a French vessel, it must 
be deemed to have been adopted and naturalized, and hence to be 
liable to capture as a French vessel. 

The rule was revived in the war of 1793, and enforced daring the 
long series of wars arising out of the French Bevolation. It received 
a considerable extension, owing to the doctrine of Ck>niinuous Voyages 
referred to below. It can, however, scarcely be considered a settled 
rule of International Law ; its importance has also been mnch 
diminished by the fact that, amongst the principal maritime nations, 
the coasting and colonial trade have now been generally opened up 
to foreigners. It is, however, stated by Mr. Arnould, in his work on 
Marine Insurance, that '^ An insurance effected in this country, being 
at the time a belligerent power, to protect neutral trading of this 
exceptional character, would be treated as wholly illegal and void by 
our courts, on the ground that trading to an enemy's colony, with all 
the privileges of an enemy's ship, causes a neutral vessel to be 
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regarded as an enemy's ship, and renders her lawfiil prize (;)•" Bnl^ 
apparently this yiew is open to some doubt (r). 

Dm'ing the Crimean War the rule appears to have been superseded 
by an Order in Council of the 15th of April, 1851, whereby it was 
declared that '' the subjects or citizens of any neutral or friendly 
State shall and may, during the present hostilities with Russia, freely 
trade with all ports and places wheresoeyer situate, which shall not 
be in a state of blockade.*' 



THE DOCTRINE OF CONTINUOUS VOYAGES. 



THE "WILLIAM." 

Temp, 1806. 
[5 C. Rob. 885.] 

Case.] In 1800 during war between Great Britain and 
Spain, the " William," a neutral ship, sailed from La Guira, 
a Spanish colony, with a cargo of cocoa to Marblehead in the 
United States. On arriving at Marblehead the cargo was landed 
and entered at the custom house and a bond was given for the 
payment of duties. The ship was then again laden with the 
chief part of the former cargo and some sugar, and sailed a few 
days later for Bilboa in Spain. In the course of this voyage 
the vessel was captured by the British, and on being brought 
in for adjudication, it was held by the lower Court that such 
part of the cargo as had been shipped at La Guira was liable to 
condemnation. 

Judgment.] This decree was confirmed by the Court of 
Appeal, where it was laid down that the mere touching at a 
neutral port, together with payment of dues there, was not 
sufficient to establish a bond fide importation into America, 
unless accompanied by an honest attempt to bring them into 

{q) Seo Arnould, p. 714. of Lord Westbnry in j^j; jKirto Chavasae, 

(r) See Tudor's Leading Cases in 34 L. J. N. S. Bank. 17. 
Mercantile Law, 972—980 ; aL90 dictum , 
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the common stock of the countiy, that the voyage in the present 
case was practicaUy a continuous one from La Ouira to Bilboa, 
and was therefore in violation of the Rule of the War of 1756. 

TKt WiUiam, 5 C. Rob. 385. 



This case iUastrates the doctrine of Continuous Voyages as applied 
in connection with the Rule of the War of 1756. Neutrals sought 
to evade the latter rule by touching on their voyages from the colony 
to the mother country at a neutral port, and there landing cargo and 
paying dues. It was held by the English courts, however, that if 
there was an intent to carry goods from the colony to the mother 
country, in violation of the Rule of the War of 1756, the proceedings 
at a neutral port, being merely colourable, would not avail ; and 
that in such case the voyage would be regarded as a continuous one 
artfully interrupted, and the penalty would take effect. In the case of 
the Essex, which was referred to by Sir W. Scott, in the case of the 
Maria (s) as the leading case on the subject, an American vessel 
had taken on board a cargo of Spanish produce at Barcelona, with 
instructions from the European agent, '' that she should go to 
the Havannah, first touching at Salem, in America, where the owner 
resided ; " this plan was subsequently acquiesced in by the owner. 
In spite of the fact that Salem was a neutral port, the Court held 
both ship and cargo liable to condemnation, on the ground that there 
was an original intention to proceed to Havannah, and that tlie 
voyage was in reality a continuous one from Spain to a Spanish 
colony. 

Where the neutral, however, could prove a bond fide importation 
into the neutral country, then the subsequent voyage from the 
neutral port to the belligerent country was not regarded as involving 
the vessel in liability. In the case of the Maria (5 C. Rob. 365), 
an American ship was captured by a British cruiser during war, 
and brought in for adjudication on the ground of having engaged in 
the enemy's colonial trade. It appeared that the '' Maria '' had sailed 
from Havannah to New Providence with a cargo of colonial produce ; 
at the latter port she was refitted, and after taking on board part of 
the same cargo, but with other goods belonging to the same owner, 
she sailed for Amsterdam ; inasmuch as there was no evidence of 
original intention to carry from Havannah to Amsterdam, and as the 
cargo for Amsterdam was not entirely the same as that brought from 
Havannah to New Providence, Sir Wm. Scott allowed the owner of 
the cargo to adduce proof of his original intention to sell them in 

(«) See 5 C. Rob. 869. 
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America ; this having been done, it was held that the Tojage was not a 
continnoas one^ and restitution was decreed. Some stress was laid 
npon the fact that, in this case, thcToyage, though to an enemjport, 
was not to the mother country of the colony, as well as on the fact 
that part of the cargo only had been carried on. Sir W. Scott, whilst 
attributing due weight to those facts as indications of intention, yet 
intimated that he had no disposition to relax the general test of a 
hon&fide intent to sell at the neutral port. 



THE ''STEPHEN HART." 

Temp. 1863. 
[Blatchpoud's Prize Cases, 887.] 

Case.] During the American Civil War the ''Stephen 
Hart," a British vessel, whilst on a voyage from London to 
Cardenas, a neutral port, with a cargo consisting wholly of 
contraband, was captured by a United States wai' vessel, and 
brought in for adjudication, on the ground that the cargo was 
intended to be delivered to the enemy either directly in the 
vessel itself, or by being transhipped at Cardenas, and thence 
carried on by another vessel. 

Judgment] Betts, J., in giving judgment, laid down that 
liability would not depend upon whether the ship was docu- 
mented for and sailing upon a voyage from London to Cardenas, 
but upon the real destination and intended use of the cai^o. The 
unlawful character of the carriage of contraband was not deter- 
mined by deciding whether the immediate destination was to a 
port of the enemy, or not ; on the contrary, if contraband goods 
were ultimately destined for the direct use of the enemy's 
jarmy or navy, the transportation would be illegal. The proper 
test was whether or not the goods were intended for sale or 
xronsumption in the neutral market. If the contraband cargo 
was destined, when it left England, for the use of the enemy, no 
principle of the Law of Nations, and no consideration of the 
ri^^hts of neutral commerce, could sanction the view that 
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the mere touching at a neutral port, either for the purpose 
of waking it a new port of departure or for the purpose of 
transhipment, ought to exempt the vessel or cargo from capture. 
After reviewing the facts of the case, the learned Judge 
condemned hoth vessel and cargo as lawful prize. 

The Stephen Hart, Blatchford's Prize Cases, 387. 



The doctrine of Continuous Voyages was, daring the American Civil 
War, applied hj the United States Courts to the case of neutral 
vessels carrying contraband goods or seeking to break blockade. 
During this war many vessels sailed to Nassau, an English port in 
Providence Island, adjacent to the coast of the Southern States, or 
to some other neutral port near at hand. It was thus sought to 
secure immunity during the voyage from the port of shipment to such 
neutral port. On reaching the neutral port a new start was either 
made for the belligerent poit, or else the cargo was unloaded with 
the view of being earned on by other vessels. The United States 
Courts, however, held that if there was an original intent that the 
goods should be carried to a hostile destination, whether by the same 
or other vessels, the penalty would take effect. 

In the case of the Bermuda (3 Wall. 551), which was captured 
on a voyage to Nassau, whilst carrying a cargo of contraband, it 
was contended on behalf of the owners that a British merchant aa 
a neutral had a perfect right to trade, even in military stores, 
between the ports of his own country, and had a right to sell at such 
a port goods of all sorts, even to an enemy of the United States, and 
with knowledge that they would be employed in war against the 
American Government. As to this the Court observed, that if by- 
trade between neutral ports was meant real trade, in the course of 
which goods conveyed from one port to another, would become incor- 
porated with the mass of goods offered for sale in such port, and if 
by sale was meant a sale to either of the belligerents as might chance 
to buy, then the contention was correct ; but if it was intended to 
affirm that a neutral ship might take a contraband cargo ostensibly 
for a neutral port, but in reality destined to be d^ivered to one bel- 
ligerent, either by the same ship or another, without becoming liable 
to seizure by the other belligerent from the very commencement of her 
voyage, then the Court could not agree to it ; it made no difference 
whether the destination to the rebel port was ulterior or direct, nor could 
transhipment 'at Nassau break the continuity of the transportation ; 
the interposition of a neutral port had always been a favourite resort 
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of contraband carriers and blockade-mnnerB, bnt it nerer availed 
when the nitimate destination was ascertained ; the transportation 
remained continnons as long as the intent remained unchanged, no 
matter what stoppages or transhipments intervened. 



THE '^SPBINaBOE." 

Temp, 1863. 
[Blatchford's Pbize Cases, 484 ; 5 Wallacb, 1.] 

Case.] During the American Civil War, the "Springbok," 
an English vessel, was on a voyage from London to Nassau, 
with a cargo of goods all belonging to one owner, some of 
them of a contraband character and others not, when she was 
captured by a United States cruiser, and brought in for adjudi- 
cation. It appeared from the evidence, that, at the time of the 
departure from England, it was intended that the cargo should 
be transhipped at Nassau, and carried on by another vessel to 
the Confederate States, in violation of the blockade at that time 
established by the Federals. 

Judgments.] The lower Court on this ground condemned both 
ship and cargo, contraband and non-contraband. On appeal the 
Superior Court confined the decree of condemnation to the 
cargo only, on the ground that there was not sufficient proof of 
knowledge on the part of the owners of the ship that the cargo 
was really destined to be carried on to a blockaded port 

The Springbok, Blatchford's Prize Cases, 434; 5 
Wallace, 1. 



This case is cited as illustrating the respective liability of ship and 
cargo under the doctrine of Continuous Voyages as applied to the 
breach of blockade and the carriage of contraband. The vessel 
herself was restored, on the ground that there was not sufiBcient 
proof that the owners were privy to the intention of ultimately 
delirering the cargo in violation of the blockade, this conclusion 
being supported by the fact that the cargo was to be carried on by 
anoti^er vessel. In the case of the Bermuda (8 Wall 551), the Court 
observed that if the owners of the ship conveying the cargo were 
ignorant of the ulterior destination, and did not let their ship with. 

C.I.L. z 
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the Tiew to it, the ship would not be liable ; but if the ulterior 
defltination wm the indncement to the earlier part of the voyage, 
then whatever liability might attach to the final Toyage, mast attadi 
to the earlier. 



THE '^ PKTEBHOFF." 

Ttmp, 186S. 
[Bi^TCHioaD'H Paus Cjubbs, 463 ; € Wjxlacb, 28.] 

Caae.] During the American CSyil War, the '' Peterhoff/' a 
British vessel, was captured by a United States cruiser, whilst 
on a voyage from London to Matamoras, a neutral port on the 
Mexican side of the Rio Grande. The caigo consisted of goods 
partly contraband. Condemnation was asked for by the captors, 
on the ground that the goods were to be carried in lighters up 
the river, and then transported into the territory of the 
Confederate States. 

Judgments.] Betts, J., in giving judgment, laid down that if 
the voyage of the ship was an honest one from one neutral port 
to another, and she was canying neutral goods between those 
ports only, she was not liable to capture ; but if her voyage waa 
a simulated one and she was carrying contraband really destined 
for the use of the enemy, and to be introduced into the enemy's 
country by transhipment into other vessels at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, then both the ship and her cargo were liable to 
seizure and condemnation. After reviewing the facts of the 
case, he pronounced both ship and cargo liable. 

An appeal was then taken to the Supreme Court. Chase, C. J., 
in delivering judgment, intimated, in the first place, that in the 
opinion of the Court the voyage of the ship was not simulated. 

He then proceeded to deal with a contention of the 
captors that the destination of the cargo was in breach of the 
blockade of the Rio Grande ; on this point the Court refused 
to adopt the view put forward by the captors that the mouth of 
the river was included in the blockade of the ports of the rebel 
States ; and on this point both ship and cargo were pronounced 
clear of liability. 
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The next question considered was whether the alleged ulterior 
destination of the cargo to the rebel region by way of inland 
navigation or transport, rendered it liable to condemnation. 
After an examination of those authorities on the subject, which 
recognised the lawfulness of neutral trade to or from a blockaded 
district by inland navigation or transport, it was held that 
the trade from London to Matamoras, even with the intent to 
supply goods to Texas by means of such transport, could not 
be deemed a violation of the coast blockade ; and on this 
point, also, it was held that both ship and cargo were free 
from liability. 

On the farther question, as to the liability of that part of the 
cargo which consisted of contraband, it was laid down that, 
although articles not contraband might be sent to Matamoras 
and thenoe to the rebel regions where the communications were 
not interrupted by blockade, yet contraband goods destined in 
fact for the rebel States, or for the use of the rebel military 
forces, were liable to condemnation, although primarily destined 
to Matamoras. That portion of the cargo, therefore, which was 
of a contraband character was condemned, together with so 
much of the rest of the cargo as belonged to the same owners. 
The remainder of the cargo and the ship were restored ; but as 
it appeared that the captain had destroyed certain papers just 
before the capture, the Court decreed payment of costs and 
expenses against the ship, as a condition of restitution. 

Tht Peterlwff, Blatchford's Prize Cases, 463 ; 5 
Wallace, 28. 



To have pronounced both ship and cargo liable on the ground of 
a presumed intention to evade the coast blockade by transporting 
the goods from neutral territory, by way of inland navigation and 
carriage, to an ultimate destination in the Confederate territory, 
could only have been the result of blind prejudice ; and this view 
was properly corrected by the Supreme Court. Even modified as 
it was by the Supreme Court, the decision in this case carries the 
application of the doctrine of Continuous Voyages rather far. 
The result goes to show that, in the view of the United States 

z 2 
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Prise Conrtfl, goods in the nature of contraband, even though destined 
for a neutral port^ are liable, if there is any ground on which to found 
a presumption that they are subsequently to be transported from 
neutral territory into that of the other belligerent 

Meanwhile, before the judgment of the lower Court had been reriewed 
by the United States' Supreme Court, a judgment on the same facts 
was delivered by the Court of Common Pleas in England, in the case 
of Hohhi y. Uennmg (34 L. J., C. P. 1 17). In this case an action was 
brought on a policy of insurance on goods on board the '' Peterhoff." 
The defendant set up a plea to the effect that the goods were contra- 
band of war, and were shipped for the purpose of being imported into 
a port of the Confederate States then at war with the United States, 
and were liable to be seized, and were in fact seised and condemned 
by the United States as contraband of war, and that the insurers were 
ignorant of these facts at the time of subscribing the policy. To 
t^is plea the plaintiff demurred. It was held that the plea showed 
no defence to the action. Erie, C. J., in giving judgment, after 
showing that the plea was deficient in point of form so far as the 
defence of concealment of material facts was concerned, went on to 
consider the effect of the allegation that the goods were intended 
to be shipped to an enemy's port. This he held was an allega* 
tion of mental process only; the Court could not assume from 
this, that the plaintiff had made any contract or provided any means 
for the fdrther transmission of the goods into the enemy's State; if 
the goods had been in course of transmission to an enemy's port, 
the voyage might not have been covered by the policy ; but in the 
present case the fact that the plaintiff made the consignment 
to Matamoras for mercantile profit, was quite consistent with the 
expectation he might have had that the goods would in reality be 
purchased by the Confederate States ; if this were so, then, although 
the goods were fit for use in war, yet as passing between neutrals they 
were not justly liable to seizure ; to warrant this they must be taken 
in delicto, that is, in the actual prosecution of a voyage to the enemy's 
lort. 
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VISIT AND SEARCH.— CONVOY. 



THE << MARIA." 

Ttmp. 1799. 
[1 C. Bob. 340.] 

Case.] The " Maria '' was a Swedish vessel having on board 
a cargo of pitch, tar, hemp, deals^ and iron. The vessel was 
with others under the convoy of a Swedish frigate. War 
prevailed at the time between France and Great Britain, 
A British squadron having proposed to exercise the right of 
search over the vessels under convoy, the Swedish war-ship 
intervened and refused to allow this, whereupon the whole 
convoy was captured by the British, and the "Maria" and 
other vessels composing it, were brought in for adjudication. 

Judgment] Sir William Scott, in his judgment, laid down 

that the right of visit and search in regard to merchant-ships 

was an incontestable right of a belligerent, and that this right 

could not be varied by the authority of the neutral State being 

forcibly interposed. Two Sovereigns might agree that the 

presence of an armed vessel with their merchant-ships should 

be mutually understood to imply that nothing was to be found 

in the vessels under convoy inconsistent with amity or neutrality ; 

but no Sovereign could compel the acceptance of such security 

by force. The only security which the belligerent possessed 

independently of such special agreement was the right of 

visitation and search* The penalty for the contravention of 

the right was confiscation of the property withheld from its 

exercise. No special circumstances existed in the opinion of 

the Court to take the case out of the ordinary rule, and the 

ship and cargo were condemned. 

The Maria, 1 C. Rob. 340. 



During war between two States, other States have a right to carry 
on commerce as usual, subject to certain exceptions. These are the 
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carriage of contraband, the violation of blockade, the violation of 
the Rale of the War of 1756, and formerly the carriage of enemj 
goods on nentral vessela. In order to enable belligerents to ascertain 
that snch excepted traffic is not being engaged in, belligerents are 
endowed with the right of visit and search. This invoWes a right 
on the part of a public vessel belonging to either belligerent, to stop 
anentral merchant vessel and examine her papers and eren her 
cargo. This right can only be exercised over merchant vessels, 
and mnst be exercised only so as to attain the object sought after 
and nothing more ; any nnnecessary violence or delay will be a ground 
for compensation. Bat subject to this the neutral is bound to sub- 
mit* This right may be exercised in the belligerent's own waters, 
or in those of the enemy, or on the high seas, bat not in the ports, 
harbours, or territorial waters of a neutral The method of exer- 
cising this right is for the belligerent to fire a cannon-shot, called by 
the French sSmonce or coup cTaasurance^ and by English writers '' the 
affirming gun.** If the nentral fails to comply with the order to 
submit herself to this right of visit and search, any subsequent damage 
or loss will be regarded as the consequence of his own misconduct, the 
penalty for resistance being the confiscation of the property involved. 

At times it has been arranged by treaty between belligerents and 
neutrals, that the presence of a nentral war-ship among a fleet of 
traders should procnre for the latter exemption from visit and search. 
This is what is known as the right of convoy. It was later sought 
to enforce this right without treaty. Great Britain refused to admit 
this pretension, and in the case of the Swedish convoy subjected the 
whole fleet to confiscation for resisting visit and search. In 1800, 
during war between Great Britain and France, Denmark being at 
that time neutral, an English vessel proposed to exercise the right 
of search over six merchantmen under convoy of the Danish frigate 
'' Fi^ya." The exercise of the right was resisted by the latter 
vessel on the ground of the ships being under convoy. Hostilities 
ensued, and the " Freya *' was captured. No treaty on the subject 
existed between the two countries, and an open rnpture appeared 
immihent. In the event, after some negotiation, the "Freya" 
was released by the British authorities, Denmark on her part under- 
taking, by convention, not to insist on the right of convoy until some 
definite arrangement on the subject was made (J). The matter, as 
between Great Britain and Denmark, was subsequently regnlated by 
the Convention of June, 1801, to which Denmark acceded, as men- 
tioned below. 

Meanwhile several other States had leagued together with the 
object of forcing on Great Britain certain milder principles of Inter- 

(0 See Ortolan, Tol. ii., Annexe E. 
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national Law, in r^ard to the exercise of belligerent rights oyer 
nentral commerce, amongst which was the right of conyoj. By the 
second Armed Neutrality of 1800, to which Bassia, Denmark^ Sweden, 
and Prossia were parties, it was agreed that a declaration by the officers 
in charge of a convoy, to the effect that the vessels nnder convoy had 
no contraband on board, should exclude the belligerent right of visita- 
tion and search ; but this Convention can scarcely be regarded as an 
enunciation of the existing International Law on the subject. The 
matter, however, was settled, as between Great Britain and Russia^ 
by the Convention of June, 1801. By that Convention, to which the 
other Northern Powers subsequently acceded, it was provided :— 
(1.) That the right of search should only be exercised by war-ships, 
and should not be extended to privateers ; (2.) That the owners of 
merchantmen should produce their passports and certificates to the 
commander of the convoy before being allowed to sail under con- 
voy ; (3.) That the convoy and merchant-ships should keep out of 
cannon shot if possible, and that for the purpose of making a 
search a boat should be sent by the belligerent to the convoy ; 
(4.) That no search should be made if the papers were in form, and 
there was no good motive for suspicion ; in the contrary case the 
commander of the convoy was to detain the merchantman for suffi- 
cient time to allow of search, which was to be made in the presence 
of officers selected by the commanders of both the belligerent and 
the convojing vessels ; (5.) If there appeared sufficient reason for 
making further search, notification of the intention to do so was to 
be made to the commander of the convoy, the latter having the right 
to appoint an officer to remain on board and assist at the examina- 
tion ; the merchant-ship in such case was to be taken as soon as pos- 
sible to the nearest and most conyenient port of the belligerent, and 
the search was to be made with all possible dispatch ; (6.) If a mer- 
chantman under convoy should be detained without sufficient cause, 
the commander of the visiting ship should not only be bound to 
make compensation, but should suffer further punishment for every act 
of riolence committed ; on the other hand, a convoying ship should 
not be allowed to resist by force the detention of a merchantman. 

But independently of treaty, a merchant-ship is still not entitled^ 
according to the rule of the English Prize Courts^ to claim exemption 
from the belligerent right of visit and search on the ground of being 
nnder convoy. By the municipal regulations of France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and the Baltic Powers, however^ it is provided that 
on a declaration being made by an officer of the convoying yessels, 
all merchant yessels nnder convoy shall be exempt from visit and 
search (u). 

(u) As to the fomulitiM to be observed in case of visit and search, see Hall, 
pp. 782--784. 
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Some qneetion has been raised as to whether there exists in time 
of peace a right of visit {droit cTenqueU du paviUon) for the purpose of 
ascertaining a yesseFs niUiionality and that she is what she professes 
to be, as distinct flrom the full right of visit and search that avails in 
time of war. Both E^t and Phillimore support the view that there 
is such a right (x)^ In 1841, a serious controversy took place on this 
subject between Great Britain and the United States. Great Britain 
in the course of her operations against the slave trade claimed a right 
of visits within certain latitudes, as distinct from a right of visit and 
search. The United States protested against the exercise of this 
right in respect to American vessels, on the ground that it was sub- 
stantially the same as the right of visit and search exercised by a 
belligerent, and was therefore confined to times of war ; that the 
exercise of such a right in time of peace was likely to prove a fruitful 
cause of loss and oppression, for which costs and damages might 
prove an uncertain and inadequate remedy. The matter in dispute, 
so far as the conduct of operations against the slave trade was oon- 
oemed, was subsequently regulated by the Treaty of Washington 
1842, by the Treaty of Washington 1862, and by the Convention of 
1870 (^). If it be the rule, as is commonly admitted, that every 
vessel sailing on the high seas, even in time of peace, must be pro- 
vided with the necessary documents evidencing her nationality and 
identity, it would seem to follow that she ought to be subject, under 
circumstances of reasonable suspicion, to a right of visit on the part 
of public vessels belonging to another nation, one of whose reoognized 
duties it is to keep the police of the seas. The distinction between 
a right of visit exerciseable in time of peace for this purpose, and a 
right of visit and search in time of war for the purpose of enforcing the 
neutral obligation, is at any rate one, which if not fully recognised by 
maritime practice, at least deserves such recognition. In cases of 
suspected piracy, or where a vessel is suspected of aiding rebels, the 
recognition of such a right is essential (yy). It appears to be 
admitted, moreover, that both visit and search may be exercised on 
the high seas, and in time of peace, in regard to a vessel chased out 
of. jurisdictional waters on suspicion of having violated the revenue 
laws of the State from whose territory she has escaped. 

{x) See Kent's Commeiitaries,!., 15S; {yy) On this subject, see the case of 

Pmllimore, III., 524. the Mariana Flora, p. 65, supra, and 

(|f) See p. 128, iupra, the case of the Firyinius, p. 135, 9upra» 
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THE "FANNY." 

Temp, 1814. 
[1 DODS. 448.] 

Caae.] In this case, a questiou as to the immunity of neutral 
property found on board an armed vessel of the enemy, came 
under the consideration of the English prize courts. During 
war between Great Biitain and the United States, a British 
armed ship sailed under convoy with a cargo from Liverpool to 
Rio de Janeiro. The master there increased his crew, for the 
purpose of fighting his way home without convoy, which he had 
obtained permission to do. The ship was also furnished with a 
letter of marque. On her return journey, in April, 1814, with 
a cargo consisting partly of Portuguese property, she was 
captured by a United States cruiser after a severe fight, but 
was subsequently recaptured by the British. Salvage was 
claimed by the re-captors in respect of the Portuguese property, 
on the ground that the property would have been liable to 
condemnation by the United States Courts, as having been 
found on board an armed vessel of the enemy. This claim was 
resisted by the Portuguese owners, who contended that neutral 
property was not generally liable to salvage, and that the onus 
of making out the exception to the general rule was on the 
party setting up the claim. 

Judgment] The case came before Sir William Scott, who in 
giving judgment remarked, that the ship was manifestly a 
vessel of war. A neutral subject might put his goods on 
board a mei^hant vessel belonging to one belligerent, without 
giving the other beUigerent a right to condemn the property. 
But if the neutral put his goods on board an armed vessel, he 
betrayed an intention to resist visitation and search, and so 
far as he did this he adhered to the belligerent The leame<l 
Judge went on to say that, if a neutral acted in association 
with a hostile force, and relied upon that force for protection, 
he became pro hdcvice an enemy. He could not entertain a 
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doubt that the AmericaDS might, upon just and sound prin- 
ciples, have condemned the property. The usual salvage to the 
re-captors was accordingly decreed. 

Tht Fanny, 1 Dods. 443. 



It has already been pointed out (2) that under ordinary dicnmstanoea 
neutral property, not being oontaraband, found on board an enemy's 
merchant vessel is not liable to condemnation (a). In ^the case of 
the Caiherina EHsabeih (5 0. Bob. 232) this was held to be so, even 
though the enemy vessel had resisted capture. But in the case of 
the Fanny^ Sir William Scott refused to extend this immunity to 
the case of neutral property embarked on board an armed vessel of 
the belb'gerent. Such conduct on the part of the neutral was held 
to render the property liable, on the ground of a presumed intention 
on the part of the neutral to resist the exercise of his right of visit 
and search by the other belligerent, and as identifying the neutral 
^0 hdc vice with the enemy. This appears still to be the doctrine 
of the British Priase Courts. 

In the case of the Nereid$ (9 Cranch, 388), however, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, that a neutral might lawfully employ a belligerent 
armed vessel to transport his goods, and that such goods did not 
lose their neutral character by reason of the armament, nor by the 
resistance, provided the neutral himself did not take part in the 
armament or the resistance ; it was suggested that the case would 
be the same even though the neutral had chartered the whole vessel. 
Story, J., however, in a dissenting judgment, expressed the opinion 
that such a course rendered the property liable to condemnation ; 
the learned Judge refused to admit that a neutral was at liberty to 
charter an armed vessel belonging to one belligerent and to victual 
and to man her with a belligerent creWi with the intent that she 
should resist the other belligerent, or to stipulate for the benefit and 
use of an enemy's convoy, and then to claim an exemption from 
liability in respect to the other belligerent ; such conduct appeared 
to him altogether irreconcileable with the obligations of a neutral, 
and would justly subject the property involved to confiscation. 

(2) See p. 298, Buprci. attempt to Tiolate blockade or in other 

(a) Except, of ooune, in the event of acts 01 unneutral serrice. 
its heiog contraband, or engaged in an 
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DISPUTE BETWEEN DENMARK AND THE UNITED 

STATES. 

Tefwp, 1810. 
[Wheaton, bt Lawrbnoe, 858. ]| 

Ca06.] In 1810, during war between Great Britain and 
Denmark, several United States vessels employed in the 
carriage of naval stores between American and Russian ports 
placed themselves under the convoy of British men-of-war for 
protection during the voyage across the Atlantic. The Danish 
Government thereupon issued an ordinance declaring all neutral 
vessels placing themselves under hostile convoy, subject to con- 
demnation. Several United States ships were captured on their 
return voyage, in accordance with the ordinance. 

Remonstrances were thereupon addressed by the United 
States authorities to the Danish Government. According 
to the United States' . contention a neutral might use any 
means short of fraud or force in order to escape from visit 
and search ; the fact of putting himself under convoy was 
an open act and therefore not a fraudulent one; in order 
to implicate the neutral in the matter, it was necessary that 
there should be actual resistance. To this Denmark replied, 
that the mere fact of manifesting a settled intention to resist 
was equivalent to actually resisting ; that one who put himself 
under protection of an enemy's convoy ranged himself on the 
side of the protector, and thus put himself in opposition to the 
enemy of the protector ; and that by such action he evidently 
renounced any advantage which attached to the character of a 
friend to him against whom he sought protection. 

Ultimately, after negotiations lasting over twenty years, an 
indemnity was agreed to be paid by the Danish Government. 

Dispute between Denmark and the United States, 
1810 ; Wheaton, by Lawrence, 858. 
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The result of thia dispute appears to favour the principle oon* 
tended for by the United States; although it was expressly stipulated 
by the Convention, under which the indemnity was paid, that this con- 
cession by Denmark should not operate as a precedent. Mr. Justice 
Story, however, in the case of the Nereide {b) expressed the view 
that the act of sailing under a belligerent convoy was of itself a vio- 
lation of neutrality, that both ship and cargo, if taken in delicto, 
would be justly confiscable, and that if resistance were necessary to 
complete the offence, the resistance of the convoy must be deemed the 
resistance of the associated fleet. The opinions of text-writers, such 
as Woolsey, Dana, Eent^ and Ortolan, also favour this view. Having 
regard, therefore, to the saving clause contained in the Convention, to 
the authority of Mr. Justice Story, and to the opinious of leading 
writers on International Law, there certainly seems a balance of 
authority in favour of the view that the use of belligerent convoy on 
the part of a neutral would justify the seizure and condemnation of 
the property involved by the other belligerent. 



ANGARY. 



SINKma OF KNGUSH VESSKLS. 

Temp, 1871. 

[Annual Rboister, 1871 ; Public Docvmbnts, 255—259 ; Pa&liamxmtart 

Papers, 1871, Vol. LXXI.] 

Case.] During the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, six British 
vessels lying in the Seine, near Duclair, were seized and sunk 
in the river by the Prussian troops, with the view of blocking 
up the channel and preventing French gunboats from interfering 
with the German military operations. 

Some protest was made by the English Government, but the 
seizure was justified by Prince (then Count) Bismarck on the 
groimd of necessity, which even in time of peace might render 
the employment or destruction of foreign property admissible 
under the reservation of the payment of a proper indemnity. 
After some correspondence the German Government agreed to 

See p. 846, tupra. 
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pay a sum of moDey by way of indemnity. This indemnity 
included — (1.) The value of the ships and 25 per cent, in 
addition, the seizure being considered in the light of a forced 
sale ; (2.) The highest value of the cargoes, at the place of 
shipment, and at the time of capture, less port dues and charges 
for unloading, which had not been paid; (3.) Small sums 
incurred for protests and counter, certificates ; (4.) Five per 
cent, interest on the sums so ascertained. 

A claim was also made by the master and seamen for loss of 
employment and effects, but the British Qovemment refused to 
put forward any claim on this ground. 

Another claim was made for charges incurred by the Biitish 
Government in transmitting the seamen to their homes. This 
was admitted by both sides as fair. 

Sinking of English Vessels, Annual Register, 1871 ; 
Public Documents, 2£5 — 259 ; Parliamentary 
Papers, 1871, vol. 71. 



Thejtis angariae in its present application consists in the right of 
a belligerent to seize the property, even of a nentral, found within the 
belligerent jurisdiction, and to make use of it for the purpose of war- 
like operations, subject, in the case of a neutral, to payment for any 
loss or injury sustained. In the same war, the Germans also seized in 
Alsace between six and seven hundred railway carriages, the property 
of the Central Swiss Railway, and also some Austrian rolling stock, 
detaining them for military use throughout a considerable period of the 
campaign. This right appears, in fact, to be no more than a particular 
application of the general right which a State has to appropriate all 
property, foreign or domestic, found within the limits of its juris- 
diction or occupation, for purposes dictated by public necessity. To 
attempt to deny or suppress the exercise of the right, in such cases, 
would be fiitile. One can only say, that so far as neutral property is 
concerned, its exercise ought to be founded on great military neces- 
sity, and that a proper indemnity ought to be paid. 
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SOME INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 



I. 

THE BRITISH AMERICAN FISHERIES QUESTION. 

[BRimn AND FoKBxoK State Papkrs, VoLw^ YII ; Parliamektary 
Patera, 1856, Vol. LV. ; 1874, Vow. LXXIV. akd LXXV. ; 1878, 
Vol. LXXX. ; 1888, VoL CIX.] 

Bt the Treaty of 1783, upon the recognition of the Independence 
of the tJnited States, Great Britain conceded to the inhabitants of 
the United States the right to take fish of every kind on the Grand 
Bank and other banks of Newfoundland, in the Gnlf of St. Lawrence, 
and in all other places where the subjects of Great Britain were wont 
to fish before the separation of the two countries ; but this was not 
to extend to the right to land for the purpose of drying or curing 
•fish. The right to fish was further extended to the coasts, bays, and 
creeks of all other British possessions in America ; and, within those 
limits, there was also granted the right to dry and cure fish in any 
unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, 
and Labrador, so long as the same should remain unsettled. 

After the war of 1812, a dispute arose as to whether the priyileges 
accorded by this treaty had been abrogated by the war. It was con- 
tended on behalf of the United States that the e£Pect of the treaty 
was not to conrey new rights or pririleges, but to acknowledge and 
confirm those existing rights of fishing which had been enjoyed by 
the subjects of the United States before the separation of the two 
countries ; moreover, that these were real rights, and consequently 
unaffected by any subsequent outbreak of war. In the latter 
characteristic the acknowledgment of such rights was said to be 
similar to the acknowledgment of the Independence of the United 
States. The United States plenipotentiaries stated that from the 
nature of the rights and the peculiar character of the Treaty of 1 783, 
no further stipulation had been deemed necessary by the United 
States Government to entitle them to enjoyment of the rights. 
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Great Britain, on the other hand, asserted that the claim of one 
State to occupy any part of the territory, or fish in the territorial 
ivaters of another, conid only rest npon conyention. Neither conld 
she assent to the proposition that snch a treaty conld not be abrogated 
by a subsequent war ; or that the present case constituted any ex- 
ception to the general rule by which all treaties were put an end to 
by a subsequent war between the same parties. Great Britain reftised 
to give her diplomatic relations with one State a diflPerent degree of 
permanency firom that goyeming her relations with other States. 
Moreover, the rights given by the treaty had all the features of 
temporary concessions ; nor did it follow that, even if some parts 
of a treaty were irrevocable, the whole of the treaty was so. 

Some farther correspondence passed between the two Governments 
on the subject, and ultimately Lord Castlereagh stated to Mr. Adams 
that the orders given to the British Oommissioners to prohibit the 
exercise of snch rights by United States citizens, would be sus- 
pended, in order that a treaty might be arranged. In the result, a 
Convention was entered into between the two countries on the 20th 
October, 1818, to the following effect :— <1.) That the inhabitants of 
the United States should have for ever, in common with British 
subjects, the liberty to take fish of every kind, on those parts of the 
coast specified in the treaty ; (2.) That United States fishermen 
should have liberty for ever to cure fish, on the unsettled bays of 
certain parts of the coast of Newfoundland and of the coast of 
Labrador, but so soon as the same should be settled it should not be 
lawful for them to cure fish on such parts without previous agree- 
ment ; (3.) The United States renounced the right of fishing on 
other parts of the coast of British North America, but American 
fishermen were to be admitted to the bays of those parts for the 
purpose of shelter, repairing damages, purchasing wood, and obtain- 
ing water, subject to such restrictions as might be necessary to 
prevent their abusing the privileges reserred to them. 

In 1849, in consequence of a petition presented to the Crown by 
the Canadian Parliament, negotiations were commenced between 
Great Britain and the United States, with a view to the granting 
to the citizens of the United States access to the fisheries of 
all the colonies (except Newfoundland), in return for reciprocity 
of trade with the United States in all natural productions. Ulti- 
mately, on the 5th of June, 1854, a new Treaty was entered into 
between the two Governments, whereby it was provided : — (1.) That 
the inhabitants of the United States should have the right of taking 
fish of every kind except shell fish off the coasts of Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island and the islands 
adjacent thereto, and also the right of landing on the shores of 
those colonies and of the Magdalen Islands, for the purpose of drying 
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their nets and curing fish, proyided that they did not interfere 
with rights of private property or with British fishermen ; (2.) Bat 
snch rights of fishery were not to extend to salmon or shad fisheries 
or any riyer fisheries ; (3.) In case of dispute, the matter was to 
be settled by arbitration as provided in the treaty ; (4.) British 
subjects were to have the right to take fish of every kind, except 
shell fish, on certain parts'of the eastern coast of the United States, 
with permission to land for the purpose of drying their nets and 
curing fish, provided that they did not interfere with rights of 
private property or with United States fishermen ; (5.) Salmon and 
shad fisheries and all river fisheries were similarly excepted from the 
privileges granted to British subjects. Provision was made for the 
appointment of commissioners to examine the coasts of North 
America, and designate the places reserved from the common right 
of fishing. 

In 1870 a question arose with reference to the extent of the rights 
of fishery possessed by the two nations. The subject was dealt with 
anew by the Treaty of Washington of the 8th of May, 1871. This 
treaty provided : (1.) That United States citizens should have the 
right to take fish of every kind, except shell fish, off the coasts 
of Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward's 
Island, and the islands adjacent thereto, without restriction as to 
distance from the shore, with permission to land there and also upon 
the Magdalen Islands for the purpose of drying their nets and curing 
their fish, provided they did not interfere with the rights of private 
property, or with British fishermen using the coasts for the same 
purpose ; (2.) Similar privileges were given to British subjects on 
the east coast of the United States north of 39* N. lat., and the 
islands adjacent thereto ; (3.) These privileges were to last for ten 
years, and also for a further period of two years after notice to 
terminate by either party ; (4.) Inasmuch as the privileges accorded 
to the United States, were alleged by Great Britain to be greater than 
those accorded to her, provision was made for settling by arbitration 
the amount of compensation, if any, to be paid to Oreat Britain in 
respect of this alleged inadequacy of consideration. 

Certain commissioners were appointed in pursuance of this provi- 
sion, and met at Halifax in Nova Scotia. Their meetings extended 
from the 15th of June to the 23rd of November, 1877. The sum of 
$5,500,000 was awarded by them to Great Britain as compensation. 

The provisions of the Treaty of Washington on this matter were 
to remain in force for 10 years, and thereafter to continue until 
notice to abrogate was given by either party, although such notice 
was not to take effect until two years had elapsed from the time at 
which the notice was giyen. In pursuance of this option, the United 
States Government terminated the arrangement in 1883, wiih the 
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reflnlt that in 1888 both parties were relegated back to the proviBioDs 
of the treaty of 1818. The proyisions of this treaty were now very 
strictly eonstmed and enforced by the Canadian Ooyernment. This 
gave rise to considerable friction between tlie British and United 
StJEttes Oorerhments. In 1887 an attempt was made to effect an 
amicable settlement. Three commissioners were appointed to arrange 
the matter, and a provisional treaty was come to in 1888, by which a 
mixed commission was appointed to delimit the waters of Canada 
and Newfoundland, as to which the United States Government had 
renounced its rights. It was also provided that the marine leagae, 
within which exclusive rights of fishery usually belong to the local 
power, should be measured firom low water inark, or in the case of 
bays and gulfs not being more than 10 miles across, then from a 
straight line drawn from headland to headland. This treaty, how- 
ever, fell through owing to the refnsial of the United States Senate to 

ratify it. 

Thb Briiiah American Fisheries Question, British and Foreign 
State Papers, Vol. YII. ; Parliamentary Papers, 
1856, Vol. LV.; 1874, Vols. LXXIV. and LXXV.; 
1878, Vol. LXXX. ; and 1888, Vol. CIX. 



II. 

THE MOSQUITO PROTECTORATE QUESTION. 
[Parliamentart Papers, 1S66, Vol. LX. ; 1S60, Vol. LXVIIL] 

The Mosquito Territory, a portion of Central America lying 
between Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, had long been under 
the protectorate of Great Britain. Some attempts were made to 
found colonies and settlements, but from various causes the British 
colonists were compelled to withdraw. After the overthrow of the 
Spanish power in Central America, various native States came into 
existence. In 1840 a series of internal struggles broke out within the 
territory, which ultimately led to British interference. On the 1st of 
January, 1848, a British force hauled down the Nicaraguan flag from 
San Juan, and raised the Mosquito flag in its place. Apprehension- 
was then expressed on the part of the United States, lest Oreat. 
Britain should monopolise for herself the control over tiie different 
routes between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Some correspondence took place between the two Oovemments, the 
result of which was that, in 1850, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
entered into between Oreat Britain and the United States. By this 
Treaty each party agreed not to occupy, fortify, colonise, assume or 

c.r.L. A 1 
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esceiciie dominioa oyer Nicangna, GosU Rica» the Mosqaifeo Coart». 
or anj part of Central America, or to make use of any protection 
or alliance which either party might enjoy, for the parpoae of so 
doing (a). 

Snbeeqoently the United States requested the withdrawal of the 
British protectorate oyer the Mosquito Indiana in accordance with 
the provisions of the treaty. To this request the British Goyern- 
ment replied by pointing ont that, np to the end of 1849, the United 
States Ooyernment had made no remonstrance to Great Britain on 
the subject of her protectorate of the Mosquito territory ; that the 
treaty of 1860 only applied to fhtnre acquisitions, and was not meant 
to annihilate the existing protectorate, but simply to confine its 
powers and limit its influence, so as to preyent Great Britein from 
acquiring absolute control oyer the proposed Panama Canal ; and 
finally, that the yeiy words of the treaty in limiting the oonditi<ms 
of occupation showed that some occupation was in fact contemplated. 

The United Stetes replied, that on account of the savage and 
degraded state of the Mosquito Indians no protectorate proper could 
exist on the part of Great Britain in regard to them ; that the 
nominal protectorate must inyolye an absolute submission on their 
part, to the British Gk)vemment ; and therefore Great Britain must 
be treated as being in possession of the Mosquito Coast as undisputed 
owner ; this being so, she was bound by the treaty to withdraw. 

A yery long correspondence ensued on the subject. Ultimately, 
on the 28th of Noyember, 1859, a treaty wss concluded between 
Great Britain and Honduras, whereby it was agreed that the country 
formerly occupied by the Mosquito Indians within the Honduras 
frontier, should be recognised as belonging to Honduras, and that 
the British protectorate oyer it should cease. Arrangemente were 
also made ibr the appointment of commissioners to enquire into the 
claims of British subjects with reference to the matter. 

By this means the question between Great Britain and the United 
States was for the time set at rest {Ji>y 

Tk$ Mcsguito ProtectaraU QuMtian^ Parliamentary Papers^ 
1866, YoL LX. ; 1860, YoL LXYIIL 

(a) For an seooaat of the otber pro* dispate and ooiretpondencfi between tlie 

Tisions of the Clayton-Balwer Treaty United States and Great Bntain as to 

relating to the construction of a water- tbe effect of tbe Clayton- Bnlwer Treaty 

way acroas Central America, see p. S8, on the proposed Panama Canal, see p. 

9upra. 29, supra. 

(6) For an aoconnt of the recent 
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IIL 
THE MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

[Bbitzsr ani> Fobxiok Atatx Papcbs, Yol. XXZ., pp. 13d— 181.] 

By the Treaty of 1783, between Great Britain and tbe United 
States, proTision was made for the settlement of the boundaries 
between the State of Maine and the Province of New Bronswick. 
DifScnlties snbseqnently arose in consequence of a reference in the 
Treaty to certain highlands which had no definite existence. The 
King of HoUandi to whom the matter was referred, stated that it 
waa impossible to execute the provisions of the Treaty relating to the 
subject. A boundary Convention was subsequently made, but it was 
'Bot ratified by the United States Senate. A discussion on the 
.fiubject, lasting over many years, having proved ineffectual, in 1842 
Lord Ashburton was sent out by the British Government, with the 
view of arranging a oonventional line of boundary between the two 
territories. According to the British Government, the principles to 
be observed in the settlement of such disputes were :— (1.) The 
establishment of a good boundary between the countries, but with 
an unobstructed communication and connection of the British 
eolo»nies with each other ; and (2.) That each nation should keep 
under its jurisdiction such inhabitants as had been so living for any 
length of time. The United States Government, in stating their 
view oi the matter, urged that a boundary line could be fixed in 
accordance with the stipulations of the Treaty of 1783, Eventually, 
after some correspondence^ the boundary was arranged* and the result 
ratified by Treaty [c). 

Th$ Maim Rmndary QueiUon^ British and Foreign State 
Papers, YoL XXX., pp. 136—181. 

(«) The Maine Boundaiy Qaeetion countries as to the actual territorial 

has been inserted as containing an im- limits in dispute, with which the cor- 

portant statement of the principles respondence on the subject is mainly 

which should be observed in the settle- taken up, but which would be unin- 

ment of boundary disputes. It has telligible without the aid of a map of 

been thought unnecessary to refer to the locality, 
tbe respective contentions of the two 
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IV. 

THE OKEGON CLAIMS. 
[Pakuaxixtabt Papier 1846, Vol. LII. ; 1878, Yol. LZXIY.] 

In 1844, dilFereiioeB arose between Great Britain and the United 

States, with reference to the Oregon territory. The latter Power 

claimed the whole of the district drained by the Colombia rirer, and 

the whole territory west of the Rocky Monntains as fkr as puidlel 

54' 40' N. In a dispatch, dated the 3rd September, the American 

plenipotentiary stated that the United States' claims to the district 

were founded partly on pretensions pnt forward in their own proper 

right, and partly on pretensions deriyed (h>m France and Spidn. 

Their own proprietary claims against Oreat Britain were fonnded on 

priority of disooyery, exploration, and settlement ; their claim to 

disooyeiy rested on that of Captain Oray, a United States citisen, 

who had passed the bar and andiored in the riyer Colombia ten miles 

aboye its month on the 11th of May, 1792, and had afterwards sailed 

eyen farther np the riyer. As to the alleged preyions disooyery on the 

part of one Heaies, a British subject, in 1788, it was asserted by the 

United States that Meares had expressly declared, in his account of the 

yoyage, that there was no riyer as laid down in the Spanish chart. 

It was also alleged that Yanconyer, who explored the coast in April, 

1792, had failed to discoyer the riyer. With reference to priority of 

settlement, it was stated that establishments were fbrmed there by 

American citizens as early as 1809 and 1810. In fhrther support of 

their contention, the United States relied on the claims of France and 

Spain, to which the United States had succeeded under treaty. II 

was alleged that the riyer had been discoyered as early as 1775, by a 

Spaniard called He9eta, that the rights arising finom prior disooyery 

ought to extend to the entire region drained by the riyer, and that 

such rights were transferred to the United States by the Tr«ity of 

Florida, 1819. With reference to the claims deriyed through France, 

it was alleged that by the Treaty of 1768, between that country and 

Great Britain, the latter conntry had ceded to France all her claims 

in respect of the region to the west of the Mississippi, and that those 

claims had been transferred from France to the United States, by the 

Treaty of Louisiana, 1803. 

To this statement the British plenipotentiary replied on the 12th 
of the same month, that the district in question never belonged to 
A "l"^ »^ was therefore not comprised in the Treaty of Louisiana. 
As to the Tr^ty of Florida, Spain had by preyions treaty with Gnsak 
Britain, dated 1790, acknowledged in Great Britain cerUin riehts 
with respect to those parU of the Western coast of America not 
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already occnpied, the acknowledgment having special reference to the 
territory in question. In support of the British daim stress was laid 
on the discoveries of Meares and Vancouver, and other Englishmen, 
who had made explorations inland. As to priority of settlement, a 
trade establishment had, it was true, been formed by American 
citizens in 1811 : but it had passed, daring the war, into the hands 
of British subjects, and was only restored to America in 1818 by an 
nnderstanding between the two Governments. 

After a diplomatic correspondence lasting over two years, a Treaty 
on the subject was entered into between the two countries on the 
15th of June, 1846, whereby it was provided that the line of 
boundary between British and United States territory should be 
continued westward, along the 49th parallel of north latitude, to 
the middle of the channel which separated the continent from 
Vancouver's Island, and thence southwards through the middle 
of the channel and of Fucas' Straits, to the Pacific Ocean ; the 
right of navigation in the channel and straits being preserved to 
both parties. 

The matter was not, however, destined to rest here. The commis- 
sioners appointed to determine the portion of the boundary running 
southward, were unable to agree, Great Britain claiming that the 
boundary line should be run through the Rosario Straits, and the 
United States claiming that it should run through the Canal de 
Haro. This dispute gave rise to much correspondence between the 
Governments of the two countries. Various attempts to settle the 
matter were made without success. Ultimately, by the Treaty of 
Washington of 1871, it was agreed to submit this to the arbitration 
of the Emperor of Germany. The two Governments accordingly 
submitted their cases to the Emperor, who referred them to three 
experts. In accordance with the report of the latter, an award was 
made in fiAvour of the United States' contention. This award was 
subsequently accepted by Great Britain. 

The Oregon Ckiimsy Parliamentary Papers, 1846, VoL LII. ; 
1873, Vol. LXXIV. 



V. 
THE DBLAGOA BAT QUESTION. 

T$mp, 1872. 
[Paklzaumtabt Papixs, 1876, Vol. LXXXIII.] 

From 1828 to 1875, continuous disputes took place between the 
British and^Porlugaese GoTeruments with regard to thsir respective 
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cUimB to Ddagoa Bay, on the East Coast of Africa. The district in 
dispute formerly belonged to the King of Tembe and MqMMta. It 
vas contended on behalf of Great Britain : — (1.) That the territories^ 
although discoTered by the Portuguese, had never been taken posses- 
sion of by them, and that the Portuguese dominions were bounded 
on the south by the Dundas or Loren^ Marques Riyer and by the 
English River, and on the east by the sea, and had at no time 
extended to the territories in question ; (2.) That the whole country 
south of the Dundas, or Ixwen^ Marques Biver, and English Biver, 
had remained free and independent until 1828, the native inhabitants 
under their chiefs retaining absolute dominion over the territory ; 
(a) That the chiefti with the consent of the natives, had ceded 
the territory to Oreat Britain in 1828. 

The Porti^ese, on the other hand, claimed the territory in 
question, on the following grounds : — (1.) That the bay and territcMy 
around it had been discovered by them as early as the 16th century ^ 
(2.) That they had continued in occupation and possession of the bay 
for three centuries ; (8.) That the bay formed an approach to Portu- 
guese territory ; (4.) That the territory had be^ conceded to them by 
the Emperor of Monomotama in the beginning of the 17th century ; 
(5.) That a grant had been subsequently made to them by the rulers 
of Tembe ; (6.) That an express acknowledgment of their rights had 
been made by the chieb of the tribes of Tembe and Mapoota ; (7.) 
That their rights had been acknowledged by European nations ; and 
(8.) That previously to 1828 their rights had also been acknowledged 
by the English. 

' In 1872 the matter was referred to the President of the French 
Bi^ablic, who made his award in favour of Portugal on the following 
grounds, vis. : — (1.) That the discovery of the bay had been made by 
Portugal in the 16th century ; (2.) That Portugal had since claimed 
sovereignty and exclusive rights of commerce over the place, and 
had maintained her pretensions against other countries, by whom 
her claims had not been effectually disputed ; (3.) That when 
England concluded a treaty with Portugal in 1817, she did not con- 
test these rights ; (4.) That in 1822 England recommended Captain 
Owen, to whom the alleged cession was made, to the good offices of 
Portugal ; (5.) That although the weakness of the Portuguese autho- 
rity in 1828 might have induced Captain Owen to consider the territory 
as independent of Portugal, yet the treaties subsequently concluded 
were nevertheless oontrary to Portuguese rights ; (6.) That almost 
immediately after the departure of the English, the chiefs of Tembe 
and Mapoota acknowledged their dependence on the Portuguese 
authorities; (7.) That. even if the treaties bad been made between 
parties capable of contracting, they would now be of no avail, the 
treaty relating to Tembe containing conditions that had not been - 
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performed, thofle relating toiMapoota ha?ing been tot periods of time 
that had expired, and not haring been renewed. 

Th^DeHoffBa Bay QussUon^ Parliamentary Papers^ 1875, 
. .. VoLLXXXIIL - .: 



VI. 
THE BEHRINO Sl^A CONTROyEEST (cc). 

..{PAItUAVEMTAllY P^PEBti 1890, VOL. LXXXII.] 

The Territory of Alasta'^ib a promontory situated on the extreme 
noil^h-irest of the continent Of North America, and projecting, in a 
sonth-vtesterly direction, for about 500 miles iuto the Pacific Ocean. 
Beyond its extreme point lies the Aleutian aTChipelago, a series of 
islets extending for a considei^ble distance Airther into the Pacific. 
AboTe the^e lies the Bebring Sea, and still farther north lie the 
Befaring Straits, sepu*ating the two continents. Both the peninsula 
of Alaska and the Aleutian archipelago formerly belonged to Russia. 
In 1867 these dominions \rere ceded by Russia to the United States,' 
and were constituted a Federal Territory. The value of the territory 
dcquired lay mliinly in its being the chief seat of the seal-fishing 
industry. In 1870, or thereabouts, a small but powerful syndicate, 
called the Alaska Commercial Company, was formed for the purpose 
of acquiring iVom the tTnited States Goremment a lease of the 
Pribylofb and certain other islands, on certain terms and conditions, 
which included the payment of a royalty on the number of skins 
taken, ; The Company not only received a lease of these islands, but' 
subseqiieuHy slso acquired the control of other groups, Iriid finally 
extended its operations and control o?er most of the i(d joining 
islands of the archipelago, as well as over the mainland of Alaska. 

Meanwhile, the seal-fishing industry had begun to attract the 
attention of the Canadians, and Canadian vessels began to be 
despatched to the Behring Sea for the purpose of seal-fishing. It is 
an admitted principle that every nation is entitled to exercise juris- 
diction along its littoral seas within a certain distance from the coast. 
The exact nature of this jurisdiction and the exact limits within 
which it may be exercised have been stated by an English court to 
be doubtful. See /2^. v. Ket/n (L. B. 2 Exch. Div. 68). So far as 

« (ec) For maiiy of the facts oontained April and October, 1891 ; for a detailed 

IB tl|e following sammai^i the aathor aocoont of the controven^ and a criti- 

18 indebted .to two admirable articles cism of the American claims, the reader, 

on the tiibje6rl)y Ut: T. B. Browning, is advised to refer to these articles. 
contained in the Law Qttarterlif RwisWj 
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Great Britaiii is oonoemed, the donbt raised in Bjeg, r. Km/fi haa 
now been settled by the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 1878 (e&). 
Apart, howeyer, from the particular qaeation of the tnie nature of 
the littoral jurisdiction^ if is commonly conceded by the usage of 
nations that the right of fishing in adjacent waters, probably within 
three geographical miles from low-water mark, belongs, except where 
modified by treaty, to subjects of the adjoining State. It is further 
conceded that, outside these limits, the right to fish on the high seas 
is a common right, not capable of being appropriated, any more than 
the dominion of the sea itself, by any particular State. In the 
Behring Sea difficulty, it does not appear to be suggested that the 
Canadian fishermen haye in any way infringed the littoral jurisdic- 
tion and exdusiye fishing rights of the United States, as aboye 
defined. Their method throughout appears to haye been to kill 
and capture the seals on their passage across the Behring Sea, or, 
at any rate, at a distance considerably beyond the limit of three 
geo|graphical miles from the American coast. It is, indeed, charged 
against them that they indulged in indiscriminate slaughter, calcu- 
late to diminish the yield of seals. This may or may not be true. 
If true, this charge might fairly haye been made a matter of diplo- 
iuatic action for the purpose of procuring Canadian legislation 
prohibiting this practice to Canadian subjects. In no case, howeyer, 
could the charge, eyen if substantiated, become the foundation of a 
new jurisdiction oyer a portion of the open sea» altogether unrecog- 
nised by prior law or usage. 

The operations of the Canadian fishermen necessarily gaye umbrage 
to the Alaska Company, and influence was speedily brought to bear on 
the United States Goyemment to induce it to interyene. Some 
attempts were made to secure the interyention of Congress, but these 
haying been unsuccessfril, reliance had to be placed on the action of 
the Executiye. At the instigation of the Company, which at each 
stage of the controyersy proyed itself to be possessed of most powerful 
influence at Washington, a series of official Acts was passed tending 
to set up an exclusiye jurisdiction, and culminating in a Proclama- 
tion, issued in March, 1886, whereby the waters of the Behring Sea 
were declared a Federal preserye, and other nations were prohibited 
from flshing within their limits. In pursuance of this purely offidat 
assumption of jurisdiction, firom 1886 to 1889 yarious Canadian 
yessels were seized by United States reyenue cutters, and subse- 
quently condemned in the district court of Alaska ; others were 
searched, their cargoes rifled, their papers abstracted, and their 
yoyage broken up. The trials of the yessels that were sent in for 
adjudication, were conducted in most irregular fashion, the juries were 
composed of dependents of the Alaska Company, eyidence was impro- 

{fin) 41 & 42 Vict. c. 78. 
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perly ezclnded, no opportunity was given for croes-examination, de- 
mnrrerB were OTer-ruled without argument, and after judgment every 
obstacle was thrown in the way of canying an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. Meanwhile, the crews were subjected to the 
harshest possible treatment^ and although in some cases orders were 
subsequently giyen by the IJnited States Government for the release 
of the men and for the restitution of the vessels, yet this was done 
too late to be of any ayail. The vessels had become useless, the 
sentences had in a great measure been undergone ; the men, when 
discharged, were left without funds or friends. Some succeeded in 
begging their way back, others died after suffering inconceivable 
hardships. In all that occurred, the tampering with justice, the 
delays, the harsh sentences, the keeping back of the orders of Govern- 
ment, one traces clearly the hand of the Alaska Company (e^). Mean- 
while, Great Britain had been appealed to on behalf of the Canadian 
fishermen. In 1890, after several fruitless attempts at an amicable 
settlement of the difficulty. Great Britain took up a firm stand, and 
intimated that any further seizures would be resisted. In conse- 
quence of this, the United States authorities abstained from making 
any further seizures, although their Government refused to give any 
diplomatic assurance that no further seizures would be made. Since 
then a modu% vivendi has been arranged, with a view to the whole 
question being submitted to arbitration. 

Such is a brief statement of the main features of the controversy. 
The question then arises as to whether there is any just foundation 
in law or usage for the American claim. The grounds put forward 
by supporters of the American contention are mainly three. (1.) 
That these waters, although beyond the three-mile limit, are, never- 
theless, really land-locked waters^ and consequently within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States, just as Conception Bay 
is within the jurisdiction of Great Britain, or the Zuyder Zee within 
that of Holland. The answer appears to be that the physical con- 
figuration of the coast altogether precludes this view, unless the 
principles, which at present regulate jurisdiction over territorial 
waters, are to be entirely remodelled. The rule, as commonly laid 
down, is that waters which lie inside a straight line drawn fit>m one 
headland to another are deemed temtorial waters, and subject to 
State jurisdiction ; but even this is subject to the limitation which 
requires such waters to exhibit the conformation of well defined gulft 
or bays, and which excludes waters, where the distance from head- 
land to headland is very considerable, the ordinary limit being ten 
miles, and the greatest distance, as yet admitted^ being about 85 
miles. In the present case, if a line were drawn from any real 

{d) For fuller information on this Mr. Browning's articles, already alluded 
Igoint, the reader is again referred to to, p. 859. 
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headland on the Alaskan peninsnla to any other promontory on the 
north within United States territory, it wonld comprise bat a small 
part of the Behring Sea, and would thns fail to bring the area of the 
operations of the Oanadian fishermen within United States jorisdic- 
tiqn. Snch a claim, therefore, wonld not merely be nnwarrantable 
in law, bnt it wonld also be insalBoient, in fiu^t, for the porposes 
which prompt the United States to assert their jarisdiotion at aU. 
On the other hand, it is scarcely possible to rank the series of 
islands constituting the Alentian archipelago, separated as they are 
from each other by distances in some cases amounting to 20, iO, 
or even 80 miles, as a prolongation of the peninsula of Alaska, or to 
regard the outermost of these islands as a headland, for the purpose 
of constituting a land4ocked water. Bnt eren if this were admitted 
the claim wonld again fail, inasmuch as from the outermost island 
to the narrowest point of the Behring Straits would give a face or 
base to the so-called land-locked waters of some 1,500 miles. It is 
scarcely conceivable that such a oontenticMi slionld be put forward on 
any alleged basis of right or usage. (2.) Next, it is contended that 
even if these waters do not constitute land-locked waters within the 
ordinary meaning of that term, yet they are not^ as between Great 
Britain and the United States, at least, a part of the high or open 
sea, because under treaties formerly entered into between Oreat 
Britain and Russia a right of jurisdiction over them was reserved to 
the latter country, and conceded by the former ; and, further, that all 
such rights became, by the Russo-American Treaty of 1867, rested 
in the United States. This contention, however, is altogether denied 
by those who support the British view. Certain claims to jurisdiction 
were, it is true, asserted by Russia in earlier days, but such claims 
were refused recognition dike by Great Britain and by the United 
States from 1821 to 1824, and were in 1825 wholly abandoned by 
Russia under a Convention to which Great Britain and the United 
States were parties. No attempt to revive them was made until this 
was done by the United States in the Proclamation of 1886. To 
contend that the Convention of 1825 did not include the Behring 
Sea, because it was not specifically mentioned when referring to the 
Pacific Ocean, would be to deprive the treaty of any raistm d^ikrt. 
Moreover, if any such rights had remained vested in Russia^ some 
mention of them and their transfer wonld undoubtedly have been 
mentioned in the Treaty of 1867. In this Treaty, however, there 
appears to be no provision whatever for the transfer of any part of 
the sea, or of any dominion over it ; there is no mention of any such 
rights as belonging to Russia ; the cession is confined to the terri- 
tory and dominion of Russia in and over the continent and the 
Aleutian archipelago. (3.) The last contention put forward on hfS^t 
of the United States is that they have a property in the seals and' 
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fnr-beariDg animals, by reason of their having been reared and sup- 
ported on islands which constitute United States territory, notwith- 
standing that they may stray, and however far they may stray, into 
the adjoining ocean. The answer to this contention would seem to 
be, that neither the civil nor the common law recognise any property 
in wild animals until they are caught, and that if the American 
doctrine were admitted as to seals, there is no reason why it should 
not be extended to all the other produce of the seas. 

The strongest feature in the American case, is that put forward by 
Mr. Phelps, when he points to the wholesale destruction involved in 
the attempted interception of the seals by Canadian yessels at certain 
periods of the year, on which occasions many of the animals sink and 
are lost. This, however, is a matter for diplomatic arrangement, and 
for common legislation* If Canada were unreasouably to object to 
take some common action, which, whilst duly recognizing the rights 
of her citisensy would yet prevent any wanton and useless slaughter, 
then the proper remedy of the United States would be to adopt somd 
method of retortion. 

It appears likely that the principle of arbitration will be resorted 
to, in order to settle the general question at issue. Meanwhile, it is 
also probable that the Supreme Court of the United States will have 
to pronounce a decision on the same question, on the occasion of an 
appeal, which is now coming on, in the case of the W. P. Sayward^ 
one of the Canadian vessels condemned. If the decision in each case 
shonld be in favour of the British contention, the existing rules of 
International Law on the subject of territorial waters and fishing 
rights will remain unaffected ; but if the verdict and award should 
be the other way, then it would seem that the existing rules on this 
subject will have to be entirely remodelled ; in this case it may 
become necessary to take some common action with the view of 
ascertaining by what principles these rights, as between nations at 
large, are to be regulated, for the future. 

Th6 Behring Sea Controversy^ Parliamentary Pi^rs, 1890, 
Vol. LXXXII. 
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VIL 
THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES QUESTION. 

[Parliament ABT Papkbr, 1891.] 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, 1718, the British Boyereignty over 
Newfoundland was definitely and finally recognised as between 
Great Britain and France. By that Treaty, it was provided that 
Newfoundland, together with the islands adjacent, should from 
that time forward belong to Great Britain ; that all places within 
it, then in the possession of the French, should be yielded up ; and 
that the French should not at any time thereafter lay claim to any 
right to the island or islands or any part of it or them. At the 
same time, by Article 13 of the Treaty, liberty was reserved to the 
French to catch, and also to dry fish on land, between Gape Bonavista 
on the north, and Point Biche on the west; subject to the condition, 
however, that the French should not fortify any part of the coast or 
erect any buildings thereon, with the exception of wooden stages and 
huts commonly used for drying fish, and that they should not resort 
to the island except at times necessary for catching and drying fish. 
By the Treaty of Paris, 1763, this arrangement was confirmed. By 
the Treaty of Versailles, 1783, the territorial limits of the French 
rights were somewhat modified, so as to extend from Cape St. John 
on the east, and thence north and west to Cape Ray at the south- 
west angle of the island. By a Declaration which accompanied the 
last Treaty, the British Government undertook to adopt measures 
for preventing its subjects from interrupting in any manner, by 
their competition, the French fisheries, and that it would, to that 
end, cause any fixed settlements that were or might be formed 
within the French limits to be removed. By the Treaty of Paris, 
1814, it was declared that the French rights of fishery should be 
placed upon the same footing as that upon which they stood in 1792. 
In 1855 responsible government, in its present form, was established 
in the island, the Colonial Government being invested with every 
right possessed by Great Britain in Newfoundland and its depen- 
dencies. 

Meanwhile difllcnlties and disputes were constantly arising in 
connection with the exercise by the French of their alleged Treaty 
rights. The terms of these Treaties were somewhat vague and 
ambiguous, and this naturally opened up the road to conflicting 
pretensions on either side. On the one hand, the French fishermen, 
stimulated by Government bounties and relying on French naval 
protection, were naturally inclined to jush their pretensions to the 
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uttermost ; on the other hand, the inhabitants of a Colony possessed 
of responsible goTemment, with eqnal reason, resented the injudicious 
arrangements under which an alien nation was admitted to enjoy any 
exclusive rights within the limits of the Colonial territory. Many 
places within the limits of the French shore had meanwhile become 
settled by the British, and Colonial vessels were frequently 
molested for attempting to fish at stations over which the 
French claimed exclusive rights. Various attempts were made 
from time to time to relieve the pressure caused by these chronic 
contests. In 1884 a Convention was entered into between the 
British and French (Governments for the purpose of providing a 
satisfactory working arrangement ; but this Convention did not 
meet with the approval of the Colonial Legislature, mainly because 
it secured to the French fishermen an absolute right to purchase 
bait from British subjects along the entire coast of Newfoundland, 
and hence the arrangement fell through. Indeed, not long after- 
wards a Bait Act was passed by the Colonial Legislature forbidding 
altogether the sale of bait to French fishermen. 

In the meantime, also, a considerable lobster fishing industry had 
sprung up in the Colony, and lobster factories were established by 
the Colonists on different parts of the coast. The French soon 
followed the example of the Colonists in this respect, and not only 
asserted their right to engage in the lobster fishery and to establish 
factories, but also claimed to exclude the English from carrying on 
that industry, on the plea that such factories injuriously affected 
French fishermen. The friction caused by this dispute became eo 
great that in 1887 the Colonial Legislature made representations to 
the Imperial Parliament on the subject of the alleged encroachments 
of the French. Considerable diplomatic correspondence followed, 
but without result. 

The main issues in the controversy briefly appear to be these : — 

(1.) Did the permission granted to the French to fish and dry fish 
along the prescribed portion of the coast apply to all kinds of fishery, 
including the lobster fishery, or only to the cod fishery ? 

On this subject the terms of the Treaties previously referred to are 
somewhat vague ; the privilege granted merely extends to the right of 
oatching and drying fish, and erecting certain structures along the 
coast for that purpose. At the time these Treaties were entered into 
almost the only fishery pursued was the cod fishery ; there was, at 
this time, no such established industry in Newfoundland as a lobster 
fishery, and certainly no such thing as a lobster factory. Moreover, 
the modes of fishing and curing fish, referred to in the Treaties, are 
quite inapplicable to lobster catching and to lobster tinning. It is a 
recognized principle in the interpretation of Treaties that the words 
used ought to be construed in the sense intended at the time the 
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Treaty was entered into^ and that for this pnipoae regatd most be 
had to oonditionfl of time and place. If this be so, it wonld seem 
that, on the ordinaiy principles of oonstmotion, the French Treaij 
rights ought to extend to no other rights than those that existed 
at the time the Treaties were entered inta Inasmacfa as these 
Treaties^ moreorer, were in derogation of the ordinary rights of 
territorial soYereignty belonging to the British €k>Temment, it wonld 
seem thtit they ought to be kept within the strictest limits that the 
meaning of the words nsed allows. If this be so, and if the French 
fishing rights are in reality confined to the cod fishery, then it would 
follow that the French are not entitled to take bait fishes, even 
within the limits assigned to them by Treaty, for any other purpose 
than the cod fishery ; whereas the French claim the right of taking 
bait for other purposes and for export to outside settlements. 

(2.) The second matter in dispute appears to be, whether Oreat 
Britain, by granting to French subjects the right of drying fish and 
cutting wood along certain portions of the coast, and by promising the 
remoTal of the fixed settlements referred to in the Declaration accom- 
panying the Treaty of YerBailles, 1783, thereby engaged to prohibit 
British subjects from erecting any building or establishing settlements 
on that part of the shore, or whether the obligation was merely to 
prohibit such settlements and enterprises as might reasonably be 
deemed to interfere with or interrupt the legitimate exercise of the 
fishing rights granted to the French. Incidentally to this, the ques- 
tion again arises whether the fisheries so exempt^ from molestation 
are confined to the cod fishery, or are to be deemed to include the lobster 
and other fisheries also. The determination of this latter question must 
depend on the considerations already alluded to under the first head of 
dispute. On the main question as to the nature of the exemption 
secured to the French, it wonld seem that while the French fisher- 
men on the one hand are entitled to all necessary facilities for exer- 
cising their fishing rights, there must by implication be deemed to 
remain rested in the British Ck>Temment and its subjects all other 
rights of user and enjoyment in respect to the territory in question. 
If this be so, then it follows that the British would still be entitled, 
even along the French shore, to rights of access to and from the 
sea, and to the use of the shore for all the ordinary purposes of inter- 
course and business, so long as these do not interfere with the honA 
fide exercise of their fishing rights by the French. The fact, more- 
oyer, that express proyision was made, prohibiting British subjects 
from injuring the French sheds and stages, during their owners' 
absence in the winter months, appears to bear out the view that the 
presence of British subjects all the year round, on that part of the 
coast, was anticipated. 

(3.) Another question in dispute is this. Assuming that the French 
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are entitled to exclasire rights in respect even of the lobstw fisheries 
along the prescribed portions of the ooast, do the promions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, in prohibiting French sobjects from erecting anj 
stractnres on the shore *' except wooden stages and fants commonly 
nsed for drying fish," prohibit them from erecting remoyable lobster 
factories? On this snbject it wonld seem that if the French con- 
tention that their fishing rights do include the lobster fisheries is 
correct, then the right to erect snch removable factories oaght to 
follow. Bat the argument against such an extended construction of 
the Treaties appears to be almost conclosive. 

Finally, the Frencli have pnt forward a claim *^ to fish in and bar 
the rivers and lakes of the island, and to erect weirs/' As to this, it 
would seem that the French claim is altogether inconsistent with a 
fair construction of the terms of the Treaties. Both Treaties and 
Declarations uniformly refer to the rights of fishing granted to the 
French, whatever these may be deemed to include, as being ''on the 
coast («)." 

Such is, roughly, a statement of the main issues between the two 
Governments. 

In 1890 a modus vivendi for the ensuing season was arrived at. 
Under this it was arranged that, without cither country demanding 
at once a new examination of the legality of the installations of 
British or French lobster factories on the coast, where the French 
enjoyed fishing rights, there should be no modification of the posi- 
tions occupied by the establishments of either country on the Ist of 
July, 1889, except that a subject of either nation might remove any 
sudb establishment to any spot on which the British and French 
commanders on the station might have jointly agreed ; no lobster 
factory not in operation on the 1st of July, 1889, was to be 
established along the coast in dispute, unless by the joint consent of 
the two commanders ; but it was to be open to the fishermen of either 
country to establish a new lobster fishery on some spot to be settled 
by agreement ; in the event of any ease of competition arising, the 
two commanders were at once to proceed to a provisional delimi- 
tation, having regard to the situation acquired by the two parties. 

This arrangement caused a great outcry in the colony, and many 
meetings protesting against it were held. Two delegates on the 
snbject were despatched to Oreat Britain, with the view of bringing 
the grievances of the inhabitants, more effectually under the notice of 
the Imperial Parliament. It was contended that unless the claims 
of the French in reference to the French shore were extinguished, 
the internal development of the island would be impossible, inasmuch 

(«) See an article by Judge Pinsent, national Fishery Diapntes," by T. H. 
NineUenth Century, April, 1890 ; and Haynes, pp. 18 to 21. 
on the eubject generally, nee "Inter- 
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aa these claiois fonned a barrier to the settlement of a large, and in 
some respects the most favonred part of the island ; and that even if 
the issnes immediately in question should find a peaceable settle- 
ment, yet as long as the French retained their statas in Newfound- 
land, new causes of dispute would ineyitably break out. The buying 
out of the French claims has been adyocated as the most feasible 
solution of the diflSculty. Meanwhile, it has been agreed between 
the two Goyemments to refer the matters immediately in dispute to 
arbitration. 

Thib Newfoundland Fisheries Question, Parliamentary 
Papers, 1891. 
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With Notes explanatory of the different Causes of Action and Grounds of Defence ; and 

an Introductory Treatise on the Present Rules and Principles of Pleading as 

illustrated by the various Decisions down to the Present Time. 

By J. CUNNINGHAM and M. W. MATTINSON. 

SECOND EDITION. 

By miles WALKER MATTINSON, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 

STUART CUNNINGHAM MACASKIE,of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

RXVIBSW8. 

"The notes are very pertinent and aatb&ccoiy : the introductory chapters ou the present system of pleadioK 
are excellent, and the precedents will be found very useful." — Irish Law Tintts. 

"A work which, in the compass of a single portable volume, contains a brief Treatise on the Principles 
and Rules of Pleading, and a carefully annotated body of Forms which have to a great extent gone throuf^ 
the entirely separate sifting processes of Chambers Court, and Judges' Chambers, cannot fail to be a most 
nseful companion in the Pracdtioner's daily routine." — Law Magasiiu and Reviaw» 
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STEVE ATS *• HAYNES, BELL YARD^ TEMPLE BAR. 



5>econd Edition, in two volumes, royal 8vo, price ^os, , cloth. 

NEGLIGENCE IN LAW 

Being 'jhb Sf.cund Edition of *'Principlrs of thk Law of Nbgligenck,'* 

RR'AR&angbd and Kb-written. 

By THOMAS BEVEN, 

or THK INNCK TKMfl^ tAMtirTBI-AT-LAW ; AUTHOR Or " THE LAW OF KMrLOYKSS' LIABU.1TT 
FOR THE NEGLIGENCE OP SERVANTS CAUSING INJURY TO rSLLOW SERVANTS." 



REVIEWS, 

" These volumes, says Mr. Seven in the prefac^ may be regarded asarecond edition of his ' PHndples 
•f the Law of Nesligence,' in so far as the subjects treated of in both books are the same ; and the 
materials collected in the one hav« been used without reserve in the other. As to anything beyond thii» 
he continues, the present is a new work. The arrangement is altogether different from that prcvioasly 
adopted. Nearly a half of the contents of these volunwii is absolutely new, and of the remainder there 
is very little which has not been materially modified, if not in substance, yet in expression. 

''Upon its first appearance, the ' Principles of the Law of Negligence ' was at once recognixed as a 
work of the highest importance, and the ability and industry which Mr. Beven had brooght to bear npoo 
his task laid the profession under no ordinary obligation. Ihe service which he then rendered has been 
greatly increased by the production of thia second edition, and the book deserves a place in the first 
rank among authoritative expositions of the law. 

"The cliief characteristic of Mr. Beven's method is thoroughness. He is not himself in a hurry, and 
it is certainly useless for his readers to be so. The law is to be found in his pages, and, when found, it is 
ctearly enunciated ; but it is always deduced from a full and di^crimiaating eaaroioation of multitudmoas 
cases— Enfilish and American— and readers must be content to survey, leisurely and caationaljr, with Mr. 
Feven, the whole field of Judicial exposition, and to follow his own careful and elaborate criticum, if they 
would gain the full benefit of the results at which he arrives. The book is not meant to be taken np 
(oi a hasty reference, and often the lawyer may find it more convenient to resort to a treatise more condse. 
On the oiner hand, it will be an invaluable companion in the consideration of any matter which requires 
research, and the style and arrangement are such that, whether the book is used for purposes of bnaioess or 
of general study, it cannot fail to pro\'e deeply interesting. . . . 

'^The above account is but a sketch of Mr. Seven's jsrent work. It is ianpossible within the present 
limits to give an adequate idea of the variety of topics which are included, of the learning and patience with 
which they are discussed. Negligence may only be an aspect of the law ; bat the treatment here 
accorded to it throws into prominence a host of questions of the utmost importance, both practically and 
theoretically. By his contribution to the due undersunding of these Mr. Beven has olaced the pcofes- 
skxi under a lasting obligation, an obligation which no reader of his work will fail to ttiUASib^*'Soheitart* 
ToumtU. , 



** Hie book upon which this is founded, and which is in a measure a former edition of the present 
volumes, has made M r. Beven an authority on the subject *4 the law of ncgligenoe. He has, in writing 
luese volumes, made full use of his former labotus ; but he claims that in reaJity the present work is a 
new one, and his claim is justified. . . . just occasionalijr a welUwritten and ably-conceived law 
book is publUhr.d, and such a one is this of Mr. Beven's. We think that to compare it with other books 
on the subject would be impossible ; it stands easily the best book on the subject. In dear expositfam of 
law, for good classification of subject-matter, for accuracy of detail, and for every arrangement to facili- 
tate reference it cannot be beaten. We may congratulate Mr. Beven upon the accomplishmeat of his 
laborious task ; he has given to the profession a valuable work, and one which will enhance bis repatation 
as a writer on the I^w of Negligence."— lumt y^umai^ August 3« 1895. 

*■* He has treated the welNknown subject of Negligence in a scientific way, and has not been ootttent with 
merely collecting, in more or less relevant positions, a number of cases which anyone could find for himself 
tn any Digest oi Law Reports, but has endeavoured to reduce from the chaos of decided cases a systematic 
study of the subject, with clear enunciations of the prindples he finds governing the various decistons. In 
the arrangement of the book the author has been very happy in his method, a by no means easy task in the 
treatment of a subject in which each branch of it in reality overlaps another. . . . A gooa index and 
clear type increase the value of a book which will without doubt recdve the hearty commendation of the 
profession as a successful completion of the author's ambitious task." — Law Tim*s. 

"In respect of the style of treatment of the subject, the book must be highly coounended. It will be of 
service to every lawyer who wishes rather to get an intelligent understanding of the Law of Negligence, 
than merely to find correct and reliable legal prwcaitioBS for practical use, and that whether he be a student 
or a practitioner. To the student the work is valuable for the searching and well<sustained dtscussioa of the 
cases ; and to the practitioner there are presented all the cases that bear on most points for which he may 
be in search of authority. One of the chief merits of the work is, that all the available authority on earn 
point is collected and so arranged that it can be easily found."- -Juridical Remew. 

Contains evidence of much serious work, and ought to receive a fair trial at the hands of the profet- 
ioo." — Law Qnaritrlf Rtvitw, 
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STEVMI^S A* MAYNSS, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR. ». 

Second Edition, in royal 8vo, price 3&r., cloth, 

THE UW OF THE DOMESTIC RELATIONS; 

INCLUDING ' 

HUSBAND AND WIFE: PARENT AND CHILD: GUARDIAN AND 
WARD : INFANTS : AND MASTER AND SERVANT. 

By WILLIAM PINDER EVERSLEY, B.CL, M.A., 

QP THB INNSR TSKPLB, BiASIII8TEIt-AT'(.AW, 

" We are glad to iiee a second edition of Mr. Eversley't useful work. There is a convenience in haviac 
the various subjects of which it treats collected in one volume, while at the same time each is handled 
with such fulness as to give the reader all the information he could expect in a separate volume. STr. 
£versl«y sUtet the law with the most painstaking thoroughness, and h«s made an exhaustive sw-vev ol 
all the relevant statutes and casesi . . Great care has been taken to make the present editioa oom^lete 
and accurate, and a very full index adds to its utility."— >5'0/«rft^«rT* ypmrmal. 

"Important statutes and cases have come Into operation since the first edition, and 'this has indac^. 
Mr. Bversley to give the contracts of married women separate treatment. Careful revision to date now , 
makes this treatise comprehensive and thoroughly reliable. "—Zasv Times. 

" This is an important and almost a leading treatise on domestic law. The former edition was received 
with merited fiivour. Its valua has baoama well known, and now, after an idterval of eleven years, the 
learned author has brougbt-out a second edilion/'-r-Z^vw y<mvnmi. <• ^ 

"It ?s only decessarv to c«fer to Mk. Bversley'i leaned and scholarlike work on * The Domestic Rela< 
tionsi' a boolc which, though- technicalljr belonging to the forbidding tanks of ' Law Books,' is yet, fall of 
human interest, and written* moreover, in the KngUsh language.*'— iSV^'w^wy^A Xtvirw, 

  T   -f  

Second Edition, in one volume, royal 8vo, price 32^^ cloth, 
THE LAW RELATING TO THE 

SALE OF GOODS AND COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 

SECOND EDITION, 
By ROBERT CAMPBELL, M.A., 

or UKCOLH'S inn, HARltlSTKR-AT-LAW ; ADVOCATB Or THS SCOTCH BA«, 
AUTHOR OF THB " LAW OP. NBGUCBNCX," BTC. 



"An accurate, careful, and exhaustive handbook on -the subject with which it deals. The excellent 
index deserves a special word of commendation.*' — Ltnu QuarUrly Review. 

" We can, therefore, repeat what we said when reviewing the first edition — that the book is a oontribw* 
tioa of value to the subject treated of, and that the writer deals with his subject carefully and fully.''*-— 
Lww y<mrMal, 

Second Edition^ in one volume, 8vo, price 28x,, cloth, 

A TREATISE ON 

THE CONSTRUCTION AND EFFECT OF 

STATUTE LAW. 

with appendices containing words and expressions used in statutes 

which have been judicially or statutably construed, and 

thb popular and short titles op certain statutes. 

By henry HARDCASTLE, Barrister-at-Law. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, by W. K CRAIES, 

BARSISTBR-AT-LAW. 



" The result of Mr. Craies' industry is a sound and good pieoe of work, the new light throwp./ 
on the subject since 1879 having been blended wiih the old in a thoroughly worlunaolflce' 
manner. Though less a student'^ manual than a practitioner's text book, it is the sort of 
vt^lame an intdifigent perusal of which ^oold educate ^ student better .than the reading ol 
mnch substantial law." — Saturday Review. 



i# sTBVEJfs *• BAnres, bell YAmn, temfim bab. 



HANSON'S DEATH DUTIES ; b»« *« fo-& Mri««i 

tW \etk iHMfli^ to ygffr D«iy Fiaaac e , PuiifcHf, Lq^cy; aM SaoHittfla 
Dmio. CoMpnoDs the lb Geo. UL c 52; 45 <^«^ ^L c aS; 5S Gcou III. 
c 1S4 ; and 16 4 17 Vict, c 51 ; the CostoiM and lafaad RevEMe Acti. 
43 Vict. c. f4; and 44 Vict, c IS; abo fbe Kew Estate Drty Flonoe Acts, 
57 ik $S \'kt, c. j(\ SKi $9 4: 60 Vict, c aS; witli aa laCiodKlioa, 
Copkwf Notes and RHcrrwr* to all the Decided Cases in End^wi, Soot 



laiid;sfHl Irefaud. Ab Appeodiz and s fblt Index. Bf Ai.rmn> Haksok, oT 
the Middle Tcsple, Eaa., ftniMr^*L«r, CoMMvoMer of Les^cj »d Sw- 



I. Ab Appeodiz and s fall Index. Bf i 

pie, Esq., Btoitaer^*L«», CMnOaMer < 

Fourth Editioii br Lewis T. Dibdik, 



ceanon Ihities. Fourth Editioii bf Lewis T. DiBDiK, MJL, D.CL., and 
F. H. Lw ERBi.HGTOir* M.A., RunAcn-at-Lav. 

I Calcv IVoImmc. Lccacy aad 

' cmofthtm .... TT>c|wnmcorthcr« 

AcU of if94 and 1S96 hss ratrd the mtrodi 

of Dcv Mau«r. We recoKOMc > decided ioiprDvc- 

■CM is the work, which we ihiak wDl enhance ks 




In one Vohme, rofd Svo, pdee fOf. MTt 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE IN LUNACY: wa 

the Lunacy Acta, 1890-91 (Consolidated and AiBM)tated) ; the Rnlci of Lmaef 
Commissioners ; the IdioU Act, 1886 ; the Vacating of Seats Act, 1S86 ; the 
Roles in Lunacy ; the Lancashire County (Asylums ai2l other powers) Act, 1891 ; 
the Inebriates Act, 1879 and 1888 (Coosolidateii and Annotated); the Criminal 
Lunacy Acts, 1800-1884 ; and a Collection of Forms, Pnoedents, Ac By A. 
Wood Renton, Barrister-at- Law. 

In 8vo^ pdct 30r., doth, 

THE PRAGTIGE ON THE GROVH SIDE 

Of tht QiMB't Bench DifisiM of Her M»^'% Hi^ Cent «f Jistlee 

(Founded on CoRNCR's CROWN Opfick PracticR), including 
Appkai^ from Inferior Courts; with Appendices op Rules and Forms. 

Bv F. II. SHORT, Chief Clerk of the Crown Office, and 

FRANCIS HAMILTON MELLOR, M.A., Banister-at-Law. 



In 8vo, price 12s., cloth, 

THE CROWN OFFICE RULES AND FORMS, 1886. 

The Supreme Cou^ of Judicature AcU and Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883, relating to 
tne Practice on the Crown «deof tbet2*^en^ Bench Division ; including; Appeals 
from Inferior Courts, Tables of Court Fees, Scales of Costs : together with Notes, 
Cases, And a p^idl Index. By F. H. SHOUT, Chief Cleik of (he Crown Office. 

r~^  *■ — * " — ^ * *— 1 ^ ^^ ^  - . -^ ^^ ^ — - ■— — ^^.- ■»-_,,»^, !_■■_ 

In royal 8vo, 1877^ price mx*^ ^lotfa, 

THE CASE OF LORD HENRY SEYMOUR'S WILL 

(wallax:e v. the attorney-general). 

Reported by FRBDERICK. WAVMOUTH GIBBS, C.R, BRtrister^-Law, 

_ LATE FELLOW OF TFINITY COLLSCB, CAMBRIOGB. 

In 8vo, 1867, price i6j., cloth, 

CHARITABLE TROSTS ACtS, 1853, 1855, 1860; 

THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS' JURISDICTION ACT, 1862; 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES ACTS: 
Together with a Collection of Statutes relating to or afTccting (HMurities^ including the 
Mortmain Acts, Notes of Cases from 1853 to the present lime, Forms of Decla- 
rations of Trust, Conditions of Sale, and Conveyance of Charity I«nd» and a^ 
very copious Index. Second ^ition. 
By HUGH COOKE and R. G. HARWOOD, of the Charity Commission. 
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Just PnblBfhed, Demy 8w>, isapp. Price 1*' 6d, 

THE LAW RELATING 



JO 



UNCONSCIONABLE BARGAINS 



WITH 



MONEY-LENiQERS* i 

INCLUDING the History of Usajry to the ilepeal of the Usury Laws, with Appendices, 
and containing a Digest of Cases, Annotated ; rehiting to UncdasciohaMe Batrgahis, 
Statutes, and Forms lot the use of Practhidtiers. By Hu«H H, Lk Bkulot, M.A., 
B.C.L., and R. James Willis, Banisters-at-Law. 



INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. A Calendar of the. 

Edited by F. A. Indbrwiok, Q.C. Vol. I., 3i Hen. VIL (1505)^45 JEais. 
(1603). Imperial 8vo. Roxburghe binding. 1S96. 2Qf. net. 



In one Volume, 8vo, price 20s., cloth, 

THE 

PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCIAL LAW; 

WITH AN APPENDIX OF STATUTES, ANNOTATED BY "MEANS OF 

REFERENCES TO TilE TEXT- 

By JOSEPH HURST a^ LORD ROBERT CECIL, 

, , . . OP tnB iNNttt itMKj*!^ BARRisrraiu^-Arf-LAW. ; ' 

"Tbeir oompfeadinp, we beli«ve, ^11 be found a reaUy useful volume, one (or Jht lawyer and the 
basiness man to keep ait Ym elbow, and wbich, if Oct giving |hem all that they Muii% wll place in their 
hands the key to the richer and lAore elabfrrat* trtaiui^» of the Law which lie in larfer and more eaChaus- 
tive works,"— Z.<«i; Tinus. 

"The oti>ect of the authdrs of Ihik work, they teH «s1a tliei^ tftOee, I9 to State, wiihio a laoderate 
compass, ra^ pilnciples of cDi^ma-cial |a^. Veiy considerable pAinf ha^ obtiously pefn,«xp«ndcA <m the 
task, and the book u in many respects a very serviceable one.' -^£lat» y&ufidU. 



Second Edition, in royal 8vo, price 251., doUi, 

THE 

RELATIONSHIP OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

By EDGAR FOA, 



/ . 



6r f rfk INNfiK TBMPLB, "BAMHSTtR-AT-LAW,' 



'* Will be found of much value to practitioners, and when a second editi<Mi has ^iven the author the 
opportunity of reconsidering and cafefuoy tevisine his gtstements in detail, we think it will take its place 
as a very good treatise on the modem law of landlord and tenant."— «SWtlrs/tfrr' y&umal. 

" Mr. Foa is a bold man to undertake the expositioa of a brandh of law so ftill of difficulties and encum- 
bered by so many decisions as the Law of Landlord and Tenant. But his boldness is justified by the 
•aefeUetttarrao^piaenC and by th^ lucid statements which characterise his book." — Lam Quarltrly Rtmtw. 

'* Mr. Foa's is a compact work, treatiqg (x) of the creation of the relationship ; (a) the incidents of 
CMKtion (distreaa) aad determination of the relationship ; (3) modes and incidents of determi lation. Wd 
oommend it to the attention of the Profession and predict tor Foa on Landlord and Tenant a very useAiT 
and very permaaent future. "---Z^w Timu, 

" We have nothing but praise for the work, and we shall be astonished if it does not lake rank in 
oooise of time a4 one of the best — if not tha best— work for every-day practice on the subject of Landlord 
and Tenant.v~/,igw AWm: 

'* Without making any iovidious comparison with existing works on the subject, we may frankly say" 
that Mr. Foa's work indisputably possesses merit. . . . Our verdict on the book must be a decidedly. 
ftwffuraM» one. "-^ZiMIv Si^tdtwUt j^urmaL 

" * The Rebtioaehip of Landlwid and Tenant,' written by Mr. Edgar Foa, Barrister-at-Law, affords a 
striking instaooe of aocuracy and lucidity of statement, llie volume should be found useful not only by 
lawyers hot by landiords and tenants themselves, the law in each jpaiticular being stated with a simpUcity' 
and clearness which bring it within th^ gr^ap of the lay mind."— i^iMir GauiU. 
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Second Edition. In royal 8vo, price 3<Jl., cloth, 

A TREATISE ON THE 

LAW AND PRACTICE 

RELATING TO 

LETTERS PATENT FOR INVENTIONS. 

WITH AN 

APPENDIX OF STATUTES, INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, 
RULES, FORMS AND PRECEDENTS, ORDERS, &c. 

By ROBERT FROST, B.Sc. (Lond.), 

rBLLOW or THB CHBMICAL SOCIBTV ; OP LINCOLN'S INN, BSQUIRB, BARRISTBX-AT>LAW. 

«— — ^»i ....111 ...■■ I — ■•  

" In our view a eood |»ece of work may create a denMad. aad wkkaut dispara«nc ezitfing litentnrt 
npoa th« tubjcct oT patantt, we think the care and skill with which the volune By Mr. Fcoat has been 
compiled entitles it to re^ogmtioo^at the hands of the pcofearion. . . . Judging Mr. Frost on this 
grotmd, we find him completely satisfactory. A careful examination of the entire volume satisfies us that 
great care and mndi labour have been devoted to the production of this treatise, and we think that patoU 
agents, solicitors, the bar and the bench, may confidently turn (or guidance and instruction to the pages 
of Mr. Frost."— Z«w Timts. 

" Few practice books contain so much in so reasonable a space, and we repeat that it will be found 
generally useful bypractitioners in this important branch of the law. ... A capital index concludes 
tae bQok."~Z.««r JgmrtuU. 

*"ni# book is, as it professes to be, a treatise on patent law and practice, the several topics being ooo* 
veniently arranged and discussed ia the tlurteen chaptels whidi form the body of llie work, to v^iich 
are appended statutes, rules, and forms. Th« statements of the law, so far as we have been able to test 
them, appear to be ctesr and accurate, and the author's style is pleasant and good. . . . The book is 
a good one, and will make its way. Tlie index is better than usual Both paper and type are also 

excellent.'* — SoUciUrs JeurtuU, 

 -----  - -  

Second Edition. In two volumes, royal 8vo, price 501., doth, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 

LAW OF BUILDING AND 
ENGINEERING CONTRACTS, 

And of the DUTIES and LIABILITIES of ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 

SURVEYORS AND VALUERS. 

WITH AN APPENDIX OF PRECEDENTS, 

ANNOTAl^D BY MEANS OF REFERENCE TO IHE TEXT AND TO CONTRACTS 

IN USE 

AND AN APPENDIX OF UNREPORTED CASES 

ON BUILDING AND ENGINEERING CONTRACTS, 

By ALFRED A. HUDSON, 

or THE INMBH TKMPLK, BARRISTKR*AT-LAW. 

lliis Is a book of ^^reat elaboration and completeness. It appears from the prefisce that tlie author has 
the twofold qualification of technical knowledgie of building, gained as an architect, and devotion to the 
legal aspects of building, engineering, and shipbuilding contracts Mnce he became a member of tbo Imr. 
.... The liftt of cases citedcovers nfty large pages, and they include, not merely English, but Aawricas 
and Colonial decisions. .... The book a« a whole represents a large amount of well-directed Labour, and 
it ought to become the standard worie <m its subJect."As<>iirVfV9rr* loumaL 

** A very full index completes the book. Mr. Hudson has struck out a new line for himself, and pro- 
duced a work <^ considerable merit, and one which will probably be found indin>ensable by pnctitioners. 
inasmuch as it contains a great deal that is not to be found elsewhere, llie Table of Cases rdera to all 
the reports." — Law yeumaU 

" Mr. Hudson, having abandoned his profession of an architect to become a barrister, hit upon tlie idea 
of writing this work, and he has done it with a thoroughness which every honseowner would like to see 

bestowed upon modem houses llie Index and Table of Cases reveal a vast amount of iodttStry 

expended upon deuil, and we shall be much surprised if Mr. Hudson doe^ not r«iip the i«w«rd of hs 
labours by obtaming a large and apt>reciative public. "-—Zaw Titmi. 
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Third Edition. In 8vo, price los, 6^., cloth, 

OUTLINES OF THE LAW OF TORTS. 

By RICHARD RiNGWODD, M.A., 

OP THK MIDDLB TKMPLB, BARRI8TBK-AT*LAW ; AUTHOR OP "PRINCIPLBS OF BANKRUrTCV," &C 
4i(D J.BCrUR«R ON COMMON LAW TO THB INCORPORATKD LAW SOCIBTV. 

*' We ba^ always had a gtfeat likifig for chis work, and are very plelMed to sfee by jlht ^pparaitfie of 
a Dpeiw EditfOn fftat ft i^ appreciated-1)y sttidents. We oomtfd«f trait fo- Ui«i ordLiaVy «iudmit who Wants 
to take up a separate woric on Torts, this is the best book he can read, for it is clear and explanaton^ and 
has good illostrative cases, and it is all contained in a very modest compass. . . . This Edition 
i4>pear» ro have been ^thoroughly revised, and is, we think, in many respects improved.^*— X'tfitf ^huttmi^ 

** The work is one we well recommend to law students, and the able way in which it is written reflects 
modi credit upon the author."— .^««v Titmis. 

" Mr. Rtngwood's book is a.plain and straightlbrward introduction to this branch of the law."-— J 
ytumoL 

*«* Prescribtdas a Uxt-book by tfu Incorporated Law Society ^ireland. 



Sixth Edition, in 8vo, price 21^., cloth, 

THE LAW OF COHPfiMSATlON FOR LANDS, HOOSES, &c. 

UNDER THE LANDS CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION ACTS, THE RAILWAYS 

CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION ACTS, THE PUBUC HEALTH ACT, 1875 : 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES ACT, 1890; 

THB MB1*R0KH:.IS LOCiVL MANAOCMENT ACT 

AND OTHIR ACTS, 

WITH A FULL COLLECTION OF FORMS AND PRECEDENTS. 
Bv EYRE LLOYD, 

OF THB IMMBB TBMPU^ BAni6TBIt<'itT*LAW. 

SIXTH EDITION, 
By W. J. BROOKS, 

OF THB INNBR TBMPLB, BARRISTBR-AT>LAW. 



'* In providing the Ufol pr^euion with a book which contains the decisions of the Courts qf Lam and 
Sftdfy upon the various statutes relating to the Lam of Compensation^ Mr, Byre Lloiyd has long since 
itft all competitors in the distance, and his booh may now be considered the sta$$dard work upon the sub- 
iettf. The plan of Mr. Lloyds booh is generally hnown, and its lucidity is appreciated; the present omte 
flMlk all the promises of the preceding odiiions, and amtains in a 4 dt nm th ether maitera comPkU, eet 
^/tr^Hs under the Artuan* and Laoourens- Act, iB75,4nd ipea'metu^BilkqfCosts^ nhifhmitife j mm d 
m novel featura, extremely useful to legal practitioners.*'— Jvstic^ of thb Pbacb. 

n I  . 

"In ^vo, price 7/I., cloth, 

THE SUCCESSION LAWS OF CHRISTIAN COUNTRIES, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LAW OF PRIMOGENITURE 

AS IT EXISTS IN ENGLAND. 

By eyre LLOYD, B.A., Bamster-at-Law. 

» ' ' ' 

Iq cio>vn 8vo, price 6x. , cloth, 

ESSMS IN JURISPRUDENCE AND LEGAL HIStORY. 

By JOHN W. SALMOND, M.A., LL.B. (Lowp.),, 

A bARRlStER OF THB SVPRBMlE COURT OF HBW »ALAM>. 



In crown 8vo, price 6/., cloth. 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF JURISPRUDENCE. 



BAltRfSTttJt 



By JOHN W. S ALMOND, M.A,, LL.B. 

-AT-LAW; AUTRQR-OF "BSSAYA IN JURr^PKUDBNCB AND LlKSi 



LIKSAL HIStORV-.*' 



16 Sl'EVENS ^ NAYNES, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR. 

Third fiditioo, in one vol., prict aOtf.> cloth, 

A COMPENDIUM OF THE LAW OF 

PROPERTY IN LAND. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND THE PROFEi>S/ON, 

THIRD EDITION WITH ADDENDA, GIVING THE LAND TRANSFER 
ACT, 1897, WITH REFERENCES TO THE TEXT 

Bt WILLIAM DOUGLAS EDWARDS, LL.B., 

^ OF LIMCOLM'^ IHK, BAHKirrilK'AT-ViW. 

*'Mr. ^wards' trtaiLse en Ihe Law ol Real Pk-operty isiaark«d fay exc«llciil:y ot tcfhaag/aMmt and 

Cttociseuess of statcnieni We are glad to see, by the appearance of successive editioos, that the 

merits of the book are tippnci^ied."^Sc/ici/crs' Jtntmal. 

" So excellent is the anrangenent thait we kncTw of nh belter oompeiMiiani opMi the subject of which it 
treats."— Zoicf T/mfs. 

'*We welcome the third edition of Mr. Edwards' book. It has by this time secured a first place 
amongst students' books on Real Property, both by its admirable arrangement of topics and by the 
clettiwss of its statements, llie present edition incorpofAies the Statutes and Cases for 1896." — 
Cmmiru/gt Review. 

"An established place in legal literature is occupied by Mr. W. D. Edwards' 'Compemiium of the Law 
•f Propeity in Land,' the ihiid edition of which has just been published."— ITAr Glc^. 

*' We consider it one of the best works puUidied on Real Propcrtjr Law."— Z«iv ^lutienis JtmrueU, 

" Aaothcr excellent compendium which has entered a second edition is Mr. Edwards* ' Compeodium of 
the Law of Property in Land.* No work on English law is written more perspicuously."— Z.aw Times. 

"The author has the merit. of being a sound lawyer, a merit perhaps not always possessed by the 
authors of legal text-books for students."— Z.«fv Quarterly Review, 

"Altogether it is a work for which we are indebted to the author, and is worthy of the improved 
notions of law which the study of jurisprudence u bringing to the front."— ^tf/rrfVi^rr' JourneU. 



Third Edition, royal 8vo, price 381., cloth, 

LAW OF CORPORATIONS AND COMPANIES. 

A TREATISE ON THE DOCTRINE "OF 

ULTRA VIRES: 

• KRING 

All Investigation of the Principles which Limit the Capacities, Powers, and Liabilities of 

CORPORATIONS, 

AND MORK KSPBCIAl.I.y OF 

JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

Bv SKWARD BRICE, M.A., LL.D., LONDON, 

•P THE INMBK TBMPLB, OliS OK HBS MAJSSTV'S COUJIIUCL. 

THIRD BDITION. 

REVISED THROUGHOUT AND fiNLARGKD, AND CONTAINING THE 
UNITED STATES AND COLONIAL DECISIONS. 



BBTIBW8. 



t • 



. On the whole, if«r Cfiusittey- Mr. Bnce't exhanstive work a xfaluable eutdition to ihe lite»atu*€ 0/ 
the /ne/5pJM>«."— Saturuav Rbvikw. 



. *Mt IS the Law of Corporations chat Mr. Brice treau of (ami iraau of more fuUy» aad at the 

time more sctenuficaUy, thao any work with which we are acquaimedX not the law of priacipia and 
agent ; and Mr. Bnce does not do his book justice by giving ic so vague a tltle.''-^^«w y^tenuU. 

'•On thl* doctrine, first introduced in the Common Law Courts in Rati AngHmm Rm'9mei¥ C#. v, 
Emateru Countte* Railway Co., Brick on Ultka Viitssmay be read with Ad^ntage.''~7M^wt«»f of 
JX)RO JusTiCB Bramwbll, in the Case 0/ Evershed v. /.. &• h. W. Ry. Co. (L. R., 3 Q. B. DrrMiT). 




Serenth Edition, in royal Svo* price 36^., cloth, 

BUCKLEY OH THE GOIPANIES 

THE LAW. AND PRACHCE UNDER THE! COMPANIES ACfS, 1 86a M jS&sVahD * 

THE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES ACTSi 1870x01873; including 

THE COMPANIES (>f£MORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION) ACT; 

THE COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) ACT. /^nx> the 

DIRECTORS' LIABILITY ACT. 

S^ ^ttntiift 911 the |^tii of Jlotitt ^tock <Ki>nq^nie0. 

CONTAINING THE STATUTES. WITH THE RULES, ORDERS, AND 

FORMS, TO REGULATE PROCEEDINGS. 

SEVEf^TH EDITION BY TI^E AUTHOR, and 
A. C CLAUSON, Esq,, M.A., 

or LINCOLN'S INN, BAKRISTRII-AT'LMV. 

Second Edition, with Supplement, in royal Svo, price 46;., doth. ' 
THE LAW RELATING TO 

SHIPMASTERS AND SEAMEN. 

THEIR APPOINTMENT, DUTIES, POWERS, RIGHTS, LIABILITIES, 

AND REMEDIES, 

By THE LATE JOSEPH KAY, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 

Second Edition. 

WITH A SUPPLEMENT 

CompriHng THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894, Ths RuUs of 
Court made thereunder, and the {proposed) Regulations for 

Preventing Collisions at Sea. 

By the Hon. J. W. MANSFJELD, M.A., and 

G. W. DUNCAN, Esq., B.A., 

or THB INNBR TBMPLB, BARRISTBRS-AT-LAW. 



REVIEWS OP THE SECOND EDITION 



"It will, however, be a valuable book of refer> 
enoe for an3r lawyer desiring to look up a point 
connected with the rights and duties of a ship- 
master or a seaman ^the Ibt of cases dted coven 
nearly seventy pases — while any shipmaster, sbip< 
agent or consul who masters tiiis edition will be 
well posted im We hope this new 



Edition will 



quickly appreciated, for the 



Editors have carried out an arduous task carefully 
tJxA,yn\V.''—Latw yMtmal, April, 1894. 



u 



It has had piactical and expert knowledge 
brought to bear upon it. while the case law is 
brought down to a very late date. Considenrisle 
improvement has been made in the index." — Law 
TtmfSf April, 1894. 



In royal Svo, price lox. 6^,, doth, 

THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894; 

With the Rules of Court made thereunder. Being a Supplement to KAY'S LAW 
RELATING TO SHIPMASTERS AND SEAMEN. To which are added the 
(proposed) Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea. With Notes. By Hon. J. 
W. MANSFIELD, M. A., and G. W. Duncan, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barristers- 
at-Law. 



IS STEVE AS ^ HAYNES, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR. 

Foarth Editioii, in rojral 8to, priee 40r., cloth, 

THE JUDGMENTS, ORDERS, AND PRACTICE OF 

THE SUPREME COURT, 

CHIEFLY in RESPECT to ACTIONS ASSIGNED to the CHANCERY DIVISION. 

By LOFTUS LEIGH PEMBERTON, 

One of the registnurs of the Supreme Court of Judicature ; and Author of The Practice 

in Equity by way of Revivor and Supplement.'* 



"Tlie work under notice ooght to be of consideraUe service to the profenion. The forms 

throughout the worl»-^«n4 «hey aae the BMst important ekHaeat io it •ppear to as to be accunte. and of 
the most apmoved type. This fact alone will commend the new edition to practitioners in the Cnancery 
Division. There is a useful table of the Lord Chancellors and Judges at the bt^oning of the book, and * 
very ftdl inde« condndes it."— /.nwr Thtut. 

In demy i2mo» prke 5^., 

THE STATUTORY LAW RELATING TO TRUSTEE 

SAVINGS BANKS (1863— 1891), together with the Treasury Regu- 
lations (1888— 1889), and the Scheme for the Appointment of the InspecUon 
Committee of Trustee Savings Banks. By Urquhakt A. Forbes, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Esq., Barrtster-at-Law, Author of "The Law Relating to Savings Banks" ; 
the *'Law of Savings Banks since 1878"; and joint Author of "The Law 
Relating to Water." _^___________ 

In demy lamo, price 6f., cloth, 

THE LAW OF SAYINGS BANKS SINCE 1878; 

With a Digest of Decisions made by the Chief Registrar and Assistant Registrars of 
Friendly Societies from 1878 to i88s, being a Supplement to the Law relating to 
Trustee and Post Office Savings Banks. 

By U. a. FORBES, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister -at-Law. 
*^* Tht compUtt work tan he had, price lOf. 6^., cMi* 

In 8vo, price 15/., cloth, 
THE LAW AND PRACTICE RELATING TO 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF DECEASED PERSONS 

BY THE CHANCERY DIVISION OF TlfS HIGH COURT OF JU^XCE; 
WITH AH ABDBHDA giviiif the altanliOBS aiENtod by the HXW BULE8 of ISSS, 

And an APPENDIX OF ORDERS AND FORMS, Annotated by 

Rej^erkncbs to thb Text. 

By W. GREGORY WALKER and EDGAR J. ELGOOD, 

OF Lincoln's inn, barristers-at-law. 
In 8vo, price i6j., 

THE LAW OF PRINCIPAL AND SURETY. 

By S. a. T. ROWLATT, M.A., 

LATB PBLLOW OP KIHO's COLLBGB, CAM9RIDGK ; OP THB INNBR TBMPLS, BAXKISTBB-AT-LAW. 

" He brings oot fally in a!! its ramifications the nature of the law of piAranlee."— .S«#iiinA»r Reviews 



In Foolscap 8vo, superfine paper, 1x>and in Vellum, price y. 6d, mt, 
*^ A limUed number e/ copies have httn printed upon large paper, priee fs, 6J. mi. — 

SCINTILLAE JURIS. 

CHARLES J. DARLING, Q.C^ M.P. With b Frontispiece and Colophon bjr 
Frank Lockwood, Q.C, M.P. Fourth Edition (Enlarged). 

" ' Scintilla* Juris* U chat littlo bundle of hmmorouft cauiys on law and cognate aiattert wUch, alnce the 

**?>.**\^*PP**~"**»^**rP^*«*>'^?«*^" '*»•<**%•« <>fl«I»Jarol«». . . . IthaaftqaaUtT 
of style which snaests much atudy of JBaoon in his lighter vew. Its best efsars would not be uaworthv of 

SSidSJl'tiS?" /?irAr**"* ^ "*"*• "*  bliftSfolded c^mm^'ssem', mi^ftt often be assigned to Chat 



STMVENS ^ HAYNBS, BELL YARD, TEMPLE B'AR. 1» 



In 8vo, price izs. 6r/., cloth, 

THE LAW SPECIALLY RELATING TO 

TRAMWAYS AND LIGHT RAILWAYS: 

AND CONTAINING 

THE TRAMWAYS ACT, 1870, and the BOARD OF TRADE RULES AND REGULATIONS 

RELATING TO TRAMWAYS, WITH NOTES; and thk LIGHT RAILWAYS 

ACT, 18^, AND the board of TRADE RULES AND REGULATIONS 

RELATING TO UGHT RAILWAYS, WITH NOTES ; , 

AlfD A PULL COLLECTION OP PRECEDENTS. 

By SEWARD BRICE, M.A., LL.D^ London, 

ONE OF HER MAJESrVs COUNSEL, 

Auik^n- 0/**A Treatise nn the Doctrine 0/ Ultra Vires" &»c. 



Second Elditioa, in 8vq, price 2y.» cloth, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF 

THE LAW OF RATING OF HEREDITAMENTS 

IN THE OCCUPATION OF COMPANIES. 
By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, 

or THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, Q.C., 

And D. N. McNAUGHTON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister at- Law. 



"The tables and specimen valuations which are 
piinted in an appenatx to this voltime will be of 
neat service to the parish aiuhoritves, and to the 
legal practitioners who may have to deal with the 
rating of those properties which are in the oocupa- 
tion of CompaQies, and wecoi^gratujate Mr. Browne 
on the proauctton of a clear and concise boolc of 
the system of Company Rating. There is no doubt 



that sach a work i« much needed, and we are sure 
that all those who are interested in, or have to do 
with, public rating, will find it of great service. 
Much credit is therefore due to Mr. Browne for his 
able^ treatise— 'a work which hift evp^rienco as 
RezLstyar of the Railway Commission peculiany 
qualified Mm to undertake." — Latv Magazine. 



In 8tk>, 1875, price ^s. 6</., cloth, 

THE LAW OF USAGES & CUSTOMS : 

% jgrBditsI %^ trad. 
By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, 

or THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, Q.C. 

" We look upon thb treatise as a valuable addition to works written on the Science of Law." — Cemetda 
Law youmal. 

"As a tract upon a very troublesome department of Law it is admirable- -the principles laid down are 
sound, the illustrations are well chosen, and the decisions and dicta are harmonised so far as possible and 
dbtinguished when necessary.'* — Irish Law Times. 

" As a book of reference we kaow of n^ so compieheEsive deaUng with this particular branch of 
Common Law In this way the book is iii valuable to the practitioner.'* — Law Magazine. 



lo one- volume, 8vq, 1875, price i8j., doth, 

THE PRACTICE BEFORE THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS 

UNDER THE REGULATION OF RAILWAY ACTS, 1873 & 18741 

With the Amended Genersil Orders of the Commissioners, Schedule of Forms, and Table 
of Fees : together vritb tlie Law of Undue Preference, the .Law of the Jurisdiction 
of the Railway Commissioners, Notes of their Decisions and Orders, Precedents of 
Forms of Applications, Answers and Replies, and Appendices of Statutes and Cases. 

By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, 

OP THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, Q.C. 

In 8vo, 1876, price Ts. fid. , cloth, 

ON THE COMPULSORY PURCHASE OF THE UNDERTAKINGS 

OF COMPANIES BY CORPORATIONS. 

And the Practifie in Relation to the Passage of Bills for Compulsory Purchase through 
Parliament. By J. H. Balfqua Brownb, of the Middle Tempie, Q.C. v 



2(^ STEVENS &• HAYNES, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, 

i Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price l^5,fkLy cloth. 

I THE LAW OF EYIDENCE, 

^ By fe. L. PHIPSON, M.A., of the Inner Temple, BartiMer-at-Law. 
" This is a very compendious and accurate volume on a subject which we fe^ is not studied as much as 
, it should be. The arrangement is excellent, illustrations and examples being given in parallel columns. 
Its success is thoroughly justified." — I^mvh Timet, 

" The work is compact yet reasonably full, and the nilea of law are luxorapanied by a buse nomber of 
I wett<hoMn illustrations, llie book is somewhat loiu;er than iu pcodooessor, the text oeaog amplified, the 
index enlarged, and the number of cases cited coasiderahly iocreasied.'* — Law Jonrnal. 
j *' This second edition of Mr. Phipson's work seems to have been brought down to date with great care, 

I and to have the English and Irish cases carefully collated llie auUioi's mode of contrasting 

i in parallel columns the decisions for or against a particular question, or drawing nice distinctions, can 
hardly be excelled. The author seems to have suoceeded in pfoduciag a book Mody in size, easy of 
reference, and replete with information." — Irish Lam Times. 

In 8vo, price 5/., cloth, 

THEORIES AND GRITIGMS OF SIR HENRY MAINE. 

By morgan O. EVANS, Barrister-at-Law. 

Contained in his six works, " Ancient Law,'' ** Early Law loid Customs," " Early 
History of Institutions," ** Village Comnumties," "InterBational Law," and 
'* Popular Government," which works have to be. studied for the various examina- 
tions. 

In 8vo, 1S72, price 7j. 6d,, cloth* 
AN EPITOME AND ANALYSIS OF 

SAYIGNY'S TREATISE ON OBLIGATIONS IN ROMAN LAW. 

By ARCHIBALD BROWN, M.A. 

BDIN. AND OXON., AND B.CL. OXOM. OF THB MWaiM TWMrLKt BAItKlSTBIt>AT-LAW. 

Mr. Arphibaid -BrQwn deserves the thanks the Fr^poh traasUtion QOQsisttQg oC two vol 



of ali folefested \t the science of Iaw, whether | with soin< five fauodted pattts «piect, as 

as a study or a pcactioi, for bia edttioa of j with Nfc Brown's nun vomme of a hunckeo and 




,Herr von Savigny's great work on 'Obligations. 
Mr. Brown has undertaken a double tadc — the 



the bulk of the original will be seen at a glance ; 



fifty pages. At the same time the pith of Von 
Savigny's raatt«r seems to be very successfully pre- 



tnuislation of his author, and the analysis of his served, nothing which mi^t be useful to the 
author's matter. That he nas succeeded ui reducing Bogliw reader being apparently omitted." — Leew 



yammal. 



THE ELEMENTS OP ROMAN LAW. 

Third Edition, in crown 8vo, dr. 
A CONCISE DIGEST OF THE 

INSTITUTES OF GAIUS AND JUSTINIAN. 

WM ecpUus Rrftnnces arrangsd in ParaiUl Csbimns, als$ ChronHogicai and 

AncUytical TtSIes, Lists cf Laws^ ^c, ^c, . 

Primariiy desifocd for the Ufe of SttideniB preparing' for Bxamifuitloi) at 

Oxford, Cambridge, and the Inna of Court. 

By SEYMOUR F. HARRIS, B.CL., M.A., 

WOftCESTBK COLUBGXr OXFORD, AND THS IMMBR TKMH^ BAKBISTBK-AT^LAW ; 
AUTHOR OP " UKIVBRfilTUR AMD UBGAL BDUCATION." 



*' 7Ms book contains a summary in English of the elements of Roman Law as coniaimd 
in the works of Gains and yvstinian, and is so arranged that the reader can at once su 
whcU are the opinions of either of these two writers on each point. From the vtry exact 
and accurate references to titles and sections given he can at once refer to the original 
writer^, l*he concise manner in which Mr, Harris has an'onged his digest wili render 
it most usefulf not only to the students for whom it was ori^naUy written^ hut also to those 
persons who^ though they have Hot the time to wade through the larger treatises of Postt^ 
Sanders, Ortolan, and others, yet desire to obtain some knewledge of Roenan Lem^"-^ 
Oxford and CAMBaiDoa Undkrgsaduatbs* ]oujlmal. 



Fifth Edition, in crown 8vo, price x5x., cloth, 

ENGLISH COMSTITUTIONAL HISTORY: 

FROM THE TEUTONIC INVASION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
960itfneb t» « ^%xX-^99\i iixt <$tttbcnt« iinb others, 
By T. p. TASWELL-LANGMEAD, B.C.L., 

OP Lincoln's ink, bakkistbs-at*law, roRMEMLV vinkriak scholar in thb university 

AND LATB PROFESSOR OP CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND HISTORY, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Fifth Edition, Revised throughout, with Notes, 
By Philip A Ash worth, 



BARRISTEX'AT-LAW ; TRANSLATOR OP CNKIST S * HISTORY OF THB ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 



" We heartily oommend this valuable book to the study of all, whether Conservative or Liberal in 
politics, who desire to take an iotelUstnt part in public life. '— * The New Saimrday, 

" ' Tasvrell-LaQKmead ' has long (Men popular with candidates for examination in ^ Constitutional 
History, and the present edition should render it evea more so. It is now, in our opinion, the ideal 
students' book upon the subject." — Laiw Nates. 

"Mr. Carmschael has performed his allotted task with credit to hinikeH, and the high standard of 
excellence attained by Taswell-LAngmead's treatise is worthily maintained, lliis, the third edition, will 
be found as useful as its predecessors to the larj^ class of readers and students who seek in its pages 
accurate knowledge of the nlstory of the constitution. ** — L«t» Timet* 

**To the student of constitutional law this work will be invaluable lite book is remarkable 

for the redness and vigour of its style. The editorial contributions of Mr. Carmichael are judicious, and 
add much to the value of the '9tox\(..^-'Sc9ttah Law Review. 

" The work will continue to hold the field as the best class-book on the xubject."— CMw/Mn(^rM7 Review. 

" llic book is well known as an admirable introduction to the study of constitutional law for students at 
law. .... Mr. Csnnichael appears to have done the work of editing, made necessary by the death 
orf'Mr. Taswell-Langmead, with care and judgment." — Law yonrfuii. 

*' The work before us it would be hardly possible to praise too highly, in style, arrangement, clearness, 
and size, it would be difficult to find anything better on the real history of England, the history of its 
constitutional growth as a complete story, than this volume." — Boston {U.S.) Literary World. 

"As it now stands, we should find it hard to name a better text-book on English Constitutional 
VLl»X3irf.**-^oiiciioriyoumai. ... 

" Mr. Taswell-Langmead's compendium of the rise and development of the English Constitution has 
evidently supi>lied a want. .... The present Edition is greatly improved. . . . We have no hentation n 
sayiug that it is a thoroughly good and useful work."~i5/«r/aA9r. 

^' It is a safe, careful, praiseworthy digest and manual of all constitutional history and law."— (?^0Ar. 

'* The volume on English Constitutional History, by Mr. Taswell-Langmead, is exactly what such a 
hisuny should be." — Standard. 

** Mr. Taswell-Langmead has thoroughly |^asped the bearings of his subject. It is, however, in dealing 
with that chief subject of constitutional history — parliamentary government-^that the work exhibits its 
great superiority over its rivals." — Academy. 



Second Edition, in 8vo, price 6x., cloth, 

HANDBOOK TO THE INTERMEDIATE AND 
FINAL LLB. OF LONDON UNIVERSITY ; 

(PASS AND HONOURSX 

Including A COMPLETE SUMMARY OF ''AU.STIN'S JURISPRUDENCE," 
AND THE EXAMINATION PAPERS of LATE YEARS IN ALL BRANCHES. 

By a B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). 



I » 



In crowQ Svo,, price 3f. ; or Interleaved for Notes,. price 4J., 

CONTRACT LAW. 

QUESTIONS ON THE LAW OF CONTRACTS. With Notbs to the 
Answers. Founded m **Afis9n," " CAit/y," and " Pollock,'' 

By Philip Foster Aldred, D.C.L., Hertford College and Gray's Inn. 



t2 WORJCS FOR LAW STUDENTS. 

Twelfth Edition, in 8vo, price 211., cloth, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF EQUITY. 

INTENDED FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

By EDMUND H. T. SNELL, 

or THIC M100UI TBMl'LKi BAratUTHK'AlVLAW. 

TWELFTH EDITION, 
By ARCHIBALD BROWN, M.A. Edin. & Oxon., & B.CL. Oxon., 

OP THB MIDOLB TBMFLS, BARRISTER- AT- LAW ; AUTHOR Or '* A NBW LAW DICTIONART/ 
"an analysis of SAnCNT ON OBLIGATIONS,'* AND 'THB ** LAW OP PI3CTURBS.'* 

REVIEWS. 

"Ihe Twelfth Edition <A this woric will be welcomed. . . . Tlie book is now  standard woric on the 
' Principles of Equity,' and we suppose that very few aspirants for the Bar and the Rolls present them- 
•elyes for examination without reading the book more than once. . . . 11)ere is no boMc on Equity 
which can come near ' Snell.' "— Law riotts. 

" ' Snell ' remains, as it has been for a generation, the indisputable tntioduction to the study of I^uity." 
— Oxford Maga*itt€, 

" The fact that * Snell's Prinaples of Equitv ' has raachcd the Twelfth Editbn is in Ltaalf sufficient 
M show the waun aporoval of the profession. It is a wonderful oompendium of Equity Principles, so 
arranged as to lead the reader steadily on from sim|^r to more abatrusa «|uestions ; and is most useful, 
not only to the student, but also to the barrister in his every day work."— /rifM Lmm Timet, 

" The student who has mastered * Snell ' will know as much about Equity as most practtttoikers, and 
more than some. . . . This editioo appears to have been brought well up to date. It is, awreo v er, 
furaishad with an excellent index. This is fortunate, as * Snell hoUs the neM as a treatise 00 Eqiuty." 
— Law yo%imal, 

"This is the Eighth Edition of this student's text-book which the present editor has 1»rought out. . . . 
the book is a good introduction to Equity, and is additionally useful oy having a full index. ' — Soticit^rt* 

" Whether to the beginner in the study of the principles of Equity, or to the pimctlsiQg hiwyar in the 
hnny of work, it can be unhesitatingly recommended as a standard sind iavaluabU treaiaa.''---Osas^4^ 

" This is now unquestionably the standard iMok on Equity for U3aA»aHM^*Saimrdmy Rtmtm* 



" We knaiv of no better introduction to the Principles of Equity,'**^ 
Canada Law Journal. 



Sixth Edition, in 8vo, piice 61., doth, 

AN ANALYSIS OF SNELL'S PRINCIPLES OF 

EQUITY. FouNDBDON THB Twelfth Edition. With Notes thereon. 
By E. £. Blytu, LL.D., Solicitor. 

" Mr. Blyth's book will undcmbtedly be very useful to readers of SneU."— Z,«iv Times. 
" This is an admirable analysis of a good traacise ; tead with SimII, this little book will be found very 
profitable to the $ltndent."'^Lant /ffttma/. 



In Svo, price 21., sewed, 

QUESTIONS ON EQUITY. 

J^OH STUDENTS PH EPA RING FOR EXAMINATION. 

VOUNDRD ON THENIHTII ^Dlk^IOlT OI*. ' 

SNELL'S "PRIHOIPLfta OF 6Q^)JTY." . 

By W. T. WAITE, 

. ^lARKlSTlCK.AT.LAW, MOLT SOIOLAR OF rriK HON9«ltA«LA SOCi»T» ^W «RAV'« l|l9f 



WORKS FVR LAW Sl^UDBNTS, 
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Second Edition, in one volume, 8vo, price i8j., cloth, 

PRINCIPLES OF CONVEYANCING. 

A^ BLEMSNTARr WORK FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, 

By henry C. DEANE, 

^ UKeOUl'« IHir, BAkltiSrrER>AT*l.AWySpMBTCMB LBCTI7|tBt T9 THK ll«COMPp«ATW9 I.AW SOOXiM 

or THB UNITBD KINGDOM. 

** IVt hope to su this hook^ iike Smiles Equity j astandcu-d class-book in all Law Schools 
when English hnv is taught" — Canada Law Journal. 



"•We tike the work, it is well written and is an 
excellent student's book, and Wiog onl^ jost |>u1>< 
lifhed, it has the great advantage of having In it all 
the recent important enactments relattng to convey- 
ancing. It peueaaM ak* an ejoDellflai indes.''^. 
Z,aw SttuUnts' ytmrHoL 

*' Will be found of great use to students entering 
opon the difficulties of Real Property^ Law. It has 
an unusually exhaustive index covering some fifty 
"■ — Law Tim£t. 



" In the parts which have been re- written, Mr. 
Oeanehasjyrcfefved the same pleasant style marked 
by shn^icity and lucidity m^nch dtstsngniahed his 
first edition. After * Wiluams on Real Property/ 
there is no. booU which we should- ao strongly 
recommend to the student enterini^ upon Real Pro- 
perty Law as Mr. Deaiie's ' Prinaples of Convey- 
ancing/ and the high character which the firat 
edition attained has been fully kept up in this 
second." — Law youmoL 



Fourth Edition, iaSvo, price lor., cloth, 
A SUMMARY OF THE 

LAW & PRACTICE IN ADMIRALTY. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS,^ 
By EUSTACE SMITH, 

OP THK INNBR TKMPLB ; AUTHOR OP "a SUMMARV OP COMPANY LAW/' 

"llie book is well arranged^ and forms a good introduction to the sahyect.*' —SolicUors* JourHal. 

" Jt is, bowewet, w^.otv opinioii, a well and carefully written Uttle work, aod ahould be in the hands of 
everv student who is taking up Admiralty tjiw at the Pinal.** — Lata Student^ youritaf. ' 

'* MT. Smith has « happy knack of compressing a kr^e amount of oaefiil waHmt in a small caoipuB. The 
present work will doubtless be received with satisfaction equal to that with which his previous ' Summary ' 
baa been met." — Ox/ord and Cambridge UndgrgruduaU^ Jour$uU. 

«» «    - .     M   -  

Fourth Edition* ia 8vo, price 8;., cloth. 
A SUMMARY OF THE 

LAW AND PRAGTIGB IN THE £GOLESIASTIGAL CaURTS. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

By EUSTACE SMITH, 

THB INNER TBMPLS; AUTHOR OP "a SUMMARY OP COMPANY LAW "* AND "a SUMMARY OP 

THB LAW AMD PRACTICB IN ADMIXAI.TV.'' 

' ' ^ His o/bject has been, as he tells ns f n his preface, to give the student and gamral reader * ^itSa oottfUe 
iof die Mcin and extent^ eocMumiical law, of the prindplea on whkh it ia Coundedf of the Coarts.lnr 
which it ii| enforced, and the procedure by. which tliese Courts are ipegulated. We think the book well 
Irnfib its object. Its value is much enhanced hyu prdfese ctiatioa of aatboiftte for thft 'propoaitioiis 
' ill tt.*'<-**AM' B^aminrntiam your.mU, 



Fourth Edition, in %yQ^ price is. 6</., cloth, 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAWS OF PROBATE AND DIVORCE. 

FOR 7WE USE OF STUDENTS FOR HONOURS EXAMINATION, 
By. J. CARTER HARRISON, SoLrciTOfe. 

'*The work is considerably enlarged, and we think improved, and. will be found of great assistance to 
•tudenu."— Z.anf Studtnts" JonnuU, 
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Eighth Edition. In one volume, 8vo, pnce 2or., d^th, 

PRINCIPLES OF THE GOHHON LAW, 

INTENDED FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

EIGHTH EDITION. 

Bv JOHN INDERMAUR, Solicitor, 

AUTHOR OP ^*A MANUAL OF THE PEACTICB OV THE SUPRKMS COURT,'* 
<« RPITOMES OF LEADING CASES," AND OTHER WORKS. 



" The Student will find in Mr. Indermaur*s book a safe and dear guide to the Prin- 
dples of Common Law.*' — Law Jommal^ 189a. 

"The preMnt edition of this elemoitary tieatue has been in general edited with praise- 
worthy care. The provisions of the statutes 2^e<;ting the subjects discussed, which have 
b^n pasiefl sinee;t]|e publication pf the lastieditipn.arexleadt ^^*tninanied, and the effect 
of the leading cases is generally very well given', in'the ^fficutt talk of selecting and 
distinguishing prindple from detail » Mr. Indonmmr has ^>een very successfal ; the leading 
prindples are clearly brought out, and very Judiciously illustrated.*'— Solicitors* jfommaL 

" The work is acknowledged to be one of the best written and most useful elementary 
works for Law Students that has been published." — Laiu Times, 

"The praise which we were enabled to bestow upon Mr. Indermanr's very nseful com- 
pilation on its fint appearance has been justified by a demand for a second edition." — 
Law Magazine, 

** We were able, four years ago, to praise the first edition of Mr. Indermanr^ book as 
likely to be of use to students in acquiring the elements of t%e law of torts and contracts. 
The second edition maintains the character of the book." — luno Journal, 

*' Mr, Indermaur retiders even law light roftdiag, He not mly possesses the fiipilly 
j of judidous selection, but of lucid exposition and felidtous illustration. And while hli 
works are all thus characterised, his * Principles of the Common Law ' espedally di^lays 
those features. That it has already f eacb^ a second edition, testifies that our estimate of 
the work on its first appearance was not unduly favourable, highly as we then signified 
approval ; nor needs it that we should add anything to that estimate in reference to the 
general scope and execution of the work. It only remains to say, that the present edition 
evinces that every care has been taken to insure thorough accuracy, while indnding ail 
the modifications in the law that have taken place since the original publication ; and that 
the references to the Irish dedsions which have been now introduced are ealcnlated to 
render the work of greater utility to practitioners and students, both English and Irish." 
— Itish Law Times, 

"TMstt^ki tAeautk4^fofft m im Mj /V^^^ is nnitin wflif^ vriih mview ^ Uu 
examinations of the Incorporated Law Society ; Init we ihinJt it is likely to attain a wider 
useftsimss. It setms^ ^ far ms wt eon fudge from the parts .we tean est^miteod^ U bom 
careful and clear outline of the principles . of tfie cpM^mom Uno* It is very rtadabU ; and 
not only students^ but many practitioners and the htblic^ might beni^ by a perusal of Of 
A%?KJ."— Solicitors' Journal. . 
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SeTenth Edition, in 8vo, price 14;., cloth, 

i UIUAL OF THE PRACTICE OF THE SUPREIE COORT OF JUDICATURE, 

IN THE QUEEN'S BENCR ANP CHANCERY DIVISIONS. 

Seventh Edition. 
JntmtUd fdr ihi use rf Students and thf Praftssh^^ 
By John Indermaur, Solicitor. 

" Mr. Indermaur has brought out a sixth edition of his excellent ' Manual of Practice ' at a very 
opportune time, for he has been able to incorporate the effect of the new Rules of Court which came into 
force last November, the I'rustee Act, xSg^, and Rultes, and the. Supreme Court Fund Rules, 189^, as 
well as that of other Acts of earlier date. A very complete revision of the work has, of course, oeea 
necessa r y, and Mr. Indermaur, assisted by Mr. Thwaites, has effected this with his ustial thoroughness 
and carniil attention to details. The book is well known and valued by students, but practitioners also 
find it haady in aoaiiy cases where refiBreAce to the balkier * White Book ' is uaneoessary/'^Zow TimtSt 
Ftbruary^ 1894. 

*' This welUknown students' book may very well be consulted by practitioners, as it contains a considerable 
•OMUnt of reliable information on the practice of the Court. It is written so as to include the new Rules, 
and a supplemental note deals with^the alterations made in Rule XI. by the Judges in January last. The 
praise whu:h we gave to previous editions is quite due to the present isaue."-~Z>«fV yeunuU^ Pttrnary^ 1B94. 



Eighth Edition, in 8vo, price df., cloth, 

AN EPITOME OF LEADING COMMON LAW CASES ; 

WITH SOME SHORT NOTES THEREON. 

Chiefly imended.os a Guide to <* Smith's Leading Casbs." By John Indermaur, 

Solicitor (Clifford's Inn Priseman, Michaelmas Term, 1873). 

'* We have received the third edition of the ' Epitooia of Leading Common Law Cases^' by Mr. Inder- 
maur, Solicitor. The first edition of this work was published in February, 1874, the secona in April 1874; 
and now we have a third edition dated September, 1875. No better proof of the value of this book can be 
furnished than the &ct that in less than three years it has reached a third edition."— Zmv y<mmal. 

Eighth Edition, in 8vo, price 6j., cloth, 

AN EPITOME OF LEADING CONYEYAIiCING AND EQUITY CASES; 

WITH SOME SHORT NOTES THEREON, FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
By John Indrrmaur, Solicitor, Author of '* An Epitome of Leading 

Common Law Cases. " 
" We have received the sdcood edition of Mr. Indrnmiur's very ifteful Eniloiqe of Leading Convey* 

ially 




Sixth Edition, 8vo, price 6/., cloth, 



THE ARTICLED CLERK'S GUIDE TO AND 
SELF-PREPARATION FOR THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 

Containing a Complete Course of Study, with Books to Read, List of Statutes, Cases, 

Test Questions, &c., and intended (or the use of those Articled Clerks n^o read 

by themselvefs. By John Indermaur, Solicitor. 

'*In this edition Mr. Indermaur extends his counsels to the whole period from the Intermediate 
•Jiamination to the Final. His advice is practical and sensible : aqd if the coune of study he recommends 
is intelligently followed, the articled clerk will have laid in a store of legal knowledge more than sufficient 
to carry mm through the Final Examination."— 5'(y/tt-/V<yr;r' Jaurmil. 

 I.. ■■» ! »»■ 1 1 ....  I < ..  - ..»■■..■ 

Now ready, Fifth Edition, in 8vo, price lOf., cloth, 

THE ARTICLED CLERK'S GUIDE TO AND SELF- 
PREPARATION FOR THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 

As it now exists on Stephen's .Commentaries. Containmg a complete course of Study, 
with Statutes^ iQiiestipqs, i^d Advice, Also a conq^ieie Selected Digest of the 
whole of the Questions and Answers set at the Examinations on those parts of 
*' Stephen " now examined on, embracing a period of fourteen and a half years 
(58 Examinations), inclusive of the Examination in April, 18^, &c. &c., and 
intend^ for tKe use of all Articled Clerks who have not yet passed thf Intier- 
-mediate Bxamination. Ify' }ohk If<DERMAUR, Author of ** Principles 6i Com- 
mon Law,*' and other works. 

In 8vo, 1875, price 6j., cloth, 

THE STUDENTS' GUIDE TO THE JUDICATURE ACTS, 

AND THE RULES THEREUNDER: 
Being a book of Questioos and Answers intended for the use of Law Students. 

By John iMDERMAaR, Solicitor. 



i« WORKS FOR LAW STUDENTS, 

In Demy Svo, cloth gilt, pp. 600, price 9^. net^ 

THE LAW OF TORTS. 

ARRANGED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH COMMON LAW. 

AND OF THE INDIAN CASE LAW. 

By RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, B.A., LL.B., 

PLKADER, HIGH COURT. 

Tht Right Hon, Lotd Herschell, Ex-Ix>ni High Chancellor ot EngUnd :— 
'* Wherever I have tested it, the statements of law appear accurate and dear." 

Tht Right Hon, Lord Russell of RiUowen, Lord Chief Justice of England :— " It 
seems to me to be carefully done and to be well arranged. ** 

The Right Hon, Lord Davey, of Her Mi^ty*s Piivy Council : — " I have pleasure 
in saying that it appears to me to be well arranged and carefuU^ done, and I have no 
doubt that it will prove useful both to the student and to the practitioner." 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Fetrsons^ of the Bomfaay High Court .*^** I am save tbe book 
will prove moat useful to all who wish to acquire a knowledge of this subject, and from 
the great pains you have evidently bestowed a)>on it, it seems quite entitled to rank as 
the text-book of the subject in India." 

The Hon, Mr, Justice P,C, Chattcrjee, of the Panjab Chief Court :— " It is a work 
of considerable originality and merit I believe the general accuracy of your book is 
beyond question." 



Fifth Edition^ in crown 8vo, price 12/. 6^., cloth, 

AN EPITOME OF CONVEYANCING STATUTES. 

Extending prom 13 Edw. I. to thb End op 55 & 56 Victoria. Fifth 
Edition, with Short Notes. By Georgr NrcHOLS Marcy, of Lincoln*s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 



Second Edition, in 8vo, 

A NEW LAW DICTIONARY, AND INSTITUTE 

OF THE WHOLE LAW; Embracing French and Latin Terms and References 
to the Authorities, Cases, and Statutes. Second Edition, revised thronghout, and 
considerably enlarged. By Archibald Brown, M.A. Edin. and Oxou,, and 
B.C.L., Oxon., Barrister-at-Law ; Author of the ** Law of Futures,'* etc 






In royal 8vo, price y., cloth, 

ANALYTICAL TABLES 

OP 

THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY ; 

Drawn up chiefly from STEPHEN'S BLACKSTONE, with Notes. 
By C. J. TARRING, of the loner TenipJe, BaiistetHithiaw. 

**GrMt care wA owisidermbk skill have been .shown in tbe ccmpikuibn of thMe tabkt, whidi will be 
found of much service to students of the Iaw of Kenl Pjt9«rty.'''~Z«i0 Timet, 
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Eighth Edition, in 8vo, price 20j., cloth, 

PRINCIPLES OF THE CRIMINAL Uf . 

. INTENDED AS A LUCID EXPOSITION OF THE SUBJECT FOR 
THE USE OF STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 

By SEYMOUR F. HARRIS, B.C.L., M.A. (Oxon.), 

AtrmOR OP '*A CONCISB DfGBsrr OP THB IMSTITUTBS OP OAIUA AMD JUSTIMAN^ 

EIGHTH EDITION, 
Bv C. L. ATTENBOROUGH, of the Inner Tempic, Bairister-at-Law, 



REVIEWS. 

" Messrs. Stevens & H^ynes have just issued the Seventh Edition of their well 1cno«m text-book, 
' Harris's Principles of the Criminal Law.* For the present edition Mr. Charles L. Attenborough, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, is responsible. He has brought the work up to date, and 
ensured for it a further career of usefulness as the leading student's text-book upon the Criminal 
Law."— £aw Timet. 

"This work is pf^tty well known as one designed for tb^ student wSo is preparing for examination, 
aod for the help of young practitioners. Among articled clerks it ha^ long enjoyed a popularity which 
is not likely to be interfered with. . . . We have been carefully through the new edition and can 
cor^Ai\YgtsutMa9i»A.\iu*'--^LmwStud9Mftyntrt$tiL 

"The book must be good, «nd Must meet adttnaod, and Harris's Crinmiai Law remains as it has 
alway's been, an excellent work for obtaining that kind of theoretical knowledge of the criminal law 
which is so useful at the University Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge.** — t,aiv Nioies. 

"The characteristic <^ the present Edition is the restoration to the book of the character of ' a concise 
exposition ' proclaimed by the title-page. Mr. Attenborough has carefully pruned away the excrescences 
which had arisen in successive editions, and has improved the work both ax rei^ards terseness and clearness 
of ezposition. In boCh respects it is now an excellent st'udeit's book. Thd <etc i| very w41 broken up 
into headingB and paragraphs, with short marginal ndt/As-^the iinp0rtanoe of which, for ^e convenience 
of the student, is too often overlooked." — Solicitors* Journal. 

*' T%i favourabli opinion wc exf>ressed of the first edition of this work appears to have 
been justifitd by the reception it htts met with. Looking through this new Edition^ we see 
no reason to modify the praise we bestowed on the former Ediiion. T%e recent fases have 
been added and the provisions of the Summary Jurisdiction Act are noticed in the chapter 
relating to Summary Convictions, The book is one of the best manuals of Criminal Law 
for the student, **— Solicitors' Jou rnal. 

* 7%ere is no lack of iVorks on Criminal Lafw, but Ihete tifas room for such a useful 
handbook of Principles as Mr. Seymour Hai-ris has supplied, Accustomid^ by his previous 
labours^ to the tcuk of analysing the law, Afr. Harris has brought to bear upon his present 
work qualifications well adapted to secure the successful ^complishment of the object which 
he had set before him. That object is not an ambitious one, for it does not pretend to soar 
above utility to the young practitioner and the Undent. For both these classes, and for the 
yet wider class who may require a book of reference on the subject,, Mr. Harris has produced 
a clear and convtnitnt Epitome of the Law,^' — Law Magazine and Review^ 



" This work pttmrts to contain *a concise expoidrion of the nature of crime, the various offences puaish* 
able by the £ng[lish law, the law of criminal prooedure, and the law of summary convictieos,' with tables 
o( offences, pnntabmenta, and statutes. The work is divided into four books. Book I. treats of crime, its 
divisions and enentials ; of persons capable of committing crimes ; and of principals and accessories. 
Book II. deals with offences ofa puUic nature ; offences against private persons ; and offences against the 
property of individuals. Each crime is discussed in its turn, with as much brevity as could well be used 
omsistently with a proper explanation of the le^l characteristics of the several offences. Book III. 
4«plalns criminal pitKedire,tnclu(liAg the jurisdiction of Courts, add the variotift 4^ In the afprehendon 

'lAd trial of cfimuals from' arrest to punishment. This |>iurt of tfa% work Is eJciremdIy wjll done, the 
desoiption of the trial being excellent, and Khoroug;blY calcuWit^d to impress thp mind ot the uninitiated. 

! Book IV. contaitfs a short, sketch of * sommary convictions before tnagistr^tes oUt of quarter sessions.' The 
«iMe of oflbnces at the end of the volume is most useliil, and there is a very full index. Altogether we 
mutt congratulate Mr. Harris on his adventure. "-^Lmv yourmmL 



«8 WORKS FOR LAW STUDENTS, 

Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price $s. ^., cloth, 

THE STUDENTS' GUIDE TO BANKRUPTCY; 

Being a Comxilet^ pigest of the Law of Bankruptcy in the^ sbupe of Questions a»d 
Answers, and comprising all Questions asked at the Solicitors Final Examinations 
in Bankruptcy since the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, and all important Decisions since 
that Act. By John Indbrmaur, Solicitor, Author of ** Principles of Common 
Law/' &c &c 



In lamio, piice 5x« M, ck>th, 

A CONCISE TREATISE ON THE LAW OF BILLS OF SALE, 

FOR THE USE OF LAWYERS, LAW STUDENTS, AND THE PUBLIC. 

Embracing the AcU of 1878 and 1882. Part I.— Of Bills of Sale generally. Part IL— 
Of the Execution, Attestation, and R^istration of Bills of Sale and satisfaction 
thereof. Part III.— Of the Effects of Bills of Sale as against Creditors. Part IV. 
— Of Seizing under, and Enforcing Bills of Sale. Appendix, Forms, Acts, &c 
By John I NDBRMAUR, Solicitor. 

"The object of the book is thoroughly pncticaL Thoee who want to be told exactly what to do and 
where to go when they are registering a bul of sale will find the necessary infonoatioo in this little book." 

Second Edition, in 8vo, price 41., cloth, 

A COLLECTION OF LATIN MAXIMS & PHRASES. 

LITERALLY TRANSLATED. 

INTENDED FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS FOR ALL LEGAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Second Edition, by J. N. COTTERELL, Solicitor. 

*' The book seems adsiirebly adapted as a book of reference for students who come across a Latin maxim 
in their reading.*-^X.cw Journal. 



In one volume, 8vo, price 9;., cloth, I 

LEADING STATUTES SUMMARISED, | 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

By ERNEST C. THOMAS, 

BACX>N SCHOLAK 0» THB HON. 80CIBTV Or GBAV'S INN, LATB SCHOLAR OP TaiNITV COI.LBGg, OXVOROC 
AUTHOR OF '* LBAUMG CA6BS IN GONSTITUTIONAJ. LAW BRIBFLV STATBIX" 

"111! «  I  I.  I I . — » I I I 

Second Edition, in 8vo, enlarged, price 6f.» cloth, 

LEADING CASES IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

Briefly Stated, with Introduction and Notes, 
By ERNEST C THOMAS, 

BACUN SCHOLAR OF THB HON. SOCISTY OF CRAY'S IKN, LATE SCHOLAR OF TRINITY COLLEGlf^ OXPOKO 

" Xf r. E. C. Thomas has put together in a slim octavo a digest of the principal cajies illustrating Coo- 
stitutionat Law, that Is to say, all questions as to the rights or authority of the Crown or persons under k, 
as regards act mevely the constitutioo aAd scvlioture ^ven to the gdwsming body, but also the mode la 
which the sovereign power is to be exercised. In an introductory essay Mr. Th<Mnas gives a very clear and 
tnCeUagent survey oftDegeneralfunctiioDs of tke Sxccodve, and the principles by whidi tk<y are regulated : 
and then follows a aumnuury of leading caefs "— -tSVrti<rdlay Rtvitnt* 

*' Mr. Thooias gives a sensible introduction and a brief epitome of tite femiiu» leading c^Aes.**-^. 
Tittu*. 



In 8vo, price 8j., cloth, 

AN EPITOME OF HINDU LAW CASES. With; 

Short Notc« thereon. And Introductory Chapters on Sources of Law, Marria£^ ' 
Adoption, Partition, and Succession. By William M, K C0GHI.AN, BontJMqr ; 
Civil Service, late Judge and Sessions Judge of Tanna. 



il 



STEVENS <S* HAYNES, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR. 29 

Second Edition, in crown Svo, price izr. 6^., cloth, 

THE BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883, 

With Notes op all the Cases decided under the Act ; 
The consolidated RULES and FORMS, 1886 ; The Debtors Act, 1869, so 

PAR AS APPLICABLE TO BANKRUPTCY MATTERS, WITH RULRS AND FORMS 
thereunder ; THE BiLLS OF SALE ACTS, 1878 AND 1882 ; 

Board of Trade Circulars and Forms, and List of Official Receivers ; Scale of Costs, 
Fees, and Percentages, 1886 ; Orders- pf . the-. Bankruptcy Judge of the High 
Court ; and a Copious Index. " 

By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq.. and RICHARD RINGWOOD, M.A,, 

SBNIOR REGISTRAR IN BANKRUFTCV, OF THB MIDDLB TBMPLB, BSQ., BARRISTBR*AT«LAW. 

Second Edition, by R. RINGWOOD, M.A., Barrister<it-Law. 

"This is a very handy edition of the Act and Rnles. The cross references and marginal 

references to corresponding provisions of the Act of 1869 are exceedingly useful There is a very 

fon index, and the book is admirably pgmitA"—SolicHori J&umaJ. 

Part I., price Js, 6</., sewed, 

LORD WESTBURY'S DECISIONS IN THE 

EUROPEAN ARBITRATION. Reported by Francis S. Rbillv, 

of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Parts I., n., and III., price 25J., sewed, 

LORD CAIRNS'S DECISIONS IN THE ALBERT 

ARBITRATION. Reported by Fbancib S. Reilly, of Lincoln's Inn, 
Bariister-at-Law. 



Second Edition, in royal 8vo, price 30;., cloth, 
A TREATISE ON 

THE STATUTES OF ELIZABETH AGAINST 
FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES. 

The Bills of Sale Acts 1878 and 1882 and the LAW OF VOLUNTARY 

DISPOSITIONS OF PROPERTY. 

By the late H. W. MAY, B.A. (Ch. Ch. Oxford). 

Second Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, by S. Worth ington Worthington, 
of the Inner Temple, Banrister-at-Law ; Editor of the " Married Women's 
Property Acts," 5th edition, by the late J. R. Griffith. 
*' In ooncluuon, we can hexutity recommead this 



book to our readen, not only to those who are in 
larfgt practice, and who merely want a classified 
list of cases, Mit to those who have both the desire 
and the leisure to enter upon a systematic study of 
our Yaw." -Solicitors' Journal. 

" As Mr. Worthington points out, since Mr. May 
wrote, the ' Bills of Sale Acts' of 1878 and i88a 
have been passed ; the ' Married Women's Property 
Act, x88a' vnaking settlements by married women 
void as agsunst creditors in cases in which similar 
settlements by a man would be void), and the 
' Bankruptcy Act, X885.' These Acts and the deci- 
sions upon tnern have been handled by Mr. Worth- 
ington in a manner which shows that he is master 
of his subjea, and not a slavish copyist of sections 
and head«Aotes, which is a vicious propensity of 
many modem compilers of text-books. His Table 
of Cases (with reference to all the reports}, is 
admimble, and his Index most exhaustive,"— £.<iw 

Times. ^ ... 

"The results of the authorities appear to be 
given well and tersely, and the treatise will, we 
Sink, be found a convenient and trtistworthy book 
of nference."— Xaw ^MvrMo/. I of any important points.*'^'— -Z-iraf TVmwx. 



"Mr. Worthliwton^s work appenrs to have been 
conscientious Ana exhaustive. "-ASfzfMrd^^^M>/««r. 

" Examining Mr. May's book, we find it con- 
structed with an intelligence and precision which 
render it entirely worthy of being accepted as a 
guide in this , confessedly difficult subject, llie 
subject is an involved one, but with clean and clear 
handling it is here presented as clearly as it could 
be. . . . On the whole^ he has produced a very 
useful book of an exceptionally scientific chaxacter.^ 
—Solicitors* JourtuU, 

"The subject and the work are both very good. 
The former is well chosen, new, and interesting ; 
the latter has the quality which always dtsttn- 
gutshes original research from borrowed labours." 
— AmerictnH Law Rgvievu. 

" We are happy to welcome his (Mr. May's) work 
as an addition to the, We regret to say, bnef cata* 
logue of law books conscientiously executed. We 
can corroborate his own description of his labours, 
' that no pains have been spared to make the book 
as concise and practical as |>ossible. without doing 
so at the expense of pers^cuity, or by the omission 
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STEVENS ^ HA KATES, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR. 



In one volume, medium 8vo, price 381., doth ; or in faalf-roxburgh, 421., 

A HISTORY OF THE FORESHORE 

AND THE LAW RELATING THERETO. 

With a Hithsrto Unpublished Treatise by Lord Hale, Lord Hale's 
*• Dr Jure Maris," and the Third Edition of Hall's Essay on the 

RIGHTS OF THE CROWN IN THE SEA-SHORE. 

With Notes, and an Appendix relating to Fisheries. 
By STUART A. MOORE, F,S.A., 

or TMm INNER TKMFLB, HARRISTBB-AT'LAW. 



'* This work is nominally a third edition of th« 
late Mr. Hall's essay on the ri^hu of the Crown in 
the Sea-shore, but in reality is an absolutely new 
production, for out of some 900 odd pages Hall's 
essay ukes up btit 397. Mr. Moore has wrtueo a 
book of great importance, whiok should sunk an 
epoch in the history of the rights of the Crown and 
the subject in the HttU maris, or fbrcsbore of the 
kingdom. Hall's treatise (with Loveland's notes) is 
sec out with fresh notes by the present editor, who 
U anything but kindljr deposed towards hb author, 
for his notes are nothing out a series of eapoaiires 
of what ht deems to beHall's errors and misrepre- 
sentations. Mi. Moore admits his book to be a 
brief for the opposite side of the contention sup> 
ported by Hall, and a more vicorous and argu- 
mentative treatise we have scarcely ever seen. Its 
arguments are cleartv and broadly disclosed, and 
supported by a wealth of facts and cases which 
show the research of the learned author to have 
been most full and elaborate. . . . There is no 
doubt that this is an imporunt work, which must 
have a considerable influence on that branch of the 
law with which it doab. lliat law b contained in 
ancient and most inaccessible records ; these have 
now been brought to light, aad it may well be 
that important resulU to the subject may flow 
therefrom. The Profession, not to sav the eeneral 
public, owe the learned author a deep debt of 
gratitude for providing ready to hand such a 



wealth of materials for founding and building up 
arguments. Mr. Stuart Moore has written a wocK 
which must, unless his contentions are utterly un- 
founded, at once become the sundard text-book on 
the law of the $«a<ah«rr.''— Z^v 7Ywe«, Do;, lat. 

*' Mr. Stuart Moorf in hk vahiable work on the 
Foreshore."— r/ie Timts. 

** Mr. Stuart Moore's work on the title of the 
Crown to the land around the coast of England 
lying between the high and low watermark it 
something oiore than ao ordinary law book. It is 
a history, and a very interesting one, of such land 
and the righu eiaarased oven it from the earKeet 
times to the present day ; and a careful study of 
the facts contained in toe book aad of the argu« 
ments brought forwaid cab tcarcely fail to convince 
the reader of the inaccuracy of tike theory, now so 
constantly put forward by the Crown, tliat without 
the existence of special evidence to the contrary, 
the land which adjoins ' riparian property, and 
which is covered at high tide, belongs to the 
Crown and not to the owner of the adjoining 
manor, llie list which Mc. Moore gives of places 
where the qvestson of longshore has been already 
raised, and of those as to which evidence on the 
subject exlMs amoopr the publk: records, is valu- 
able, though by no means exhaustive ; and the 
book should certainly find a place in the library of 
the lord of every riparian manor."— JT^vniV' rMt* 



In one volume, 8vo, price I2j., cloth, 
A TREATISE ON THE LAW RELATING TO THE 

POLLUTION AND OBSTRUCTION OF WATER COURSES ; 

Together with a Brief Summary of the Various Sources of Rivers 

Pollution. 

By CLEMENT HIGGINS, M.A., F.C.S., 

OP TRB INNSR TKMPLE, BARRISTKR-AT-JUAW. 



"As a compendium of the law upon a special 
and rather intricate subject, this treatise cannot 
but prove of great practical value, and more 
e«pecially to thoee who have to advise upon the 
institution of proceedings under the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Prevention Act, 1876, or to adjudicate upon 
those proceedings when brought. "-~/m4» L0W 
Timet. 

"We can recommend Mr. Higgins* Manual as 
the best guide we possess."— P^^ifc- Hgalih, 

"County Court Judges, Sanitary Auth<NitIes, 
and Ripanan Owners will find in Mr. Higgins' 
Treatise a valuable aid in obtaining a clear notion 
of the Law on the Subject. Ur. Higgins has 
accomplished a work for which he will readily be 
recognised as having special fitness on account of 



his practical acquaintance both with the sdentifie 
and the legal aspects of his subject."— Z^«w Afa^O' 
sine and Review. 

"The volume is ytry carefully arranged through* 
out, and will prove or great utility both to miners 
and to owners of land on the bauiksof rivers."— 
The Mining Jpumal. 

_ " Mr. Higgins writes tersely and dearly, while 
his facts are so well arranged that it is a pleasure 
to refer to his book for information ; and altogether 
the work is one which will be found very useral by 
all interested in the subject to which it relates.*' — 

*^\ compact and convenient manual of the law 
on the subject to which it relates."— 5«AV<ii^ 
JourtuU, 
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In 8vo, Sixth Edition, price aSf., cloth. 

MAYNB'S TREATISE 

ON 

THE LAW OF DAMAGES. 

SIXTH EDITION. 
REVISED AND PARTLY REWRITTEN. 

BY 

JOHN D. MAYNE. 

Of TMB INNflft TSMPLPi IIARIII9TBII-AT-LAW; 

AND 

His Honor Judge LUMLEY SMITH, Q.C. 

" ' Mayne on Damages ' has now become almost a classic, and it is one of the books which 
we cannot aflford to have not up to date. We are therefore pleased to have a new Edition, and 
OM so w^l written as that before us. With the authors we regret the increasing sixe of the 
v<}lUBie. but bulk in such a case is beUer than iocompleteness. Every lawyer in practice 
should have this book, full as it is of practical learning on all branches of the Common Law. 
The work is unique, and this Edition, like its predecessors, is indispensable." — Law Journal^ 
April, 1894. 

'* Few books have been bettei'kept up to the current law than this treatise. The earlier part 
of the book was reniodeRed in the last edition, and in the present edition the chapter on 
Penalties and Liquidated Damages has been rewritten, no doubt in consequence of, or with 
regard to, the daborate and exhaustive judgment of the late Master of the Rolls in Wallis v. 
Smilk (31 W. R. 214 r L. R. 91 Ch. D. 343). 'llie treatment of the subject by the authors is 
admirably clear and concise. Upon the point involved in Wallis v. Smith they say : ' The 
rewilt is that an agreement with various covenants of different importance is not to be governed 
by any inflexible rule peculiar to itself, but is |o be dealt with as coming under the general rule, 
that the intention of the oarties themselves is to be considered. If they have. said that in the 
case of any breach a fixM sum is to be paid, then they will be kept to tneir agreement, unless 
it would lead to such an absurdity or injustice that it must be assumed that they did aot mean 
what they said.' This is a very fair summary of the judgments in Wallis v. Smith, especially 
of that of Lord Justice Cotton ; and it supplies the nearest approach which can be given at 
present to a rule for practical guidance. We can heartily commend this as a carefully edited 
edition of a thoroughly good book." — Solicitors Journal, 

*' Durimgtht twenty-twoyears which ham thpsedsime thi fmhlicatian ofthit wtU^kmnon 

vwrkt iti riputsii^m has dim stiodily growimg, and it has l&ug since Aecohu the recognised 

authofity on the important stibject of which it treats" — Law Magazine and Rbvirw. 



"This edition of what has become a standard 
work has the advantage of appearing under the 
tiiperviston of the origiaal author as well as of 
Mr. Lumley Smith, the editor of the second edition. 
The resnh is most satisfactory. Mr. Lumley 
Sfllith's edition was ably and aMudeatMOBly pre> 
pared, and we are glad to find that the reader still 
enjojrs the benefit of his accuracy and learning. 
At the same time the book has doubtless been 
improved by the reappearance of its author as co* 
editor. The earlier part, indeed, has betn to a 
considerable extent entirely rewritten. 

" Mr. Mayne'$ remarks on damages In actk>na of 
tort are brief. We agree with him that in snch 
actions the courts are governed by far looser prin- 
ciples than in contracts ; indeed, sometimes it is 
impoisiUe to say they are governed by any pria- 
dples at alL In actk>as foe UQuries to the pevnn or 
reputation, for example, a judge cannot do more 
than Kive a general direction to the jnry to give 



what the facts proved in their judgment required. 
And, according to the better opinion, they may give 
damages * for example's sake,' and mulct a rick 
man more heavily than a poor one. In actions for 
injuries to property, however, 'vindictive' or 
'exemplary* damaen cannot, except in very rare 
cases, be awarded, but must be limited, as in con* 
tract, to the actual harm sustained. 

" It is needless to comment upon the arrangement 
of the sabjects in this edition, in which no alteration 
has been made. Tha editors modestly express a 
hope that all the English as well as the principal 
Irish decisions up to the date have been included, 
and we believe from our own examination that the 
hope is well founded. We may regret that, warned 
by the erowing bulk of the book, the editors have 
not included any fresh American cases, but we feel 
.that the omission was unavotdable. We akoiUd add 
that the whole work has been thoroughly revised ."«» 
Solicitor^ JoumaL 



** This texi'book is so well known^ not only as tht highest authority on the subjut treated 
of but as one of the best tejet'boohs ever toritten, that it would be idle for us to speak of it 
in the weirds of tommendoH&n that it deserves. It is a work that no practising lawyer can 
do without" — Canada Law Journal. 
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In crown 8to, price 4j. 6d,^ cloth, 

ABSTRACT DRAWING. Containing Instructions on 

the Drawing of Abstracts of Title, and an Illnstnitive Appendix. By C. E. Scott, 
Solicitor. 

" Tltis Ikde book is iatcnded for tfce uiituiice <i fhoat who bave tbe (ruling of abs^ds of title 
•otiuMad to th«ir care, h contain a fmmber of uMfiA ttiles, and an illusarati^appeiidix.*'-— JL^mv Timet, 

" A handy book for all articled c\KrVs."'^L^mStmd€mt^ j4mrMmL 

I* Solicitors who have articled clerks would save themselves much trouble if they furnished their clerics 
with a copy of this little book befi^ potting theia on to draft ap abstract of a heap of tide deeds." ^Lam 
Not€t, 

" The book ought to he perused by all law students and aitk:]ed clerks.**— J?a/ Tm^. 

Second Bditioo, in crown 8vo, prioe 71., cloth, 

THE LAW RELATING TO CLUBS. 

By the latb JOHN WERTHEIMER, Barristkr-at-I^w. 
Second Edition, by A. W. CHASTER, Barrisler-at-Law. 

" A convenient handbook, drawn up with great 
jttdffmcnt and perspicuity." — MonuMg^ Post. 

'^Both useful and interesting to those interested 
in club management." — Law Time*. 

*' Mr. Weitheimei's history of the cases is com- 
plet« and w«U arran8ed.*'-^«/wn^^ Rmitw, 



"This is a very neat little book on an interesdnff 
sulject. The law is accurately and well expressed. 
—Law Journal. 

'* This is a very handy^ and complete little work. 
This exoeileat Kttle treatise should lie an the table 
of every clnU"— ^son/ CVwrT. 



In 8vo, price 2x., sewed, 

TABLE of the FOREIGN MERCANTILE LAWS and CODES 

in Force in the Principal Sutes of EUROPE and AMERICA. By Charlxs 
Lyon-Cabn, Professeur agr^^ i la Faculty de Droit de Paris; PVofesseur i 
I'Ecole libre des Sciences politiqaes. Translated by Nafolbon Arglis» 
S<^idtor, Paris. 

In 8vo, price tx., sewed, 

A GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LAWS OF 1889, ON NATION- 
ALITY AND MILITARY SERVICE, as affecling British Subjects. By A. 
Pavitt, Solicitor, Paris.  






In one volume, demy 8vo, price lor. 6^, cloth, 

PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU, 

RETENTION, snd DELIVERY. By John Houston, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

In 8vo, price iQf.» cloth, 

THE TRIAL OF ADELAIDE BARTLETT FOR 

MURDER ; Complete and Revised Report. Edited by Edward Bbal, B.A.9 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister at- Law. With a Preface by Edward Clarkc. 
Q.C., MP . 

In 8vo, price lof. 6^., cloth, 
A REPORT OF THE CASE OF 

THE QUEEN k. GURNEY AND OTHERS, 

In the Court of Queen's Bench before the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. With Intro- 
duction, containing History of the Case, and Examination of the Castt at Law 
and Equity a pplicable to it. By W. F. FiNLASON, Barrister-at*Law. 

In royal 8vo, price lOf. 6</., cloth. 

THE PBACTICE OF EQDin BY WIY OF REYIYOR AID S0PPLEMEHT. 
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In Svo, price I2j. 6*/., cloth, 

THE At^NUAL DIGEST OF MERCANTILE 
CASES FOR THE YEARS 1885 AND 1886. 

Bung a Djukst uf the Decisions of the English, Scotch and Irish Coukts 

ON Matters kiclating to Commerce. 

By JAM£S A. DUNCAN, M.A:, LL.B.» Trin. Co»«> Camt>ti 

AND or THE IMNBH TBUPLB, BARRISTKK-AT-LAW. 



In 8vo, 1878, price dr., clolh, 
THE 

LAW RELATING TO CHARITIES, 

RSrECIALLY WITH REFERENCE TO THE VALIDITY AND CONSTRUCl'lON OF 

CHARITABLE BEQUEST? AND CONVEYANCES. 

By FERDINAND M. WHITEFORD, of Uncoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

^•m^t'^^tmm^^^-^' I IIP|».  ...p.i ■- *' '  — — ^— » 

Vols. I., 11.. III., IV., and V., Part I., price 5/. 7j. 
REPORTS OF THE DECISIONS OF THE 

JUDGES FOR THE TRIAL OF ELECTION' PETITIONS 

IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

PURSUANT TO THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 186B. 

By EDWARD LOUGHLIN O'MALLEY and HENRY HARDCASTLE, 

. %• VoL IV, Part ill. and all after are Edited by], S. Sandars and A. P. P. Keep, 

Barristert-ai'Law, 

In Svo, price I2x., clothe 
THE LAW OF FIXTURES^ in the principal relation of 

Landlord and Tenant, and in all other or general relations. Fourth Edition. 
By Archibald Brown, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., and B.C.L. Oxon., of the 
Middle Temple, Harrister-at-Law. 

In one volume, Svo, price zSx., cloth^ 

THE UW RELATING TO PUBLIC WORSHIP ; 

With special reference to Matters of Ritual and Ornamentation, and the Means of 
Securing the Due Observance thereof* and oontainingin extenso, with Notes and 
References, The Public Worship Regulation Act, 1S74 ; The Church Discipline 
Act ; the various Acts of Uniformity ; the Liturgies of 1 549, 1552, and 1 559, 
compared with the Present Rubrk ; the Canons ; the Articles ; and the Injunc- 
tions, Advertisements, and other Original Documents of Legal Authority. By 
Seward Brice, LL. D. , of the Inner Temple, Barrister-«t-Law. 
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^tdmui «ttb JP»8iin»' ^vAtM of T/itptnd» of iiu Csrls 9q^0Ttcr». 
Sm fiARTHOLOMBW SHOWER'S PARLIAMBHTARY CASE& 

In 8Vo, 1S76, price 4/. ^x., best caTt binding, ' 

SHOWER'S CASES IN PARLIAMENT 

RESOLVBD AND ADJUDGED UPON PETITIONS 6* WRITS OF ERROR. 

FOURTH EDITION. 
CONTArNINO ADOITIONAU CASEa NOT HlTH£RTO REPORTED. 

RBVI5CD AND BDITBD BY 

RICHARD LOVELAND LOVELAND, 

OP THB IMMBB TBMPLS, BARXtSTBR-AT-LAW ; BDITOK OP "KBLVNG'S CItOWM CASKS, " AND 
" hall's BSSAV on THB BIGHTS OP THB CKOWN IN THB SBASHOBB." 

*' Messrs. Stbvbns & Haynbs, the successful publishers of the Reprints of Bellewe, 
Couke, .Cunningham, Brookes's New Cases, Choyce Cases in Chancery, William Kdyoge 
9fld Kelyng*s Crown Caa^, deter|n|ned to issue a new or fourth Editios of Shower^ Cases 
fai Parlxament. 

" The volume, although beautifully printed on old-fashioned Paper, in old-fashioned 
type, instead of being in the quarto is in the more convenient octavo form, and contains 
several additional cases not to be found in any of the previovs editions of the work. 

" These are all cases of importance, worthy of t>eing ushered into the light of the 
world by enterprising publishers. 

"Shower's Cases 'are models for reporters, even in our day. The statements of tiie 
case, the aigumentsof counsel, and the opinions of the Judges, arc all clearly and ably given. 

'* This new edition with an old face of these valuable reports, under the able editorship 
of R. L. Loveland, Esq., should, in the language of the advertisement, ' be welcomed by 
the profession, as well as enable the custodians of public libraries to complete or add to 
their series of English Law Reports.*" — Canada Law youmal. 

BBLLBWB'S CASBB, T. RICHARD II. 

I0 8vD, 1S69, price 3/. 3^., bound ia calf antique, 

LES ANS DU ROY RICHARD LE SECOND. 

Collect' ensembl* hors les abridgments de Sfatham, Fitxherbert et Brooke. ?er 
Richard Bbllbwb, de Uncolns Inne. 1585. Reprinted from the Original 

Edition. 
'* No public library in the world, where English 
law finds a place, should be without a copy offhis 
edition of Belle we." — Canmdm, Law yaurnai. 



" We have here m./mc-nmil€ edition of BeUewe, 
and it is really the most beautiful and admirable 



hishly creditable to the spirit and enterprise off 
pnwce publishers. The work is an important link 
in our lenl history ; there are no year books of tb«i 
reign of Richard II.. and Bdlewe supplied theOtalr 
sutotituta by carefully extracting and collecting all 
the cases he could find, and he did it in the most 
reprint that haA appeared at any time. It is a j CMiveaisi>t fsrm— <ihat of a^^betipd anangenint 
yti§ttx pam of aotkpie priatlng, and foms a most | ia t^e order pf sUlfM, 8a4uLltb« work js a d|Kcst 
interesting monument of our early legal history. as welt as a book oflaw reports. It b in tact a 
It bdoiigs to the same dass of works as the Year collection of cases of the rei^ of Uchard II.. 
Book of Kdward I, and other similar works which > arranged according to their snbjeGtsin al ph abetical 
have been printed In our own tune under the ' order. I( is therefore one of the most intelli^bla 
auspices of the Master of the Rolls; but is iar j jnd .ioterestiBg; legal SMOMBrialB of the Middte 
superior to any of them, and is in this respect I Ages." — Lmw Timts. 



CUNNINGHAM'S REPORTS. 

I9 diro, 1I71, prfce 3^-,3^M calfanliqfif, 

CVMKINGHAM^S fr.) Reports ift K\ B.> 7 to it> Geo. tl. ; 4o Which is prefixM a-t^topisal 

for rendering the Laws of England clear and certain, humbly offered to ^e 

Consideration of both Houses of Parliament. Third edition, with numerous 

Corrections. By Thomas ToWNsgHD BUCKNILI., Banfster«t-iJiw. , 

"llie insamctive ckaptec ixrhEcb oreosdes the peace and pMspeitty of evsnr naiioa^than good 



cases, entitled ' 4 proposal for reodenng the Xaws 
of England clear and certain^' gives the volume a 
dagne of pecnUarinieccit, indepeadeatof the valne 
of ma^yof the reported cases. That chapter begins 
With words which ought, for the information of 
«v«ry P«pple, to be aritotnd ia letteni of gold. I'key 
are as follows: 'Nothing conduces more to the 



laws and the due execution of tkeia.' The history 
of t!he civil law is then rapidly traced. Next a 
history is giwaa of Bngittak Kcporteis, beguuiiDg 
with the reporters of the Year Books from x Edw. 
III. to ta Hen. TnL-^beine near soo years— and 

afierwaards to tic tisw of the mmthor, ^ '- 

Lmrnt Journal. 
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CHOYQE CA^93 IN C9>A(^9BRY. 

' • > In Svo« i87c^ price 2/. af»,,c^U'^Uqi)iey 

THE I^CTIOE or THE HIGH CtJUST OP OflANOBBY. 

With the Nature of the several Offices beronging to that Court. And the Reports of 
many Cases wherein Relief hath been there had, and where denyed. 

"This volume, in paper, type, andbii^ag (like 'BeUfve'sCAnsyu a facsimile of the antique edition. 
All who buy the one should buy the other." — Canada Law yanrnal. 

In 8vo, 18^2, price 3/. 31., calf antique, 

SIR G. COOKE'S COMMON PLEAS REPORTS 

IN THE REIGNS OF QUEEN ANNE, AND KINGS GEORGE I. and II. 

Th* Third Edition, with Additional Cases and References contained in the Notes 

taken irom L. C. J. Eyile's MSS. by Mr. Justice Nares, edited by Thomas 

TowNSKNJD BUCKNILL, oC the Inner Temple, Barristf^rat-lAw. 

an old voUuae of Reports nay be produced by these 
modern publishers^ whose good taste is only equalled 
by their enterprise.** — Canada Law youmal. 



" Law bodka aever cao die or vemain long dead 
so loQg as Stevens and Haynes are willing to con> 
tinne them or revive them when dead. It is cer- 
tainly snrpri^ng to see with what fitcial accuncy 



BROOKE'S NEW CASES WITH MARCH'S TRANSLATION. 

In 8vo, 1873, price 4/. 4;., calf antique, 

Bi^6xB's (Sir Robert) New Cases in the time of Henry VUI., Edward VI., and 
Queen Mary, collected out of Brooke's Abridgement, and arranged under yeais, 
with a table, together with March's (Tohn) TransiaHon ^Brooke's New Cases 
10 the time of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Queen Mary, collected out of 
Brooke's Abridgement, and reduced alphabetically under their proper heads and 
titles, with a table of the principal matters. In one handsome volume. 8vo. 1873. 



"Both the original and the translation having 
leag been very scaKe, and the mttpagSog and other 
in Mafch's tmnshttion making a new and 



Boptnctcd edition peculiarly desinible, Messrs. 



ng a 
rable. 



Stevens and Haynes have reprinted the two books 
in one votnme unifbrm wtih the preceding v«lnnies 
of the series of Early Reports." — Canada Law 
youmal. 



KELYNGE'S (W.) REPORTS. 

In 8VO9 1873, pnce 4/. 4;., calf antique, 

Kbi^YHGb's (William) Reports of Cases in Chancery, the King's Bench, &c., from the 
3rd to the 9tb year of his late Majesty King George II., during which time Lord 
Kin|r was Chaacellor, and the Lords Raymond and Hacdwicke were Chief 
Justices of England. To which are added^ seventy New Cases not in the First 
Edition. Third Edition. In one handsome volume. 8vo. 1873. 

KELYNG'S (SIR JOHN) CROWN CASES. 

In 8vo, 1873, price 4/. 4^., calf antique, 

KELYNG'S (Sir J.) Reports of Divers Cases in Pleas of the Crown in the Reign of King 
Charles II., with Directions to Justices of the Peace, and others ; to which are 
added. Three Modem Cases, vi2., Armstrong and Lisle, the King and Plummer, 
the Queen and Mawgridge. Third Edition, containing swtral addiiional Cases 
never before printed^ together with a Treatise upon the Law and Proceed- 
ings IN Cases of High Treason, first published in 1793. The whole carefully 
revised and edited by RiCHARi> Loveland LoVEland, of the Inner Temple,' 
Barrister-at-Law. 

goodaervice rendered by Messrs. StevensandHaynen 
to the provision. . . . Shoald occasion arise, the 
Crown proeeoator, as weU as coonsel for theprisonerj 
will find in this viNume a complete vadt mfcnm of 
the law of high treason and proceedings in relatioq 
x\itmo.**— Canada Law JonrnaL 

t 
I 
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** We look upon tins volume as one of the most 
tattpditant and vahtaUe of the nniqlse repvaeu of 
MeHB. 9tawena and Haynes. Little do we know 
of tha nines of legal wealth that lie buried in the 
old law books. But a careful examinati<», either of 
the reports or of the treatise embodied in the volume 
now before us, will give the reader some idea of the 
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Seooftd Edition, in 8va^ price s6x., doth, 
A CONCISE TREATISE ON 

PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

BASED OS THE DECISIONS IN THE ENGLISH COURTS. 
By JOHN ALDERSON FOOTE, 

OP LINCOLN'S INN, BAKRISTBR-AT>LAW ; CHANCKI.LOR'S LBGAL MEDALLIST AND SBNlOM WHBWBLL SCHOLAR 

OP INTKRNATIONAL LAW, CAMRRIDGK UNIVBRSITV, 1873 ; SBNIOK STVDBNT IN JURISPRUDBNCS 

AND ROMAN LAW, INNS OP COURT SXAMINATION, HILARY TERM, 1874. 



*' lliU work seems to us likely to prove of considerable use to all English lawyers who have to deal with 
questions of private international law. Since the pnblicatioo of Mr. Westlake's valoable treatise, t««ttty 
years ago, the judicial dedsiohs of English cooru bearing upon different parts of this' subject hare greatly 
increased in number, and it is full time that these dedaions should be examined, and diat die condnwns 
to be deduced from them should be syssematically set forth in a treatise. Moreover, Mc Foote hs dona 
this w^WrSoUciUn' yntmMl, 

*' Mr. Foote has done his work very well, and the book will be useful to all who have to deal with the 
class of cases in which English law alone is not sufficient to settle the question."— ^«/«niajr Rgmgw, 
March 8, 1879. 

"The author^s object has been 10 reduce into order the mass of materials already accumulated in the 
shape of explanation and actual decision on the interesting natter of which he treats ; and to coostnict a 
franiework of private international law, not from the dictm at jnriau to much as firan jvdidal daoWoos b 
English Courts which have superseded them. And it is here, in conpiUag and amngiES in a condse 
form thb valuable material, that Mr. Fooce's wide nnge of knowledge and legal aonmen bear such good 
fruit. As a guide and asttstant to the student of iateraational law, the whole treatise will be invaloable : 
while a table of cases and a general index will enable him to find what he wpots without tronble."— 



*' The recent decisions on points of intemaiional law (and there have been a large number since Weftlake's 
publacatioti) have been well stated. So &r as we have observed, no case of any importance has been 
omitted, and the leading cases have been fully analysed. l*he author does noC hcstute to critidae dw 
grounds of a decision when these appear to him to conflict with the proper mie of law. Most of his 

criticisms seem to us very just On the whole, we can recommend Mr. Foote's treatise as a oseftil 

addition to ouc text-books, and we expect it will rapidly fiod Its way into the hands of practising lawyers.' 
— TA4 Journal 0/yurupnuUnct atuL Scottith Ltnto MagoMtMi, 

*' Mr. Foote has evidently borne closely in mind the needs of Stodenu of Jurisprudence as well as those 
of the Practitioners. For both, the foct that his work is almost entirely one of Case-law will comnand 
it as one uselbl alike in Chambers and in Court."— Amp Magamint mmd R«vi«w^ 

" Mr. Foote's book will be useful to the student. ..... One of the best pointa of Mr. Foote's book 

is the ' Continuous Summary,* which occupies about thirty pages, and is divided into faorfMotft— Pawns, 
Property, Acts, and Procedure. Mr. Foote renutflcs that these summaries are nol in any way intended as 
an attempt at codification. However that may be, they are a digest which reflects high credit on the 
author's assiduity and capadty. They are 'meant roerdy to guide the student ; * but they w91 do much 
more than guide him. They will enable him to get snch a grasp of the subject as will render the readinc 
of the text easy and fruitful." — Lmm ypumal. 

** This book is well adapted to be used both as a texi-book fear studenu and a book of reference for 
praaising barristers."— ^ar ExaminatieH youmoL 

" This is a book which supplies the want which has long been felt for a really.good modem treatise on 
Private International Law adapted to tha every-day requiremena of the English l^cactitiooer. The 
whole volume, although designed for the use of the practitioner, is so moderate in size— an octavo of 500 
pages only^— and the arrangement and devdopment of the subtject so wdl Qoncdved and executed, that it 
will amply repsy perusal by those whose immediate object may be not the actual dedsions of a knotty 
pdnt but the satisfactory disposal of an examination paper."— 67jK/^f^ and Camiri^g^ UndtrgradtrntM^ 
ypitmaL 

*' Since the publication, some twenty years ago, of Mr. WestJake's Treatise, Mr. Foote's book ia« is 
our opinion, the best work on private international law which has appeared in the English langnaffei .... 
ITie work is executed with much ability, and will doubtless be found of great value by all persom who 
have to consider questions 00 private international law."— y4 tJututufn, 
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Fifth Edition, revittd and enlarged, 8va 

A TREATISE ON HINDU LAW AND USAGE; 

By John 0. MAYNk, of the Inner Tenple, BhMrktar^it^Lav, ha&ut of " A Tl^dte on 

Damages,*' &c. 



■I 



A new work from the Den of so estaUisbed an authority as Mr. Mayne cannot &il to be wdoome to 

lenl pit>(estfi^. In hu present ^rolnne thi late OActetinfl AdToofltc<<Geiicr*l at Madras \ms diawn 

npon the stores oThls lon( experience hi Southern India, andlias prodiwed a worlt M Vikfe alflia to the 



practitioner at the Indian Bar, or at home, in a|»peal cases, and to the scientific jurist. 
'* To all who, whether as practiti6ncrs or adnuiifdratort. \ft as srbdtntk of the science of jmispnidenccL 



"10 ail WHO, whether as practitioners or adnuifJdratorL \x as siadtnts oTtlie science ot iu 
desire a thoughtful and suggestive work of relerence on Uinda Law and Usage, we hcaituy 
the careful perusal of Mr, Mayne's valuable treatise.** — Law Mttgmtfiu mmd Review, 



In 8vO| 1877, price ly., cloth, 

A DIGEST OF HINDU LAW, 

AS ADMINISTERED IN THE COURTS OF the MADRAS PRi;SIDENCY. 

ARRANGED AND ANNOTATED 
By H. S. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., AdvocateGeneial, Madras. 

~ DUTCH LAW. 

In I Vol., 8vo, price 4Qr., cloth, 

THE OPINIONS OF GROTIUS. As contained in the Hollandschc 
C6hsultatien en Advijsen. Collated, translated, dhd annotated by D. P. db 
Bruyn, B.A., LL.B., Ebden £.<isayi!ft of the Univetsity of the Cape of Good 
Hope : Advocate of the Supreme Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of the High Court of the South African RepUhlit. With FtCBfanile Portrait 
of Mr. Hugo db Groot« 

In 2 Vols., Royal 8vo, price 901., doth, 

VAN LEEUWEN'S COMMENTARIES ON THE ROMAN-DUTCH 

LAW. Revised and Edited with Notes in Twq Volumes by C. W. Dbckbb, 
Advocate. Translated from the original Dutch by J. G. KoTzA, LI*B., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Chief Justice 01 the Transvaal. With Fac- 
simile Portrait in the Edition by Deck to of 178O. 

•^* Vol. 11. can be had separately, price 50J. 

Id 8vo, price 15J. 6^., ntt 

VOET'S TITLES ON ViNDlCAtlONES AND iNTERDICTA. 

Or the Roman Dutch Law of Actions to Assert Rights of Property, including Injunc- 
tions and Possessory Actions, translated into English with side-notes ; vix., Book VI. 
Titles I. to lit., Book VII. Title VI., Book Vltl. Till« V., B^xik XX. TWfe IV., 
and Book XLIII. Titles I., XVI. to XXXIII., of Voet*s Commentary on the 
Pandects, with a Scientific and General Introduction, Notes Explanatory of the 
RoQian Civil and Roman Dutch, and English Law, Notes of C^Ion Enactments 
and Practice, and Decisions of the Supreme Court, Ceylon, etc. By John J. 
Casib Chitty, Barrister-at- l^w, Advocate, High Court, Madras, and Supreme 
Copr^ Ceylon. 

In 8to, price %ils. , doth, 

THE JUDICIAL PRACTICE OF THE COLONY OF THE CAPE 

OF GOOD HOPE AND OP SOUTH AFRICA GENERALLY. With suiuble 
and copious Practical Forms, sub)oioed to, and illustrating the Practice of the 
several Subjects treated of. By C. ti* Van Zvi., Attorney-at-Law« Notary 
Public, and Conveyancer, etc. etc. 

In Crown 8vo, prioe ju. 6y<., bnardsi 

THE INTRODUCTION TO DUTCH JURISPRIJDENCE OF 

HUGO GROTIUS, with Notes by Simon van Groenwegen van der Made, and 
References to Van der Keesel's Theses and Sd)orar*8 Notes. Translated by 
A. F. S. Maasdorp, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

In i2mo, price 15^. it//, boards, 

SELECT THESES ON THE LAWS OF HOLLAND & ZEELAND. 

Being a Commentary of Hu^o Gfothu' Introduction to Dutch Jurisprudence, and 
intended to supply certain defects therein, and to determine some of the more 
celebrated Controversies on the Law of Holland. By D. G. van DER Kbssbl, 
Advocate. Translated by C. A. LOKRNZ, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
With a Biographical Notice of the Author by Professor J. Db Wal, of Leyden. 
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THE 



Bar ^yantinatton ^nhital 

FOR 1894. 

(In Gontinnaii^n of ih» Bar SxaminatiMi Journal.) 

Pirice is. 



EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1893. 

FOR Pass, Honors, and Barsix>w Scholarship. 

RESULT OF EXAMINATIONS, 

NAMES OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES. 

EXAMINATION REGULATIONS FOR 1894. 

A GUIDE TO THE BAR. 

LEADING DECISIONS AND STATUTES OF 1894. 

NEW BOOKS AND NEW. EDITIONS. 

W- D. EDWARDS, LL.B.', 

' _ : OF tlicOLM's INN, BARftltTftR'AT-iAlV. 

In 8vo, price i8r. each, cloth, 

THE BAR EXAMINATION JOURNAL, VOLS.IV., v.. 

VI., YIL, Ym., IX. & J. Containing the Examination Questions and Answers* 
frcnn Easter Tern^ 1878, to Hilary Term, 1892, with List of Successful Candidates 
at each examination, Notes on the Law of Property, and a Sytiopsis of Recent Legis- 
lation of importance to Students, and other mformation. 

By A. D. TYSSEN and W. D. EDWARDS, Barristers-at-Law. 



In 8vo, price 8x«, cloth, ' 

SHORT PRACTICAL COMPANY FORMS. . 

B^ T. Eustace Smtth, «f the Inner Temple and Liifcohi's Imik Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of " A Summary of the Law of Companies," etc., assisted by RoLAnd E. 
Vaugman Williams, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

REVIEW. 
' '*TMs«6ilecti«n of Company Forms ishould certainly prove of seyTice to aecrcuiries, directors, and 
others^ interested in the practical working of companies. . . . The forms thcniMlTeB ave theh and to 
the point." — Lmw Times. 

Sixth Edition, tn 8vo, price Qi. cloth, 

A SUMMARY OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES' LAW. 

By T. EUSTACE SMITH, 

OfT TMt lUMBB TSMrta, BARRI9TBa*AT-l.AW. 



" The author of this handbook tells us that, when 
an articled student reading for the final examina> 
tion, he felt the warn of such a work as that befor^ 
us, wherein could be found the main principla of 
law rplating to Joint-stock companies . . . Law 
st^dMtsmay well read it ; fi>r Mr. Smith has very 
^HhAy been at the "pains of giving his aotiiority for 
all kisttatemeiittfortkelaw or of practice, as applied 
t* jcsnt-ftiddc company bosiness usoally transacted 
in solicit^' chambecs. Xa fact, Mr. Smith has 
b)r Ms- little book offered a fresh inducement to 
stwtwif t4 make tiie«seliRe»-«t all fVems, to some 
extent — acquainted with company law as a separate 
btaoch of study."— Z^Mv Timus. 



" These pages give, in the words of the PrefSftce, 
'as briefly and concisely as possible a general 
view both of the priacipks and practice of the law 
affecting companies.' The work is excellently 
printed, and authorities are cited ; but in no case 
IS the very language of tM itatuRs copieo. The 
plan is good, and shows both grasp ana neatness, 
and. booi amongttstadenu and laynen,Mr. Smith's 
book ought to meet a ready sate.' >-^4M» yMtmai. 

""pie booii is ope from wiucn w« haw derived 
a large Aaiount of valuable itiforniaiton, mid we can 
heartily and coQtqientioitsly xocomoieod it to our 
readers."— C7jr/i»n/ m$ui CamMif$ Unditgru^ 
duaUt* JourtuU. 
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Id 8vo, Sixth Edition, price 9J., cloth, ' 

THE MARRIED WOMEN'S PROPERTY ACTS; 

1870, 1874, x88a and 1884, 
With Copious and Explanatory Notbs, and an Appkndix of thb Acts 

RSLATING TO MaRRISD WoMBN. 

By Archibald Brown, M.A., Edinbiugh and Oxon., and the Middle Temple^ 
Barrister-at-Law. Being the Sixth Edition of The Married Women's Property 
Acts. By the late J. R. Griffiths, B.A. Oxon., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

** Upon the whole, we are of opinion that thu is the best work upon the subject which has been iasned 
■incc tne panins of the recent Act. Its position as a weHiestablisb^ maaual of ackoowledscd .wrocth nvcs 
it at starting a considerable advantage over new books *, and this advantage has been well maintained by 
the intelligent treatment of the Editor.'*— ^S'^/k/Z^tv' Jonnud, 

"The notes are full, but any tiling rather than tedioos r ea ding, and the law contained in them is good, 
and verified by reported cases. ... A distinct feature of the work is its copious index, practically a 
stimmary of the marginal headings of the various paragraphs in the body of the test, lliia ikmJc is wotthy 
of all success."— Z.«flv MmgrnMime, 



In 8vo, price 12j., cloth, 

THE LAW OF NEGLIGENCE. 

SECOND EDITION. 

By KoBBRT Campbell, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Advocate 

of the Scotch Bar. 

" No less an authority than the late Mr. Justice new edition bro«»htdown to date. It is indeed an 

WiUes, in his Judgment in OpfenJuim v. IVkiU able and scholarty treatise on a somewhat diAcnU 

Liom HH§1 C#., cfaara^erised Mr. Campbell's branch of law, In the treatment of which the 

' Law of Negligence ' as a * very good book ; ' and author's knowledge of Roman and Scotch Juris- 

since very good books are by no means plentiful, prudence has stood him in good stead. We con* 

when compared with the numbers of indifferent fidentl^ recommend it alike to the student and the 

ones which anmuilly issue from the press, we think pfactitioner." — Lm» " 
the profession will oe thankful to the author of this 



In 8vo, price lOf, 6^. net 

THE LAW AND PRIVILEGES RELATING TO 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL AND SOLICITOR-GENERAL 

OF ENGLAND, with a History from the Earliest Periods, and a Series of 
King^s Attorneys and Attorneys and Solicitors-General from the reign of 
Henry III. to the 6oth of Victoria. By J. W. Norton-Kyshk, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 



BIBLIOTHECA LEQUM. 



In i2mo (nearly 400 pages), price 2j., cloth, 

A CATALOGUE OF LAW BOOKS, including aU the Report, 
in the various Courts of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; with a Supplement to 
December, 1884. By Hbnry G. Stevens and Robert W. Haynes, Law 
Publishers. 



In small 4to, price zr., cloth, beautifully printed, with a large margin, for the 

special use of Librarians, 

CATALOGUE OF THE REPORTS IN THE 

VARIOUS COURTS CF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, arranged both in alpha* 

BETICAL ^ chronological ORDER. By Stevens A Haynbs. 
Law PubRshn-s, 
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Second Edition, much enlarged, in 8vo, price 20j., cloth, 

CHAPTERS ON THE 

LAW RELATING TO THE COLONIES. 

To which are appended Topical Indexes of Cases decided in the Privy Council 
on Appeal from the Colonics, Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, and of 
Cases relating to the Colonies decided in the English Courts otherwise than on 
Appeal from the Colonies. 

By CHARLES JAMES TARRING, M.A., 

ASSISTANT JUDGB OF H.B.M. SUfRBMR CONSULAR COURT, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND H.M.'S CONSUL ; 
AUTHOR OP "BRITISH CONSULAR JURISDICTION IN THB EAST," "A TURKISH GRAMMAR, ETC. 

CONTENTS. 

Tabic of Cases Cited. Chapter IV.— The Judidary and the Bar. 

Table of Sututes ated. Chapter V.— Appeals from the Colonies. 

, Chapter VI.— Imperial Sututes relating to the 

Introductory. — Definition of a Colony. Colonies. ^ 

CiMipMr I.—The laws to which the Colonies are Section x.-^Imperial Statutes relaUng to the 

subject. I Colonies in general. 



Section i.— In newly-discovered countries. ' Section s.— Subjects of Imperial Legislation 



Section a.— In conquered or ceded countries. 
Seotion 3.— Generallyr. 
Chapter II.— The Executive. 
Section x.— The Governor. 



relating to the Colonies in 
general. 

Section 3.— Imperial Statutes relating to par^ 
ticttlar Colonies. 



A. — Nature of his office, power, and . ..... ^ «• 

duties. Topical Index of Cases decided in the Pnvy 

B.— Liability to answer for his acts. Council on appeal from the Colonics, the 

I.— Civilly. Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man. 

X. «.— Inthe courts of his Govern- Index of some Topics of English Law dealt with 
ment. in the Cases. . ^ 1 . 

b—ln the English courts. ' Topical Index of Cases relating to the Colonics 

X— For what causes of action. 1 decided in the English Courts otherwise than on 

II.— CrimiiwUy. - appeal from the Colonies. 

Section 3.— The Executive Council. ' Index of Names of Cases. 



Chapter III.— The Legislative Power. 
Section x. — Classincation of colonies. 
Section a.— Colonies with responsible govern* 

ment. 
Section 3.*~'Privileges and powers of colonial 

Legbdative Assemblies. 



Appendix I. 
- IL 

General Index. 



In 8vo, price lOf., cloth, 

THE TAXATION OP COSTS IN THE CROWN OFFICE. 

COMPRISING A COLLECriON OF 

BILLS OF COSTS IN THE VARIOUS MAHERS TAXABLE IN THAT OFFICE; 

INCLUDING 

COSTS UPON THE PROSECUTION OF FRAUDULENT BANKRUPTS, 
AND ON APPEALS FROM INFERIOR COURTS ; 

TOGETHER WITH 

A TABLE OF COURT FEES, 

and a scale of costs usually allowed to solicitors, on the taxation 
of costs on the crown side of the queen's bench division 

of the high court of justice. 

By FREDK. H. short, 

CHIBP CLEKK IN TUE CROWN OFFICE. 

" This is deddttdly a useful work on the subject of those costs which are liable to be taxed before the 
Qaeen's Cerooer and Attorney (for whidi latter name that of ' Solicitor' might now well be substitutedX or 



Iwlore the master of the Crown Office ; in fact, such a book is almost indispensable when preparing costs 
for taxation in the Crown Office^ or when taxing an opponent's costs. Country soli citor s will nnd the scale 
reliuing to baokniptcy prosecutions of especial use, as such costs are taxed in the Crown Office. The * general 
obaervatioos ' constitute a useful feature m this manuaL" — Law Titius. 

**The recent revision of the old scale of costs In the Crown Office renders the appearance of this work 
particttlarly opportune, and it cannot fail to be-welcomed by practitioners.^ Mr. Short gives, in the first 
place, a scale m costs ustuJly allowed to solicitors on the taxation of costs in the Crown Office and then 
biUs of costs in various matters. These are well arranged and clesriy printed."— .SWfi»/tf>T' youmal. 
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Just Published, in 8vo, price 71. 6</., cloth, 

BRITISH CONSULAR JURISDICTION IN THE EAST, 

WITH TOPICAL INDICES OF CASES ON APPEAL FROM, AND 

RELATING TO, CONSULAR COURTS AND CONSULS; 

Also a Collection of Statutes concerning Consuls. 

By C. J. TARRING, M.A., 

ASSIST ANT-JUDCB OF U.B.M. SUPRSMB CONSULAR COURT FOR TUB LBVANT. 



In one volume, 8vo, price 8j. 6</., cloth, 
A COMPLETE TREATISE UPON THE 

NEW LAW OF PATENTS, DESIGNS, & TRADE MARKS, 

CONSISTING OF THE PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS ACT, 
1883, WITH THE RULES AND FORMS, FULLY ANNOTATED 

WITH CASES, &c. 

And a Statement of the Principles of the Law upon those subjects, with a Time Table 

and Copious Index. 

By EDWARD MORTON DANIEL, 

OF LINCOLN'S INN, BARRISTBR-AT-LAW, ASSOCIATE OF THE INSTITUTE OP FATENT AGENTS. 

-| MJ.M JI_ J_ '- -- ^__. -  I M M j^ Mm ^^_t iM ^M  I I 1^  1   * - -1  " 

In 8vo, price 8x., cloth. 

The TRADE MARKS REGISTRATION ACT, 1875, 

And the Rules thereunder ; THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 1862, with an 
Introduction containing a SUMMARY OF THE LAW OF TRADE MARKS, 
together with practical Notes and Instructions, and a copious Index. Bj 
Edward Morton Daniel, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Second Exlition, in one volume, 8vo, price idr., cloth, 
A CONCISE TREATISE ON THE 

STATUTE LAW OF THE LIMITATIONS OF ACTIONS. 

With an Appendix of Statutes, Copious References to English, Irish, and American Cases, 

and to the French Code, and a Cc^ous Index. 

By HENRY THOMAS BANNING, M.A,, 

OF THB INHBR TRMPLB, BARUSTBR'AT-U^W. 

"The work is decidedly valuable."— Z^aw Times. 

" Mr. Banning has adhered to the plan of printing the Acts in an appendix, and making his book a 
onning treatise on the case-law thereon. Toe cases have evidently been investigated with oare and 
igested with clearness and tntellcctnaUcy.'* — Law ycurmoL 

In 8vo, price u., sewed, 
AN ESSAY ON THE 

ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Em^acing more particularly an Enunciation and Analysis of the Principles of Law as 

applicable to Crivtinals of the Highest Vegree of Guilt, 

By WALTER ARTHUR COPINGER, 

OP THS MIDDLK TBMPLR, BSQ., BARRISTni-AT<LAW. 

Sixth Edition, in Svo, price 3IJ. 6^., cloth, 

THE INDIAN CONTRACT ACT, No. IX., of 1872. 

TOGETHER 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, TABLE OF 

CONTENTS, APPENDIX, AND INDEX. 

By H. S. CUNNINGHAM and H. H. SHEPHERD, 

BAIUUSTBRS-AT-LAW. 
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Second Edition^ in 8vo, price 15J., cloth, 

LEADING GASES and mmm on INTERNAMAL LAW 

COLLECTED AND DIGESTED FROM 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN REPORTS, OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS,' and other Sources. 

With NOTES and EXCURSUS, Containing the Views of the Text- Writers on 
the Topics referred to, together with Supplementary Cases, Treaties, and Statutes; 
and Embodying an Account of some of the more important International Trans* 
actions and Controversies. 

By PITT COBBETT, M.A., D.C.L., 

OF gray's inn, BAKRISTBK-AT-LAW, PKOPVSSOR or LAW, UNIVERSITY OR SYDNBY, N.S.W. 

"The book is well arnuiged, the materials well "The notes are concisely written and trust* 

•etocted, and the comments to the point. Much ***"**y: * / ' ' P* '^**?" """"L ^"Sf" ^ISS,'**!!" ! 

.« . , J . „ . L- L , „ , great deal on the subject, and the book as a 

wtH be found in small space in this book.' —Law ^ "h^ie seems a convenient introduction to fuller and 

JffumtU, I more systematic works."— O-^n/ Magazifu. 

Second Edition, in royal 8vo. i icx> pages, price 45^., cloth, 

STORY'S COMMENTARIES ON EQUITY 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Second English Edition, frotn the Twelfth Anurican Edition. 
By W. E. GRIGSBY, LL.D. (Lond.), D.C.L. (Oxon.), 

AND OP THB INNER TBMPLB, BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

has been rendered more perfect by additional 
indices." — Law Times. 



" It is hi|^ cestimony to the reputation of Story, 
_ >r Dr. Oriffsby, th 
edidou should have been called lor* . . . The work 



and to the editorship of Dr. Origsby, that another 



Second Edition, in 8vo, price 8j. , cloth, 

THE PARTITION ACTS, 1868 & 1876. 

A Manual of the Law of Partition and of Sale, in Lieu of Partition. With the Decided 
Cases, and an Appendix containin|ir Jadgments and Orders. By W. Gregory 
Walker, B. A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 



*' This is a very good manual — pracdcal, clearly 
written, and complete. The subject lends itself 
well to the mode of treatment adopted by Mr. 
Walker, and in his notes to the various sections he 



has carefully brought together the cases, and dis- 
cussed the difficulties arising upon the language of 
the different provisions." — Sclicticrs' Jimrnal, 



Second Edition, in 8vo, price 22^., cloth, 
A TREATISE ON THE 

LAW AND PRACTICE RELATING TO INFANTS. 

By ARCHIBALD H. SIMPSON, M.A., 

OP Lincoln's inn, barristsr-at-law, and fellow op Christ's collbgb, cambridgb. 

SECOND EDITION, By E. J. Elgood, B.C.L., M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, 

Barrister-at' Law. 

yet in comparatively little space. The result is 
due mainly to the businesslike condensadon of his 
style. Fulness, however, has by no means been 
sacrificed to brevity, and, so far as we have been 
able to test it, the work omits no point of any im- 
portance, from the earliest cases to the last. In 
the essential qualities of clearness, completeness, 
and orderly arrangement it leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

'* Lawyers in doubt on any point of law or prac- 
tice will find the information they require, if it can 
be found at all, in Mr. Simon's boolc, and a 
writer of whom this can be said may congraiillate 
himself on having achieved a considerable success." 
— Law /if€t£azin4t February, 1876. 



'* Mr. Simpson's book comprises the whole of the 
law. relating to infants, both as regards their per- 
sons and their property, and we have not observed 
any very important omissions. The author has 
•videntlv expended much trouble and care upon 
hb work, and has brought together, in a concise 
aod convenient form, the law upon the subject down 
to the present time.** — Solicitors* JonrHol, 

" Its law is unimpeachable. We have detected 
no errors, and whilst the work might have been 
done more scientifically, it is, beyond all question, 
a compendium of sound legal principles. — Law 
Times, 

" Mr. Simpson has arranged the whole of the Law 
relating to Infants with much fulness of detail, and 
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In one volume, roy&l 8vo, 1877, price ^or., cloth, 

THE DOCTRINES & PRINCIPLES OF 
THE LAW OF INJUNCTIONS. 



By WILLIAM JOYCE, 

OP LINCOLN'S INN, BAIKISTKB-AT-LAW. 



t< 



Mr. Joyce, whotc learned and exhaustive work on 'The Law and Practice <^ Injunctiooa' hjtf 



ined such a deservedly hig|) lepatatioQ in the Professioo, now brings oal a valuable companion voli 
on the ' Doctrines and Principles ' of this important branch of the Law. In the picsent work the Lav b 
enunciated in its abstract rather than its concrete form, as lew cases as possible behv dted ; while at the 
same time no statement of a principle u made unsupported by a decision, and for the most part the mry 
laiwoafe <^ the Courts has been adhered to. Written as it is by so acknowledged a master of his subject, 
and with the conscientions carefulness that might be expected nrom hini. thb work cannoC foil to prove of 
the greatest assistance alike to the Student— who wanu to grssp principles freed from their 



bent details~and to the practitioner, who wants to refresh his memory on points of doctrine amidst the 
oppressive details of prolessional work.**— Z.««v MmgmMint mmd Rttritw. 
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In two volames, royal 8vo, 1872, price 7Qr., cloth, 

THE LAW & PRACTICE OF DMUMCTIOMS. 

EMBRACING 

ALL THE SUBJECTS IN WHICH COURTS OF EQUITY 
AND COMMON LAW HAVE ilURISDICTION. 

By WILLIAM JOYCE, 

OP Lincoln's iiin, ttAKKisTUi>AT»Law. 



*' A work which aims at being so absolutely 
plete, as that of Mi Joyce upon a subject 
which is of almost perpetual recurrence in the 
Courts^ cannot fml to oe a welcome offering to the 
profession, and doubtless, it will be well received 
and largely used, for it is as absolutely complete as 

it aims at being This work is, therefore 

eminently a work for the practitioner, being full of 
practical utility in every page, and every sentence, 
of it. ... . We have to congratulate the pro> 
fession 00 this new aoquisitioo to a digest of the 
law, and the author on his production of a woik of 
permanent utility and fame." — Law Mag-mMimg 
mmdRtvitw. 

" Mr. Joyce has produced, not a treatise, but a 
complete and compendious txpositiom of the Law 
and Practice of Injunctions both in equity and 
common law. 

"Part in. is devoted to the practice of the 
Courts. Contains an amount »j valuabU and 
iKhnical maittr nawktrt eltt collected. 



" From these remarks it will be sufficiently per- 
ceived what elaborate and painstaking industry, as 
well as legal knowledge and ability has been 
necessary in the compilation of Mr. Joyce's vtork. 
No labour has been spared to save the j>ractitiooer 
labour, and no research has been omitted which 
could tend towards the elucidation and eaemplifi* 
cation df the genenJ principles of the Law and 
Practice of Injonctious. — Law youmoL 

" He does not attempt to go an inch beyond that 
for which he has express wntten authority ; he al« 
lows the cases to speak, and does not speak for thesL 

" llae work is something more (han a treatise on 
the Law of Injunctions. It gives us the gnienl 
law on almost every subject to which the process of 
injunction is applicable. Not only English, but 
American decisions are cited, the aggregate noadnr 
being 3,500, and the statutes citedx6o, whilst the 
index is, we think, the most elaborate we have ever 
seen— occupying nearly aoo pages. The work h 
probably entirely exhaustive. —£««v Titnet. 



i«< 



'This work, con«dered either as to its matter or manner of execution, is no ordinary work. It Is s 
complete and exhaustive treatise both as to the law and the practice of granting injunctions. It must 
supersede all other works on the subject. The terse statement of the practice wilibe found of incalculable 
value.^ We know of no book a« suitable to supply a kno«led|se of the law of injunctions, to our conunon 
law friends as Mr. Joyce's exhaustive work. It is alike indispensable to members of the Common Law 
and Equity Bars, Mr. Joyce's great work would be a casket without a key unless accompanied by s (ood 
index. His index is very full and well arranged. We feel that this work b destined to take its place 
as a sundard text-book, and tkt text-book on the particular subject of which it treats. The siitbor 
deserves neat credit for the very ?reat labour bestowed upon it. The publishers, as usual, ban 
acquitted themselves in a manner deserving of the high reputation they bear.* — Cajmb^a L^kw Jomtl. 
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Third Edition, in 8vo, price 2Qr., cloth, 
A TREATISE UPON 

THE LAW OF EXTRADITION, 

WITH THE CONVENTIONS UPON THE SUBJECT EXISTING BETWEEN 

ENGLAND AND FOREIGN NATIONS, 

AND THE CASES DECIDED THEREON. 

By Sir EDWARD CLARKE, 

OP UKCOI.n's IWN, S.-G., Q.C., M.P. 

" Mr. Clarke's aocnrmtc and sensible book U the wants to learn the principles and practice of the 

best authority to which the En^ish reader can law of extradition will be greatly helped by Mr. 

torn upon the subject of Extradition." — Saturdaf Clarke Lawyers who have extradition business 

Rgvitw, i will find this volume an excellent hook of reference. 

"The opinion we expressed of the merits of this ' Magistrates who have to administer the extradition 

work when it first appeai«d has beea fully iustified ; law will be greatly assisted by a careful perusal of 

by the reputation it has gained. It is seldom we ' Clarke upon Extradition.' This may be calkd a 

come across a book possessing so much interest to ' warm commendation, but those who have read the 

theseneralreaderandatthesametimefuniishingso bookinrtll not say it is unmerited." — Law Joumai, 

vmttaizgvad«toth»\Awy^r,''-~S0iici/^' Jour-no/. 'Thb Timbs of September 7, 1874, in a long 

"The appearance of a second edition of this article upon "Extradition Treaties," makes con- 
treatise does not surprise us. It is a useful book, siderable use of this work and writes of it as " Mr. 
well amnged and well written. A student who Clarkg's UMt/itl Work en ExtraditioHj" 

In 8vo, price zr. 6</., cloth, 

TABLES OF STAMP DUTIES 

FROM 1815 TO 1878. 

By WALTER ARTHUR CO FINGER, 

or THB MIDDLB TBMPLB, BSQUIRK, BARRISTBR-AT-LAW : AUTHOR OP " THB LAW OP COPYRIGHT IN 
WORKS OP LITBRATURB AMD ART," " INDBX TO PRBCBDBNTS IN CONVBVANCING," "tITLB OBBDS," &C« 



" We think this little book ought to find its way 
into a good many chambers and offices." — Sch' 
ciior/ journal, 

*' Thu book, or at least one containing the same 
amffunt of valuable and well-arranged inlormatioo, 
should find a place in every Solicitor's <^ce. It is 
of eq)ecial value when examining the abstract of a 



large number of old title*deeds." — Law Timts, 

'^His TabUsqf Stamp Duties,/rom 1815 to 1878, 
have already been tested in Chambers, and being 
now published, will materially lighten the labonra 
of the profiestton in a tedious department, yet one re- 
quiring great care." — Law Magazitu Mtd Rtvitw, 



In one volume, 8vo, price 14J., cloth, 

TITLE DEEDS: 

THEIR CUSTODY, INSPECTION, AND PRODUCTION, AT LAW, IN 
EQUITY. AND IN MATTERS OF CONVEYANCING. 

Includinc Covenants for the Production of Deeds and Attested Copies ; with an Appendix 
of Precedents, the Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874, &c. &c. &c. By Waltee 
Arthur Cqpingkr, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at>Law ; Author of *' The 
Law of Cop]rright *' and '* Index to Precedents in Conveyancing." 

"The literary execution of the work is good ! here. Mr. Copinger has supplied a much-felt want, 

enough to invite quotation, but the volume is not | by the com|»ilation of this volume. We have not 

large, and we content ourselves with recommending space to go mto the details of the book ; it appears 

it to the profession."— Z.mv Times. ' well arranged, clearly written, and fully eUborated. 

" A really good treatise on this subject must be With these few remarks we recommend his volume 

tial to the lawyer : and this is what we have to our readers." — L€tw yottmal. 
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Third Edition, in 8vo, considerably enlarged, price 361., cloth, 

THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT 

In Works of Literature and Art; including that of the Drama, Music, Engraving, 
Sculpture, Painting, Photography, and Ornamental and Useful Designs ; together 
with International and Foreign Copyright, with the Statutes relating thereto, and 
References to the English and American Decisions. By Walter Arthur 
Copinger, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

"Mr. Copinger's book is very comprehensive, , merits which will, doubtless, lead to the placing of 
deiding with every branch of his subject, and even ' this edition on the shelves of the members of the 
extending to cop^ght in foreign countries. So far profession whose business is concerned with copy- 



as we have examined, we have found all the recent 
authorities noted up with scrupulous care, and 
theie is an unusually good index. These are 



rieht ; and deservedly, for the book is one of con- 
siderable value. —Soiiciiort* yourmai. 
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A MAGISTERIAL AND POUGB GUIDE: 

BEING THE LAW 

tJKLATINC TO THB 

PROCEDURE, JURISDICTION, AND DUTIES OF MAGISTRATES 

AND POLICE AUTHORITIES, 

IN THE METROPOLIS AND IN THE COUNTRY. 

With an Introduction showing the General Procedure before Magistxatee 

both in Indictable and Summary Matters. 

By HENRY C GREENWOOD, 

rriPBfDIARV MAGISTltATB FOB THB DISTKICT OP THE BTAPPOKDSHim P 01 f MUM ; AlCD 

TEMPLE CHEVALIER MARTIN, 

CHIBP CLBKK TO THB MACISTRATB5 AT LAMBBTH POUCB COUKT, LONDON ; 
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AUTHOR OP "THB LAW OP MAINTBNANCB AND DBSBKTION, "THB NBW POBMUUST." BTC. 

Third EdiHon, Including the Session 52 & 53 Vict., and the Cases Dbcidkd in the 
Superior Courts to the End of the Year 1889, revised and enlat^^ 

By TEMPLE CHEVALIER MARTIN. 



"A second edition has appeared of Messrs. Greenwood and Martin's valuable and 
comprehensive magisterial and police Guide, a book which Justices of the peace should talrf 
care to include in their Libraries." — Saturday Review, 

** Hence it is that we rarely light upon a work which comouuids our confidence, not merely 
by its research, but also by its grasp of the subject of which it treau. The vohime before us 
is one of the happy few of this latter class, and it is on this account that the public favour win 
certainly wait upon it. We are moreover convinced that no effort has been spared by its 
authors to render it a thoroughly efficient and trustworthy guide."— Z^rar JoumaL 

"Masistrates will find a valuable handbook In Messrs. Greenwood and Martin's 
' Magistoial and Police Guide,' of whidi a fresh Editioa has just been published. "^7*JU 
Times, 

*' A very valuable introduction, treating of proceedings before Magistrates, and lax^gely of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, is in itself a treatise which will repay penisU. We expressed our 
hi£h opinion of the Guide when it first appeared, and the favourable impression then produced 
is mcreased by our examination of this Sooond Edition." — Law Times, 

" For the form of the work we have nothing but commendation. We may say we have 

here our ideal law book. It may be said to omit nothing which it ought to contain." 

Law Times. 

" This handsome volume aims at presenting a comprehensive magisterial handbook 
for the whole of England. The mode of arrangement seems to us excellent, and is well 
carried out." — Solicitors^ Journal, 

" The Magisterial and Police Guidt^ by Mr. Henry Greenwood and Mr. Temple 
Martin, is a model work in its conciseness, and. so far as we have been able to test it, 
In completeness and accuracy. // oe^hi to be in the hands of all who, as magistrates or 
otherwise, have authority in matters 0/ police," — Daily News, 

< * This worh is tminently practical^ and supplies a reed want. It plainly and concisely 
Slates the law on all points upon which Magistrates are ccUled upon to adjudicate^ syste- 
matically arranged^ so as to be easy of reference. It ought to find a place on every yusticeU 
table ^ and we cannot but thinh that its usefulness will speedily ensure for it as large a saU 
as its merits deserve," — Midland Counties Heraid. 

" The exceedingly arduous task of collecting together all the enactments on the subject 
has been ably and efficiently performed, and the arrangement is so methodical and precise 
that one is able to lay a finger on a Section of an Act almost in a moment. It is wonderful 
what a mass of information is comprised in so comparatively small a space. We have much 
pleasure in recommending the volume not only to our professional, but also to our 
general readers ; nothing can be more useful to the public than an acquaintance with the 
outlines of magisterial jurisdiction and procedure." — Shield Post, 
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and a copious Index. By Henry Godefroi, of Lincoln's Inn, and John 
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